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FOURTH PAPER. 

HE economic and social tendencies 
T which were thus threatening Roman 

life with complete transformation, 
were enormously strengthened by the preva- 
lence of slavery. In Rome, as in the United 
States, the political significance and impor- 
tance of this institution was a matter of slow 
development. It is doubtful if at the time of 
the Licinian laws slave labor in agriculture 
had become so general as to threaten either 
the ruin of the peasantry or the permanent 
establishment of large estates. But it was 
not much after this period that the growth of 
slavery became rapid and important. 

The failure of the Licinian laws left the 
large estates intact. The demand for slaves 
consequently increased. The fall of Veii and 
the successful issue of the Samnite wars 
opened new sources of supply. In the war 
with Hannibal, not only the larger part of 
the prisoners, but also the revolting Italians 
were reduced to slavery. The tendency was 
increased with the conquest of Macedonia and 
Greece. With every acquisition of new terri- 
tory, new slave markets were opened. -Thus 
thewars in Sicily, in Africa, and in Spain, 
opened channels through which streams of 
Prisoners were poured upon the market. In 
this way all the countries about the Mediter- 
Tanean at length became tributary to this ne- 
fatious traffic. Even the shores of the Black 
Sea became studded with ports from which 

ans, either privately kidnaped or 
taken in war, were hurried off in chains to 
B-Jan, 


the great mart at Delos,* where there were 
accommodations for receiving and selling as 
many as ten thousand a day. 

The trade from these regular sources of 
supply was so well established that the prices 
of slaves for centuries were surprisingly 
uniform. The ordinary cost of an able- 
bodied laborer was about $75. A physician 
was valued by law at $240... A good buffoon 
was cheap at $800. An actor was held ata 
price that was determined by the prospect of 
income from his performances on the stage. 
More than $10,000 were sometimes paid for an 
actor ; and thereis one record of a slave act- 
ress who was rented for $13,000 a year. 
Occasionally, the market was affected either 
by a falling off of the supply or by an unex- 
pected military success. At the end of one 
of the campaigns of Lucullus, that general 
found so enormous a number of prisoners on 
his hands that, on throwing them upon an 
already crowded market, he received for them 
only 65 cents a head. 

It requires no very fertile imagination to 
picture the significance of these facts. Slaves 
flooded the vocations. They not only per- 
formed the manual labor, but they filled a 
very large share of the positions of responsi- 
bility and trust. They were teachers ; they 
were physicians ; they were architects and 


* This, the smallest of the Cyclades Islands in the Grecian 
Archipelago, celebrated as the birthplace of Apollo and 
Diana, and as the seat of the oracle of Apollo, after its 
capture by the Romans in 146 B. C., was made the chief 
emporium of the slave trade. 
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builders; they were merchants; they were 
managers of banks; they were directors of 
great enterprises in commerce. The num- 
bers owned by some of the patricians were 
enormous, and they were made a source of 
income by being let out like horses from a 
livery stable. The number of slaves pos- 
sessed by Crassus is not revealed, but it is 
incidentally mentioned that he had over five 
hundred joiners and masons. We are as- 
sured that sometimes fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand belonged to a single master. 

This gradual influx of slavery into the vo- 
cations wrought a revolution in rural as well 
as in urban life. Labor of every kind ceased 
to be respectable, because it was everywhere 
thought to be profaned by menial hands. In 
the Italian fields the small land owners were 
generally unable to own slaves ; and often, 
after mortgaging their small holdings to ob- 
tain a supply, they found it impossible to 
save themselves from bankruptcy. Gradu- 
ally this class of farmers passed out of exist- 
ence. Latium, everywhere thickly peopled 
in ancient times, now poured its idle and de- 
generate peasants into the towns and cities. 
Here they lived as a pauper class while the 


small properties were bought up by the large 
proprietors and were organized, under slave 


labor, into immense estates. The whole of 
Italy gradually underwent this revolution. 
While moderately well-to-do peasants were 
becoming fewer and fewer, the number of 
paupers was steadily increasing and the 
wealth of the world was flowing into the 
hands of the money lenders and the ruling 
nobility. 

While these results were showing them- 
selves in the rural districts, the consequences 
were not less striking in the cities. From 
Greece came vast numbers of slaves accus- 
tomed to ways of refinement and luxury. 
Skilled workmen, artists, teachers, and men 
of letters filled the houses of the Roman no- 
bles, as slaves of a coarser type filled the or- 
dinary vocations. Recent excavations at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii reveal to us how 
much Greek art was used in the decoration of 
Roman houses. Women of fashion gave 
themselves up to luxury. ; 

In early times the Oppian law* had rigor- 
ously prescribed the limits within which per- 


*It took its name from Op’pi-us, a tribune of the plebs, 
213 B.C. It restricted the women to half an ounce of gold, 
forbade the wearing of a dress of different colors and the 
riding in carriages within a city or town. The Lex 
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sonal adornments must be confined: but 
Livy and Polybius* both give graphic pict. 
ures of the agitation which resulted in sweep- 
ing away this law. Still, efforts to keep this 
tendency within bounds were not infrequent, 
The Lex Orchia, in B. C. 181, endeavored to 
restrain extravagance by prescribing the 
kinds of food that might be used, and the 
number of guests that might be entertained, 
In B. C. 143 the Lex Fannia went still fur- 
ther by a prohibitory law that was to apply 
to all parts of Italy. But these efforts were 
in vain. The desires of luxury were so much 
more intense than the desires of moderation 
that effective restraint was impossible. The 
law was evaded in a thousand ways, and lux- 
urious methods grew apace. In the great 
houses four or five hundred slaves were some- 
times required to perform the duties of do- 
mestic service. When Tiberius Gracchus 
passed through Italy on his way to serve in 
the Spanish campaign, he observed and noted 
the complete transformation that had taken 
place. The peasant proprietors were gone; 
and in their places were to be seen great fields 
tilled by hordes of slaves who were often 
chained together in gangs; while here and 
there a lofty mansion bore evidence that the 
country had fallen into the absolute control 
of the new nobility. 

It was to cure these abuses and tendencies 
that the efforts of Tiberius and Caius Grac- 
chus were put forth. These reformers were 
sprung from one of the most honorable Ro- 
man families. They were the sons of a mili- 
tary commander who had twice enjoyed the 
honors of a triumph, and were grandsons of 
the conqueror of Hannibal. The elder Grac- 
chus was brother-in-law of the younger 
Scipio, the destroyer of Carthage. They 
brought to their task, therefore, all the pres- 
tige that could come from honorable lineage 
as well as from great and important service 
in the state. 

The reform they attempted was twofold. 
In the first place an effort was made to re- 
vive the old Licinian provisions restraining 
the nobles from holding more than a thou- 
sand jugera of the public land, or more than 
five hundred, in case there were no sons if 
the family. No effort was made to interfere 
with private estates. The lands thus brought 


Orchia (or’ki-a) was named from Orchius, a tribune in 181 
B.C., and the Lex Fannia from the Consul Fannius, 12! 
B.C. 


*See “ Latin Courses in English,”’ p. 219. 
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back into the possession of the state were to 
be redistributed in lots of thirty jugera each, 
and assigned by a commission to small 
holders. As a politician, Tiberius made two 
or three serious mistakes. The commission 
appointed to distribute the lands consisted of 
himself, his brother, and his father-in-law. 
This organization of the commission greatly 
enraged the nobles. A colleague of Tiberius 
vetoed his decrees. He, therefore, deemed it 
necessary to appeal to the people, asking 
them to determine by vote whether they 
chose to have affairs governed by him or by 
his colleague. The election was in midsum- 
mer, and many of the peasant followers of 
Gracchus were busy in the fields and did not 
come in to the election. The opposition was 
present with extraordinary force. His oppo- 
nent was successful ; and, when, at the close 
of the election, the reformer appeared in the 
Forum with an army of retainers, he was 
set upon and beaten to death by the clubs of 
the senators. To complete the ignominy of 
his failure, his opponents dragged his body 
through the streets and cast it into the Tiber. 

Ten years later the struggle was renewed 
by the younger brother, Caius. In many 
ways Caius Gracchus was wiser and stronger 
than Tiberius. His terrible energy of nature 
had been disciplined by suffering; and 
throughout his career he displayed remarka- 
bly clear insight, as well as extraordinary 
self-possession and self-control. A mere list 
of the reforms carried through in B. C. 123 
and 122 is enough to show his extraordinary 
ability, as well as his extraordinary energy. 

Butin his plans there were some fatally 
conflicting aims. Though his reforms all 
seemed to aim at the relief of the poor, the 
things he had in view could be reached only 
by giving permanence to the office of tri- 
bune. Inother words, what he proposed 
was in fact the establishment of a despotism 
ofone man in place of the despotism of an 
oligarchy. The right of a tribune to be con- 
tinuously re-elected was the first definite 
suggestion of the method that a hundred 
years later completed the overthrow of the 
republic and established the empire. 

Among the laws carried by Caius Gracchus 
there were two that were of far-reaching im- 
port, and they are, therefore, worthy of spe- 
cial note. The first was the provision that 
every poor burgess might receive from the 
state at his own request a supply of corn for 
his family at a merely nominal price. In 


this way it was that he sought to relieve the 
proletariat,* on the one hand, and, on the 
other, to attach the vast body of the poor as 
a permanent support to the tribunate. The 
immediate consequence was an enormous in- 
flux of the poor into the city ; and this led to 
another enactment not less significant or im- 
portant. Uptothis time the provinces had 
contributed their taxes through their own 
tax-gatherers ; but now Gracchus proposed 
that, to meet the new demands on the treas- 
ury for a supply of corn, the provinces should 
be burdened with new and heavier taxes, and 
that the right to collect the same should be 
put up at auction in Rome. In this way he 
hoped, on the one hand, to propitiate the 
capitalists by opening for them vast sources 
of wealth in various parts of the empire, and, 
onthe other, to increase the income of the 
state from the revenues thus to. be derived. 

But his efforts to relieve the congestion in 
the city did not stop here. He proposed to 
plant colonies of the poor, not only at Taren- 
tum and Capua, but also on the site of old 
Carthage herself. His purpose to establisha 
new city on the site of the old enemy in 
Africa awakened great opposition. The cry 
against Carthage was easily turned to good 
account by his opponents. It was actually 
while he was on his way with his new Car- 
thaginian colony, that the combination was 
made which finally overthrew him. 

This came about in a curious way. In re- 
distributing to the small land holders the 
public domain that had been rescued from the 
encroachments of the nobles, Caius had in- 
sisted that the title to the land should con- 
tinue to be held by the state and should be 
subject to a proper ground rental. But now 
the senate resorted to the cheap method of 
winning away his constituency by outdoing 
him in generosity. The opponents of the re- 
former proposed to free the small holdings 
from taxation and to transfer the titles from 
the state to the holders themselves. This 
was out-Heroding Herod, and it was suc- 
cessful. Enough of the former supporters 
of Gracchus went over to the enemy to re- 
duce his majority to a minority. Accord- 
ingly when the tribune returned, he found 
that one of his enemies had been installed 
as consul. An attack was immediately 
made upon his project to rebuild Carthage. 
It was a subject on which the populace was 


* (Prdl-e-ta’ri-at.) The class of common people. 
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easily wrought intof{turbulent opposition. 
Gracchus with his followers appeared at the 
capitol to oppose the new law. Intense ex- 
citement prevailed. A conflict soon ensued, 
but without decisiveresult. The next day, the 
consul, supported by all the aristocracy, came 
out in great force. Gracchus was averse 
to resistance, and sent his son Quintus to 
mediate. The son, however, was put under 
arrest, whereupon the Gracchan party could 
no longer be restrained. Inthe fight they 
were driven from the streets, and a little later 
the dead bodies of Gracchus and his servant 
were found in a grove on the other side of 
the Tiber. 

The efforts of the Gracchi were, for the most 
part, unsuccessful ; but two ideas had been 
lodged in the public mind. The people had 
come to think of a possible permanence of 
power ina single person, and the poor had 
become accustomed to feed at the public crib. 
It was an important step in the great revo- 
lutionary movement that was to culminate 
only after another hundred years of contest 
and bloodshed. é, 

With the Gracchan revolt, Romealso began 
to learn something of the real dangers that 
were lurking in slavery. Of the desperate 
condition of the slaves we can have no doubt 
after the assurances that often individuals, 
and sometimes even whole towns, resorted to 
suicide rather than fall into the worse fate 
that awaited their captivity. The story of 
the Spanish boy who, to avoid slavery, killed 
his sisters and then himself, furnishes a 
graphic commentary on the general situation. 
The numerous accounts of mothers who killed 
their children, with the same object in view, 
open an appalling vista of human misery. It 
is not strange, that, as slaves everywhere be- 
come a great element in Roman society, we 
find that we are brought toan age of desper- 
ate outbreaks and merciless suppressions. 

Cold, nakedness, torture, infamy, were 
more than human nature could bear ; and so, 
simultaneously in several remote parts of the 
Roman territory, the slaves arose and turned 
like wild beasts upon their brutal masters. 
At Rome, at Delos, in Macedonia, in Sicily, 
violent insurrections broke forth. By tort- 
ure and crucifixion the masters tried to give 
death a new terror even to the slave: The 
spirit with which the contest raged, is shown 
by the course of events in Sicily. The bru- 
tality of a slave-owner had led to a small re- 
volt. The fire once kindled, rapidly spread. 
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Some strongholds were captured. Foy 
Roman preetors, according to Florus,* were 
defeated. The army of the insurgents in- 
creased to a hundred thousand. The consul 
Flaccus was sent, but seems to have had no 
success. Another consul, Calpurnius Piso, 
captured Messana, killed eight thousand 
slaves, and crucified all his prisoners, At 
Tau-ro mé ni-um the insurgents held out til] 
all food was gone and they had eaten the 
women and children. When the end came, the 
ghastly prisoners were put to the torture and 
then thrown down the rocks. At last the re- 
bellion was driven into a corner, and Rupilius} 
dealt the final blow by crucifying more than 
twenty thousand slaves. 

Forty years later a similar revolt on the 
same island was quenched with blood in a 
similarmanner. The prisoners, however, in- 
stead of being crucified, were now sent to 
Rome to feed the demands of the proletariat 
by fighting with wild beasts in the arena. 
The significance of the revolt is seen in the 
simple fact, that, whereas Sicily usually fur- 
nished the Italian cities with corn, the island 
was now so desolated by famine that large 
supplies had to be sent from Rome. 

While such was the condition of Sicily, af- 
fairs on the Italian peninsula were no better. 
There was everywhere so much inflammable 
material that only a spark was needed to kin- 
dle a general conflagration. At length the 
torch came. At Capua there was a school for 
the training of gladiators. In the year B. C. 
73, a band, some seventy-four in number, es- 
caped. They hastily drew around them an 
army so formidable that a Roman pretor 
had to be sent to repel them. When the 
Roman general arrived, the insurgents had 
not only thrown up a fortified camp like a 
regular army, but they had increased their 
numbers to forty thousand men. Then be- 
gan the scenes which ever after made the 
name of Sparticus a synonym of all that was 
terrible. The slaves showed no more mercy 
than had been shown by their masters. They 
sometimes crucified their prisoners, and they 
sometimes forced them to slaughter one an- 
other in gladiatorial combat. For nearly three 
years the wild spirit of desolation raged in 
different parts of Italy. The insurgents at 


*Lucius Annus. A Latin historian who flourished im 
the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian. 

+(Ru-pil/i-us.) The consul in 132 B. C., who prosecuted 
with the greatest vehemence all the adherents of Tiberius 
Gracchus. 
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one time laid waste the fertile valley of the 
Po; at another, they devastated the plains of 
the Campagna. General after general was de- 
feated in regular battle. 

But with all his skill, Spartacus could not 
keep his followers well in hand after a great 
success ; and so his army at length fell a vic- 
tim to internal discord. It was the familiar 
story of lack of discipline. The last great 
battle was at length fought in Apulia; but 
even after the army of the rebels had been de- 
feated, the refugees had to be hunted out of 
the mountain defiles. The end was signal- 
ized by lining the great road from Capua to 
Rome with the bodies of six thousand cruci- 
fied slaves. 

The political lesson of these troubles is not 
an obscure or difficult one. The effort of the 
Gracchi was only a more careful and systematic 
endeavor to accomplish what had been more 
rudely attempted by reformers a century be- 
fore. There was a deep and wide-spread con- 
sciousness that the relations of the rich and 
the poor were unjust, and that the organiza- 
tion of the state encouraged and increased the 
injustice. Five efforts had now been made 
to correct the wrong, and allof them had 
failed. Not only were the efforts themselves 
unsuccessful, but in every case the leader of 
the movement and his immediate followers 
had paid the price of their efforts with their 
lives. 

The downfall of Caius Gracchus must have 
left a discouraging outlook. The political 
significance of the situation was the fact that 
faith in government and institutions was be- 
ginning todisappear. If men were to look to 
government for nothing but injustice, what 
should they care who was in controi of the 
government? And thus it came about that 
to vast classes of the people patriotism ceased 
tobea reality and continued to be only a 
name. Perhaps the most noteworthy char- 
acteristic of the last hundred years of the 
Roman republic was the readiness with 
which the masses attached themselves to any 
new leader who promised a change. The pe- 
culiarity is to be explained in the same way 
that we are to account for the fact that at the 
beginning of this century so large a part of 
Germany was drawn into the support of Na- 
poleon. So wide-spread was the sense of in- 
justice, that the promise ofa radical change 
brought a welcome sense of relief. 

The conflicting interests of the Roman 

S were so intense, and so sharply de- 
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fined, that there was no lack of leaders. The 
slave revolts and the |wars in the provinces 
gave opportunities for the military command- 
ers to raise themselves into conspicuous 
prominence. Thesituation must have been 
a paradise of demagogues. To a vast minor- 
ity, often, indeed, toa majority, any change 
would be a relief, and the most radical change 
would be the most welcome. But two things, 
therefore, were necessary to success: a man 
must promise great things and he must show 
an ability to accomplish what he promised. 
If, therefore, a leader’s assurances were wild 
enough, and his success as a military com- 
mander was conspicuous enough, he would 
be sure to have a following, wherever he 
might lead. 

This was the condition of public feeling 
which led to the civil wars. The masses 
were groping about for something better, 
some of them discouraged, some in despair, 
some, perhaps, daringtohope. The oligarchy 
still controlled the senate, and, therefore, 
was powerful enough to thwart any legal re- 
form. The masses, therefore, saw nothing to 
do but to welcome the first man on horse- 
back that might appear. 

The terrible war with Jugurtha elevated 
both Marius and Sulla into view. Both were 
ambitious and ready to embrace an opportu- 
nity. Neither was encumbered with any con- 
science or principle that could not instantly 
be cast aside. Each saw his chance at the 
head of one of the great political parties. 
Thus Marius, in becoming the unscrupulous 
leader of the popular party, and Sulla in be- 
coming the equally unscrupulous leader of 
the nobles, simply laid hold of what had been 
furnished to their hands. The result was a 
natural consequence. For the next hundred 
years we might apply to the Roman republic 
the bold figure which Petrarch used in speak- 
ing of medizeval Italy, and say that, Actzeon- * 
like, it was torn to death by its own dogs. 

Whether Julius Czesar was right or wrong 
in his methods and purposes is a question 
over which historians will continue to dispute 
perhaps forever. Butall may agree upon this, 
that the time had come when it was impos-. 
sible for the conflicting interests of the peo- 
ple to be welded into one homogeneous na- 


*(Ac-te/on.) A celebrated hunter in Greek mythology, 
the grandson of Cadmus the founder of Thebes. For 
watching the goddess Diana while bathing one day, he 
was transformed into a stag and torn to death by his own 
hounds, 
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tionality in any other manner than through 
the sway andthe stay ofsomeone arm that was 
strong enough everywhere to enforce obedience 
and respect. It is absurd, therefore, to say 
that Julius Ceesar overthrew the republic. It 
would be less unreasonable to hold that he 
simply attempted to gather up the fragments 
of a temple that. had already been thrown 
down. It is not singular that in this effort 
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he was charged with personal ambition and 
with aiming at the kingship. With the sub. 
tle question as to how far his private desires 
and the public welfare were in harmony, this 
is no place to deal. It is only necessary to 
ask how far his methods had within them the 
elements of success. Even this question 
must be postponed to the concluding paper 
of the series. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL CLUB AT ROME. 
BY JAMES A. HARRISON, LL. D., LIT. D. 


Il.—AMONG THE TEMPLES, AQUEDUCTS, AM- 
PHITHEATERS, AND TOMBS. 
RCHITECTURAL forms, like letters 
A of the alphabet, seem perpetually to 
have been borrowed from one nation 
by another. Each borrows what it can as- 
similate and throws away the rest, the assim- 
ilated portion undergoing a transforming 
process by which, in the course of time, new 
and remarkable forms are evolved. Hellas 
borrows from Asia Minor; Etruria, from 
Hellas ; Rome, from Etruria and Hellas ; Mo- 
hammedan mosques seem the beautiful and 
incredible offspring of Roman Byzantine col- 
onnades and basilicas, flushed with dreams 
of Bagdad; and Gothic cathedrals spread 
their mantles of point-lace over apses and 
naves and roofs reminiscent of both Greece 
and Rome. i 
In architecture, however, the Romans were 
more discriminating borrowers than they 
showed themselves in sculpture. They stole 
the jewels of the Egyptians, but they trans- 
formed them. Of the three orders of Greek 
temple architecture—Doric, Ionic, and Corin- 
thian—so clearly outlined by Mr. Sturgis in 
his ‘‘ Archeologist in Greece,’’ the Romans 
adopted all, but domesticated only one. 
Like some rare orchid, the Corinthian style 
alone with its floriated capital took root at 
once in Italian soil, grew, and flourished 
there wonderfully, and developed originali- 
ties and graces of its own unknown to the 
honeysuckle - and - acanthus-loving Greeks. 
The severe Doric, the graceful voluted Ionic 
with its whorl-like capitals and charming 
curves recur again and again in Roman 
structures, but so coarse, so materialized, so 
unspiritual and barbaric that they more fre- 
quently resemble caricatures of the Greek 


ideals than transplantings of delicate exotic 
flowers. 

In transliterating the Ionic and Doric 
styles into their own architectural speech, 
the Romans came upon a language which 
they did not understand, and there survive 
of these attempts only such stammering in- 
terpretations as the temple of For-tu’na 
Vi-ril’is (Ionic) and the barbarous theater of 
Marcellus (Doric). 

The Romans carried their passion for 
adaptation and hybridization even into the 
domain of the gods, taking the lovely Corin- 
thian and Ionic capitals of the Greeks and 
combining them in many striking and fan- 
ciful forms. This was the origin of the Com- 
posite style,—a style blending Ionic spirals 
with Corinthian acanthus leaves in the capi- 
tals, with many novel and ingenious ar- 
rangements of the shafts, drums, and fillets. 
From the Roman capital, indeed, sprouted in- 
numerable variations on the picturesque 
Greek original; they sparkled with blazing 
acanthus leaves of gilt and bronze ; heads of 
animals, human figures, armor, exotic foli- 
age, surmounted shafts and columns no 
longer fluted in delicate grooves but carved 
or cabled or wrought with leaf and flower, like 
an architectural flower-garden gone wild; 
and no two Roman Corinthian temples 
would be construed in the same terms or were 
sufficiently alike for a generalization. The 
classic specimens of this order on Italian soil 
were the brilliant temple of Jupiter Sta’tor 
at Rome and the temple at Tivoli. 

Amid all the ingenuities and extrava- 
gances, however, lavished by the imaginative 
Roman architects on the Corinthian, this 
style, which became the national style of 
Rome, was always recognizable,—often, in- 
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deed, developed a columnar beauty, a floral 
charm, a wondrous airiness and versatility 
not even shown by the Greeks in their most 
exquisite specimen of the order, the Choragic 
Monument of Lysicrates* at Athens. 

Athens was ever the purist in speech, in 
grammar, in poem, in tragedy, in historic 
composition, in ideal and almost unearthly 
forms of sculptural and architectural beauty, 
while Rome was always aggressive, rococo,} 
practical, full of a superabundant life that 
could not be petrified, full of restless compos- 
ite elements that must find varied and mul- 
tifold utterance in literature and art. The 
new wine of this inexhaustible vigor could 
not be contained in classic amphore{ or 
Etruscan vase: it spilt over and fertilized the 
whole world, almost with the rush of the poet’s 
ecstasy ; it founded and shattered empires, 
and drew to itself magnetically all the nails 
outof other people’s mountains. The tu- 
multuous and noisy life of Rome rushed on 
fora thousand years before its Nile-like 
length and mountain-torrent velocity spent 
themselves in emasculated emperors and ex- 
hausted armies. 

The Roman fertility of resource is seen in 
the immense and practical use which they 
made of the principle of the arch, already 
known many centuries before to the Assyr- 
ians and Egyptians, but for some reason not 
extensively used by them. The ancient 
Cloaca Maxima, or Great Sewer, and the even 
more ancient and vaster sewer discovered 
by Prof. Lanciani (Lan’si-a-ne) lately, exem- 
plify this principle in a highly perfect de- 
gree as early as the times of Tarquinius Pris- 
cus. With true architectural inspiration 
they seized the arch, wrought of it founda- 
tions for secure and permanent roads across 
wide and rapid rivers, beautiful bridges, mass- 
ive triumphal arches, and filled the Cam- 
pagna|| with those light and lovely lines of 
tunning aqueducts, whose vanishing per- 


*“Choragic (ko-rig’ic) monuments were erected to hold 
thetripod, or three-legged stool, the prize given to the 
victor in a musical contest.’ That of Ly-sic’ra-tes was 
built in honor of a victory obtained in 334 B. C. 


t(Ro-co’co.) “Twisted and often broken /rontons (orna- 
ments over a door), flat surfaces curved—now outward, 
now inward—united to the most grotesque changes in 
the details of construction, make up a style which may be 
described as the antique rococo.”"—L ibke. 

t(Am’phé-ree.) Two-handled vessels usually made of 
Clay for holding oil, wine, etc., shaped something like 
bottles and flasks, 


|(Cam-pan’ya.) The plain surrounding Rome. 
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spectives and colonnades to-day form the ad- 
miration of all travelers. The utilization of 
so fragile a material as brick in structures of 
this kind—arch piled on arch as in the 
mighty coliseums and gate-ways, palaces of 
the Czesars, and grand architectural ranges 
of porticoes and law-courts—was a triumph of 
Roman genius. 

Aqueducts, palaces, villas, baths, temples; 
rose as by magic out of the various concretes 
and inferior materials (brick, peperino, trav- 
ertine, tufa) which the principle of the arch 
enabled the fortunate Romans to pile heaven- 
high over each other. Hence, while the no- 
bler and more monumental buildings such as 
the Coliseum proper, the mausoleum of 
Hadrian, the Cloaca, the ancient Tiber 
bridges, the temple of Fortuna Virilis, are of 
travertine, the imperial arches, the columns 
of Trajan and Antoninus, the columns of 
the great temples like the Pantheon, are of 
marble or brick coated with marble; yet the 
ruins of ancient Rome reveal a wilderness of 
brick simply, more or less beautifully laid ; 
the Palace of the Czesars on the Palatine is 
one vast store-house of brick ; the Pantheon 
hasa facing of brick over its wall twenty feet 
thick of concrete; the baths of Titus, Cara- 
calla, and Diocletian are of brick, and the 
temples of Minerva Medica, Peace, Venus, 
and Rome are largely of the same materials ; 
so are the houses of Roman grandees like 
that of Mecenas at Tivoli and the villa of 
Hadrian, while the /arve of the once living 
cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii reveal 
alternate double courses of brick and courses 
of stone or lava. 

The Romans, therefore, in their virtual 
discovery and actual utilization of brick gave 
an impulse to civilization of a kind simply 
incalculable. The architectural history of 
pre-Roman Egypt is that of gigantic temples, 
tombs, colonnades, obelisks, wrought of gran- 
ite, marble, stone ; Greece did not contribute 
very materially to this catalogue ; but when 
one crosses the sea to Italy, the whole land is 
alive with brick structures of every imagina- 
ble sort. 

The Age of Brick came in with the Ro- 
mans—more particularly with the Romans 
of the empire. 

Many of the structures mentioned,—walls, 
gate-ways, quays, drains, vaulted roofs,—were 
emphatically works of engineering, and ante- 
dated, as practical, indispensable works al- 
ways must, those of fine art and spectacular 
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display. Rome was built in a nest of hills 
rising from a pestilential swamp that exhaled 
malaria of a deadly sort, all the more deadly 
since the cessation of subterraneous volcanic 
action had left the Campagna an immense 
honey-combed reservoir of fever, fever- 
marshes, and bad air. 

Great works of self-protection, sanitation, 
and public utility had to go up in order to 
render the populous Seven Hills something 
more than seven populous cemeteries. Tem- 
ples to Fever, to Me-phi’tis, to Asculapius,* 
might well be built to placate the inexorable 
fever-goddesses who presided over ague and 
mephitic vapors and typhoid, and to the 
gods of Salubrity and Medicine; but altars 
and temples and ex vofost} and faith-cures were 
all in vain unless accompanied by a parallel 
development of sewers to carry off the filth, 
and aqueducts (312 B. C.) to bring pure water 
from mountain springs and lakes. 

These begun and continued, Rome soon be- 
gan to swarm with religious, esthetic, and 
spectacular art of all kinds borrowed in the 
first suggestion from Etruria, Athens, or 
Sicily, but in every case speaking ap archi- 
tectural dialect rather than a pure speech. 
The significance of the national architecture, 
it has been well said, must not be sought in 


the temples, but rather in the structures of 
public utility and comfort in which the tech- 
nical element outweighs the artistic, and the 
great advances made by the Romans as inde- 


pendent creators conspicuously appear. The 
unequaled clay, close at hand, for bricks, the 
easily carved tufa, the hard Tiburtine and 
Travertine limestones, the famous volcanic 
_ sand and poz’zu-o-la-na that combined with 

lime into an adamantine cement, enabled them 
to construct walls and ceilings of homoge- 
neous materials, groined arches, intersecting 
or cross vaults, quadrangular bays covering 
a continuous space, and hemispherical cu- 
polas used in the construction of circular 
buildings, apses, and the like (second cent- 
ury, B. C.). 

Pliny f{ tells us that for seventeen years after 
the expulsion of the kings—all the sanctu- 
aries of Rome were Etruscan—Etruscan in 
style and erected either by Etruscan artificers 
or at least under their direction. Gradually 

* (Es-ku-la’pi-us.) The god of medicine, supposed to 
have been the son of Apollo and Coronis. 

tA literal translation is “ according to vow.” A votive 
offering. 

}See “ Latin Courses in English,” p. 453. 
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the nearly square ground-plan of the typical 
Tuscan temple gave way to the extended 
parallelogram of the Hellenic temple. 

The temple of Ceres illustrated this ancient 
Italo-Etrurian architectural dialect in its 
triply divided cella * and excessively wide in. 
tercolumniations. The temple of Concord 
erected by Camillus in 367 B. C., illustrated 
the approach to the square in its nearly equal 
division between ce//a and portico. The 
Greeks delighted in external beauties such as 
surrounding their temples with exquisitely 
carved columns free from abutment on a wall, 
while the Romansat first placed these columns 
in front only and let the undeveloped back of 
the building abut on a cliff or the circuit wall 
of the femenos-inclosure+; and, later on, 
where the temple was isolated, they applied 
engaged columns { to the sides and rear walls 
of the ce//a, and in this way they approxi- 
mated the effect of the free disengaged col- 
umnar structures of the Greeks. Ultimately 
they adopted the Greek ‘‘ peripteral”’ style 
in full: a cell, or sanctuary, enveloped ina 
wréath of pillars ; but they modified it by two 
fundamental peculiarities of theirown. These 
were the deep columned portico (pronaos), or 
vestibule of the temple, and the spacious in- 
terior hall admirably adapted to striking re- 
ligious ceremonies. 

The Tuscan style of capital very nearly re- 
sembled the Doric, and was the earliest Ro- 
man style ; then came the introduction of the 
Ionic style in the third century, B. C.; and 
lastly the Corinthian got its immense vogue 
from the ‘‘ kleptomania’”’ of Sulla, who about 
84 B. C. caused the Corinthian columns of 
the uncompleted temple of the Olympian 
Zeus || at Athens to be dragged over to Rome 
for the rebuilding of the temple of the Capi- 
toline Jupiter. Thus one Zeus robbed another, 
and a style which had been neglected and al- 
most outcast in its own country where 
prophet-like it had not been honored, became 
infinitely magnified, glorified, and transfig- 
ured when transplanted to another. 

The traveler of to-day is always struck by 
the delicious abundance of sparkling water 
splashing in the fountains and fiazzas of 


*(Sella.) The space within the walls of an ancient tem- 
ple. 

+(T&me-nos.) A Greek derivative meaning a piece of 
land allotted for any purpose ; the precincts of a temple. 

t‘‘ Columns sunk partly into the wall to which they are 
attached.” 

|(Zuse.) The Greek name for the god Jupiter. 
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Rome. This has been an immemorial sight 
there, the earliest of the fourteen aqueducts 
dating from 312 B. C., when the first great 
work of this kind, the Aqua Appia, was com- 
pleted simultaneously with the great Appian 
Way, under the censorship of Appius Claud- 
jus Caecus. This was an under-ground water- 
tunnel eight miles long, but there were others 
longer still, one of these leaping chasms and 
gorges on stupendous arches rivaling bridges 
and stretching forty-two Roman miles* 
back to the volcano, encircled the horizon. 
This horizon, often belching forth torrents of 
lava and fire over the heavenly campo felice + 
of Naples and Rome, became a vast hydraulic 
engine that shot torrents of silvery water 
vivid with all the vitality of the mountains 
into these thirsting Gomorrahs. This ferra 
del fuego, or Land of Fire (climatologically), 
thus became the Land of Water; and this 
water fed the eight hundred fifty-six free 
private baths and the colossal ‘herme of im- 
perial times with their living streams of re- 
freshment and exhilaration. If the living 
Briton cannot exist without his tub, the dead 
Roman could not conceive existence without 
his aqueduct and its reservoir. 

Agrippa founded the first free baths twenty- 
five years before our era, and modeled them 


in their general arrangement after the type of 


aGreek gymnasium. So beautiful was the 
great hall of this structure that Agrippa him- 
self became enamored of it and converted it 
into a temple which has been the admiration 
ofall ages—the Pantheon, or Temple of All 
Gods. This was the a/pha in that great al- 
phabet of baths which extended through the 
therme of Nero, Ticus, Trajan, and Com- 
modus, and reached its omega in the enor- 
mous structures of Caracalla and Diocletian. 
Three thousand six hundred bathers could 
be accommodated at once in the latter. And 
the baths of Alexander Severus, Decius, and 
Constantine, were yet to follow! The poet 
Shelley { basked lizard-like in the sunshine 
of the Baths of Caracalla and composed there 
the undying strophes of his ‘‘ Prometheus 
Unbound,” while one of the most beautiful 


*A distance of 1,618 English yards. 

t(Cam'po fé-li-ce.) Happy or fortunate field or plain. 

{Perey Bysshe, (1792-1822.) An English poet, In 1818 
heleft England for Italy and never returned) He was 
drowned while sailing from Leghorn to Lerici. His body 
Was recovered, and was burned, and the ashes placed in 
the Protestant burying-ground at Rome, near the grave of 
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churches in Rome, St. Mary of the Angels, 
hallows forever the main hall of the Baths of 
Diocletian,—the man who abandoned an em- 
pire to cultivate cabbages.* 

No two of these multifold bath-structures 
were alike, and they were so numerous that 
at any minute sixty thousand persons could 
bathe together in them, without utilizing the 
Tiber, the Arno, the lake of Agrippa, or the 
baths in private houses. Originally starting 
as bath-houses they soon became veritable 
Spas—the Baden-Badens, Monacos, and Sara- 
togas of Rome, where people congregated not 
to bathe but to be amused, the core, center, 
and soul of imperial Roman life. They grew 
into gigantic clubs, promenades, libraries, 
intermingled with parks and _pleasure- 
gardens ; literary entertainments of all sorts 
abounded in them, and they were full of brill- 
iant women and fashionable men who flirted 
and gossiped, read and idled through the 
soft Roman summer, the last idea of whom 
it was to listen for the tolling of the great 
bell that announced the opening of the therma 
proper. And so luxurious grew the habits 
bred by this effeminate indulgence that 
Roman emperors at last bathed in basins of 
tepid perfumes and swam in oil of saffron. 
The baths ultimately became dagnios (ban’y6s) 
of the vilest description. 

One perpetually reads of bread-riots in an- 
cient Rome and the rapacity of the people, 
and the subserviency of their rulers at last 
became so great that half the population of 
the city was fed from the private purse of 
the emperors. Still the cry was not, ‘‘ Bread 
and Meat !’’ but ‘‘ Bread and Circus!’’ The 
austere, abstemious Romans once so cele- 
brated for civic virtue and self-restraint have 
come down to us nailed to the ignominious 
cross of an aphorism that reveals at once 
how deeply they had fallen and how widely 
they had wandered from republican sim- 
plicity. 

The circuses, theaters, and amphitheaters 
of the place jostled the temples and baths at 
every angle, and were interleaved and inter- 
larded everywhere between and among the 
other indispensable chapters of Roman life. 


* This emperor resigned the throne in 305 and withdrew 
to Salona where he passed the last eight years of his life 
in retirement, devoted to farming interests. His reply to 
his former colleague, urging him to resume the reins of 
government, has become famous. ‘ Would you could see 
the cabbages planted by my hands at Salona, you would 
then never think of urging such an attempt.” 
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The greatest of the former was the Circus 
Maximus, shaped like an early Greek hippo- 
drome (race-course) and having the slopes of 
the Palatine and Aventine for its ‘‘dress- 
circle,’’ parquet, and opera-boxes, where 
285,000 spectators could gaze entranced on 
flying chariots and hurrying horses. The 
Circus Maximus has been entirely destroyed, 
but the circus of Bovillz, near Albano, and 
that of Romulus, the son of Maxentius, upon 
the Via Appia, preserve the plan of it. 

The Roman never liked simulated tragedy, 
and comedy never became a mighty political 
vehicle at Rome as it did at Athens under 
Aristophanes. Though they built immense 
theaters like that of the edile Scaurus,* 
which stood for one week and held 80,000 
spectators (while 3,000 mute spectators in 
bronze looked on); though Pompey and 
Augustus erected stone theaters of 11,000 to 
20,000 ‘‘sittings,’’ yet like their modern de- 
scendants, the Spaniards, the Romans cared 
nothing for the theater until it became the 
amphi-theater, the ring of the gladiator, the 
bull-ring, where lions roared and elephants 
plunged and tigers crouched and human 
blood flowed in torrents,—the ring of martyr- 
dom for man and beast that obtained its most 
desolate and desperate celebrity when it ran 
blood-red with the life of Christian converts. 

This sort of tragedy—real, not simulated— 
instantly became a passion with them as soon 
as Marcus and Decius Brutus, in 264 B. C., 
instituted the fatal funeral games in which 
prisoners of war fought in the Forum ; fol- 
lowed, in 252 B.C., by the slaughter of ele- 
phants captured from the Carthaginians, and 
the slaughter of deserters by beasts of prey 
under Aimilius Paulus. From this moment 
merely intellectual titillation such as was 
afforded by the tickling elegance of the 
comedian or tragedian ‘‘ spouting ’’ harmless 
hexameters became worse than nonsense to 
these matter-of-fact Aryans who despised 
mere ‘‘shows”’ and simulacra and imagery : 
what they wanted was the real thing—rivers 
of blood, screams of rapture or agony, roar- 
ing of wild beasts, boundless ululation of 
immense multitudes, the tableau of all Rome 
from empress and vestal virgin to /azzaroni + 


*A stepson to Sulla. He was elected adile in 58 B. C. 
He possessed enormous wealth and was noted for his ex- 
travagant expenditure. 

t(Laz-za-ré/ni.) A name given in Naples to beggars, or 
the poor who have no homes. It is derived from the hos- 
pital of St. Lazarus which is a refuge for them. 
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of the street-corners looking on ; and all this 
enshrined and pictured in gigantic amphi- 
theaters like the Flavian Coliseum whose 
ruins still tower heavenward and extort alter. 
nate shudders and raptures from wondering 
tourists. 

Architecturally the amphitheater was the 
completed theater. The latter was semi- 
circular, and often consisted of three tiers or 
stories of arcades (as did the amphitheater), 
one ornamented with engaged Tuscan pillars, 
the second with Ionic, and the third with 
Corinthian pilasters with their respective en- 
tablatures. Roman taste in these particulars 
was rather encyclopedic than eclectic. 

The origin of the oval, or ovoid, shaped 
amphitheater is not accurately known. Cesar 
is thought to have suggested it in his wooden 
Theatrum Vé-na-to’ri-um, which was after- 
ward imitated in stone by Statilius Taurus* 
in the reign of Augustus, and in the wooden 
structures of Augustus, Tiberius, and Nero. 
Amphitheatrical sports became so popular 
that numerous provincial towns like Verona, 
Nismes (neem), Treves, Pompeii, Hercula- 
neum, Albanum, Sutri, etc., had amphi- 
theaters of their own, in many cases still re- 
maining in most perfect preservation. 

Though amusement seemed the chief ob- 
ject of existence in ancient Rome as in mod- 
ern Paris, there was a great shadow on the 
lives of the Romans, as there was on that of 
the Egyptians, and this shadow corporealized 
itself in huge mausoleums, monumental 
tombs, columbaria rising like vast fortresses 
and stuffed with innumerable cinerary urns 
holding the ashes of innumerable cremated 
bodies,—mighty hotels of the dead where all 
the once living world might be entertained,— 
caravansaries of the pilgrims who journeyed 
from the Eternal City to the other eteruity, 
Golgothas, places not of a skull, but it may 
be of tens of thousands of skulls. There 
ranged from the simple tomb, or /wmudlus, in 
the prehistoric necropolis to the magnificent 
tombs of Cze-cil’i-a Me-tel’la, wife of Crassus, 
and of the Plautii, that of Augustus upon 
the Via Flaminia, and the gigantic mauso- 
leum of Hadrian, the lower portion of which 
now forms the substructure of the Castle of St. 
Angelo. The Via Appiais the Street of Tombs 
of Rome and displays in its endless rows of 
burial-places the greatest variety of funeral 


*A Roman general who commanded the fleet of Mark 
Antony against Sextus Pompey. 
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fashion and architecture, from simple piers and 
ean burial-chambers to enormous 
buildings that served as medizeval fortresses. 
The singular Roman columbaria were so 
called from columba, a dove, and columba- 
rium, a dove-cote, from the thousands of 
niches, or dove-nests, for funeral urns arranged 
in them for the ashes of the dead. In later 
times,the vast under-ground tangle and laby- 
rinth of the catacombs sheltered the extinct 
life, the martyred or hidden population of 
Christian Rome. 


Sumptuous examples of monumental se- 
pulchral columns were found in the column 
of Trajan, the base of which coutained the 
sarcophagus of the emperor, the column of 
Marcus Aurelius, and that of Antoninus Pius. 
Trajan’s Column is at the same time a tomb 
and a beautiful and impressive MS.-memoir 
of Roman history, containing in its wealth 
of spirally ascending bas-reliefs a marble 
chronicle of this gifted engineer-emperor’s 
campaigns on the Danube. 


LIFE IN MEDIZVAL ITALY. 


BY THE REV. ALFRED J. CHURCH, M.A. 
Of University College, London. 


I.—VENICE. 

ENICE, the city of islands, whose 
V streets are canals, is somewhat like 
those strange relics of pre-historic 

days, the ‘‘ lake-villages,’’* as they are called, 
which man, for fear of savage neighbors, 
brute or human, built in the midst of the 
waters. Its earliest beginnings may be traced 
back to the middle of the fifth century of our 
erawhen Northern Italy was ravaged bya 
race of barbarians more terrible than Gauls 
or Goths or Vandals. For morethan seventy 
years there had been rumors that the Huns 
were coming from the East. So hideous as 
scarcely to be human, without pity, without 
morals, without religion—so they were de- 
scribed—they inspired an indescribable dread. 
In 451 they crossed the Rhine, but were 
checked for a time by the bloody defeat of 
Chalons.t The next year they burst into 


*Clusters of pre-historic dwellings found in different 
parts of the world, but in most perfect preservation in 
Switzerland. ‘They are of two kinds, fascine dwellings 
and pile dwellings. The former were built on a founda- 
tion of reeds, or tree stems, woven together in horizontal 
layers alternated with layers of clay or gravel, the whole 
mass sunk in the water and kept in place by a few stakes 
orpiles. The pile dwellings were built on platforms sup- 
Ported on piles driven deeply into the lake bottom, but 
Projecting above the water.’’ ‘They were used in the 
Stone Age, and may yet be found in Russia and Borneo and 
Msome islands, The village was connected to the shore 
by abridge; each family had its own hut. 

t(Shi-long.) The Huns under Attila, ‘the scourge of 
God,” were so completely defeated in this battle (451 A.D.) 
by the forces of Theodoric and Aetius that Attila built his 
own funeral pire, on which, had the Romans renewed the 
battle on the following day, he intended to burn himself 
andall his treasures. Some accounts say that 162,000, 
others that 300,000, men on each side were left dead on the 


Italy. Many of its inhabitants sought refuge 
in the islands of the north-western corner of 
the Adriatic, barren spots, covered with 
brush-wood, where even water fit for use 
could scarcely be found, before known only 
to afew fishermen, but destined to become 
the seat of a great power. 

At first, indeed, the new state had, so to 
speak, two capitals, one on the main-land, 
Malamocco by name, and another the island 
of Rialto. It was in 810, when the main-land 
capital was abandoned, that the Venice of 
history may be said to have had its begin- 
ning. In that year Pepin, son of Charles the 
Great, whom Pope Adrian had made king of 
Italy, having conquered the Lombards, turned 
his thoughts eastward tothe empire which 
had its seat at Constantinople. 

The state which had grown up on the 
shores and islands of the north-western 
Adriatic lay between him and the dominions 
of the emperor, and he set himself to subdue 
it. The main-land settlement and some of 
the islands fell into his hands ; but Rialto re- 
mained unsubdued, and to this he proceeded 
to transport his army by abridge of boats. 
The Venetians saw that they must defend 
themselves or perish. Manning their swift- 
est and most serviceable ships they attacked 
the invaders. The bridge was broken down ; 
many of the enemy were slain, and at least 


field, Theodoric, himself, the king of the Visigoths being 
among the number. Aetius, the Roman general, weak- 
ened by the withdrawal of the Visigoths, did not dare 
venture to attack them again, and Attila led his remain- 
ing forces back to Germany. This is ranked as one ofthe 
decisive battles of the world. 
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ag many drowned. The French king raised 
the siege, and Venice was left free to grow 
great and powerful. Its central spot was 
now, as has been said, Rialto, to which as 
time went on and the population increased, 
neighboring islands were joined by bridges 
(there were, it is said, sixty islands in all). 
On one of these was built the palace of the 
doge (ddje)—for by this name (a modification 
of the Latin dux) the citizens called their 
chief magistrate ; on another over the body 
of the patron saint, which had been trans- 
ported thither from Alexandria, rose the 
splendid basilica* of St. Mark. 

If the early inhabitants of Venice found in 
the sea which surrounded their city an assur- 
ance of safety, their successors saw cause to 
regard it as the element which was to bring 
them wealth and power. First of all they 
had to make it safe for merchants and travel- 
ers. From time immemorial the Mediterra- 
nean had been infested by pirates, who found 
shelter in its recegses and abundant booty in 
the commerce which crossed its waters and 
even in the towns which were built on its 
shores. Venice suffered, as Rome itself, in the 
very height of its power, had suffered, from 
their depredations. 


At last a daring act of robbery exhausted 


the patience of the people. It was the yearly 
custom that on the day of the translation of 
the bones of St. Mark (January 31), twelve 
Venetian maidens for whom, in consideration 
of their fathers’ good services, the state found 
dowries, should be married with great pomp 
in the cathedral church of San Pietro del Cas- 
tello (pé-a’tro del cas-tel’lo). Some pirates 
of Trieste hid themselves by night in the 
bishop’s palace, and, bursting into the church 
while high mass was being said, carried off 
the twelve brides with their dowries. As 
soon as the doge and his counselors heard of 
this outrage they put forth the whole force of 
the republic to punish the marauders. These 
had not expected so speedy a pursuit and 
were found off their guard in the very act of 
dividing the spoil. The Venetians fell upon 
them, and, refusing to give quarter, slew 
them to a man. 

Before the end of the tenth century Venice 
had cleared the sea of the pest of pirates, and 
was undisputed mistress of the Adriatic. It 


* Literally ‘“‘royal hall,’ a name given to certain great 
buildings in Rome and afterward to churches which were 
constructed after their model, and sometimes were the 
actual buildings turned to Christian uses.—4._//. C. 


- emperor’s dominions. 
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was to commemorate this success that, year 
by year, on Ascension Day, the doge went 
solemnly forth, as was said, to wed the Adri- 
atic. Everything was on the most splendid 
scale. The Sucentoro (bu-sen’to-ro)—this 
was the name of the ship of state—wasaq 
galley of forty oars, each worked by four 
rowers. A canopy of crimson velvet covered 
the after deck, on which were ranged ninety 
seats for the great Venetian nobles. On the 
stern, with the banner of St. Mark drooping 
over it, was the doge’s throne. When the 
vessel reached the open sea, the doge stepped 
out on a gallery behind the throne, and 
threw aring into the waves, saying at the 
same time, ‘‘ We take thee to wife, O sea, in 
token of a true and unending dominion.” 
So the Adriatic became the bride of the city, 
for whom its chief ruler stood proxy, and was 
to be obedient and dutiful, as brides should 
be, to her lord. 

‘This fantastic ceremony meant something 
that was not at all fantastic, but had a very 
real and solid value. The Venetians became 
the great carriers of the trade between the 
West and the East. Then at the end of the 
eleventh century began the great movement 
of the Crusades. Europe wasted lives and 
treasure without end on these enterprises 
(though, indeed, as it would be easy to show 
on proper occasion, there was something else 
than waste in the matter), but Venice made 
huge gains out of the loss of the rest of 
Christendom. Her fleets did much work in 
transporting the armies of the cross to the 
East. The sea gave aneasier and safer route 
than the land, and Venice was at hand with 
her skillful sailors and well-furnished ships 
to furnish a passage, not without a consider- 
ation in gold and other gains. Her mer- 
chants became the wealthiest in Europe ; nor 
was there a city which could boast more 
splendid buildings, both public and private. 
Abroad she extended her boundaries year by 
year till all the Eastern coast of the Adriatic 
was dotted with her ports and factories. 

This growth did not, of course, escape the 
jealous notice of the emperors of Constauti- 
nople. The relations of the two states, one 
rapidly rising into greatness, the other as 
rapidly decaying, grew more and more hos- 
tile. Atlast war broke out. The emperor 
seized a number of Venetian merchants, and 
confiscated their goods. The republic retali- 
ated by sending an expedition to ravage the 
The immediate result 
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was disastrous to Venice, for a pestilence 
broke out in the fleet (men talked, after the 
fashion of the day, of poisoned wells), and it 
returned with sadly diminished numbers. A 
romantic story is told of this luckless cam- 


i the great houses of the city none 
was greater than that of the Giustiniani. 
This, it was said, lost all its male members 
by the pestilence, all, that is, but one, and he 
wasamonk, and vowed to celibacy. But 
Venice could not spare one of its noblest 
families, and the Pope was entreated to free 
the monk from his vows. The prayer was 
granted, and the young Niccolo Giustiniani 
(joos-te-ne-4’ne) was wedded to the daughter 
of thedoge himself, Anna Michieli(me-she‘li). 
“Which thing,’’ says the chronicler, ‘‘ pro- 
cured the continuance in the city of the Casa 
Giustiniani, in which afterward flourished 
men of the highest intellect and eloquence.”’ 
And when Niccolo had given a family to his 
country, he went back to his convent, while 
Anna took the vows on which she had long 
ago resolved, in the nunnery of her choice. 

With what is called the Fourth (sometimes 
the Fifth) Crusade there came to Venice a 
great opportunity of revenge on her Easterrt 
neighbor, and at the same time of aggran- 
dizment which she used with consummate 
tact and courage, and, it must be added, most 
unscrupulously. A great company of nobles 
and knights and commoners, urged by Pope 
Innocent III. and his preachers, had taken 
the cross, and they were waiting to be trans- 
ported to the Holy Land. To go by land, as 
more than one disastrous march across Asia 
Minor had proved, would be fatal, and they 
had no ships to go by sea. Venice was their 
only resource, and to Venice, Geoffry de Ville 
Hardouin (who was afterward to write the 
story of the expedition) went with five other 
envoys. Hetold his business to the doge, 
Enrico Dan’do-lo, an old man who had long 
since passed his ninetieth year. With the ad- 
vice of his council, the doge made these terms 
with the Crusaders. Venice would transport 
their army, receiving four marks for every 
horse and two for every man.* The total of 
the passage money was to be 95,000 marks, or 
$315,000. 

The consent of the people was won by a 
cleverly contrived scene. Ten thousand citi- 


*This in present value would be at least $200 per horse 
and $100 per man. 
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zens were assembled in the great church of 
St. Mark to take counsel about the enter- 
prise. After mass had been said, the envoys 
entered and gave their message. ‘‘ We have 
come,’’ they said, ‘‘to beg you to have pity 
on Jerusalem, which is held in bondage by 
the Turks, knowing that there is no other 
nation that has so great power on the sea.”’ 
Then they knelt weeping at the doge’s feet. 
The doge himself and his counselors wept 
for sympathy, or from craft, and shouted, 
‘We will it! We willit!’ The whole mul- 
titude took up the cry, and the excellent bar- 
gain was duly made. 

But when the time came to start, the Cru- 
saders had not their 95,000 marks ready. The 
leaders pledged their credit to the utmost, 
and even gave up their plate, so that as the 
native chronicler says, ‘‘You might have 
seen many fine vessels of gold and silver car- 
ried to the doge’s house for payment.”’ 

But after all was done, only 61,000 marks 
could be produced. Then Dandolo came for- 
ward with his offer. ‘‘ Take for us,’’ he said, 
‘Zara, of which the king of Hungary has 
robbed us, and we will forgive you the 34,000 
marks.’’ The Crusaders murmured, but 
could not help themselves. So they sailed 
to Zara (which was on the Dalmatian coast, 
and some two hundred miles from Venice), 
old Dandolo himself having first had the 
cross sewed to his cotton cap, in front of the 
high altar, and going with them. 

Zara was taken in a few days, and the Cru- 
saders hoped to begin their real work. But 
it was late in the year—November 15—and 
the Venetians made difficulties. In the end 
the army wintered at Zara. In duetimea 
daring scheme was proposed. One Alexius, 
rightful heir to the imperial throne of Con- 
stantinople, had come to seek help from 
Venice. He was profuse in his promises. 
Restore him to his rights, and he would fur- 
nish 400,000 marks for the conquest of the 
Holy Land and would himself take the cross. 
Meanwhile how could the Crusaders better 
serve the cause of God than by bringing back 
Constantinople, the great seat of the Greek 
schism, to the unity of the faith? Some of 
the chiefs protested, and the pope himself 
was furious at the idea of Crusaders turning 
aside from a war against the infidels to be- 
siege a Christian city. But old Dandolo 
paid no heed to his protests. Inthe end, 
Constantinople was taken, and a Latin em- 
pire set up, the throne being first offered to 
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the doge, who, of course, having the weight 
of nearly a century upon him, and knowing 
that he was better off at home, refused the 
honor. 

The empire thus set up had a brief and in- 
glorious existence, but Venice reaped advan- 
tages from the expedition which it would be 
difficult to estimate. A great trading city 
she had been before; she now became an 
European power. The thirteenth century 
was perhaps her golden age. She had as yet 
no dangerous rival abroad, and she had peace 
at home, for the exclusive power of a caste 
which has made the word “ Venetian’’ a 
synonym for oligarchical was not yet estab- 
lished. Art, especially in the form of archi- 
tecture, found munificent patrons, and Greek 
learning, though Venice, as we shall see, was 
never acity of culture, met with welcome 
and support. 

To this period belongs the great traveler 
who would himself have sufficed to make 
Venice famous, Marco Polo. A scion of one 
of the smaller noble houses, he inherited his 
taste for adventure. His father Niccolo and 
his uncle Matteo had penetrated into Central 
Asia, and had talked with the great Tartar 
prince, Kublai Khan (koo’bli kan). Coming 


back with the great khan’s message to the 
pope, that he desired to have a hundred wise 
men sent to him who should convert his peo- 
ple tothe Christian faith, they visited again— 
it was after an interval of fifteen years— 


their native Venice. There Niccolo found 
that a son had been born to him in his ab- 
sence. This son was the famous Marco. 
The ‘‘hundred wise men’”’ they could not 
find—for there was no missionary zeal in 
those days. Indeed the poor substitutes with 
which the pope supplied them did not go far- 
ther than Lagos, so terrified were they by 
rumors of war and the darkness of the un- 
known region into which they were to 
plunge. So the two brothers were content to 
take back with them the young Marco. Very 
probably but for him the story of their jour- 
neyings would never have been told, and so, 
perhaps, the fame by which his elder kins- 
men are overshadowed is not undeserved. 
That story cannot betold here. But the 
scene of the travelers’ return must not be 
wholly passed over. The three wanderers 
with their long beards, their taces sunburnt 
almost to blackness, and their coarse coats 
with sheep-skin collars of Tartar fashion, were 
with difficulty recognized, and could hardly 
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make themselves believed. It was only by 
substantial proofs that they could convince 
their skeptical fellow-countrymen. The 
jewels, the diamonds, rubies, carbuncles, and 
sapphires which unripping thecoats in which 
he and his kinsmen had returned, poured out 
in magnificent profusion before the eyes of 
their guests, proved that Kublai Khan 
and his treasure-house were not creatures of 
fancy. 

The later adventures of Marco are signif- 
cant of oneof the great troubles that were 
coming upon the Mistress of the Adriatic. 
He was taken prisoner in a battle with the 
Genoese, and spent more than a year of his 
life in a Genoese prison. Throughout the 
greater part of the fourteenth century the 
struggle with this new rival from the west of 
Italy was fierce and incessant. On the whole, 
Venice suffered more than her antagonist. 
Perhaps the Genoese, recruited from the 
hardy population of Piedmont, were the stur- 
dier race. Perhaps we may find a cause in 
the sinister change which the closing years 
of the thirteenth century and the beginning 
of the fourteenth saw in the Venetian consti- 
tution; for now occurred what was called 
the ‘‘ Closing ’’ of the Great Council. There- 
after, to put an intricate matter very briefly, 
none were to bear rule in Venice whose 
fathers had not borne it before them. The 
fourteenth century was a period of conspira- 
cies ; and discord at home never fails to di- 
minish vigor abroad. 

Once, indeed, the great city came peril- 
ously near to capture. Padua, a neighbor on 
the main-land, who had reason to fear her 
power (Padua was taken by Venice in 1404), 
made a hostile league of which Genoa was 
the most active member. This was in 1378. 
After several defeats on thesea, the Venetians 
were driven back on their last defenses. 
Even Chioggia (ké-od’ja) fell into the hands 
of the allies who were under the com- 
mand of the Genoese captain Pietro 
Doria. The doge, overborne by the prayers 
and the tears of the people, sent envoys to 
the enemy, begging for peace. Their spokes- 
man—he was a Guistiniano—made an elo- 
quent speech, and then bringing out a blank 
sheet of paper, bade them write what condi- 
tions they would, whatever they might be, 
Venice would fulfill them. The Paduans 
were for making peace ; the Genoese declared 
that they would not be content till they had 
bridled the horses of St. Mark. So the 
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struggle began again. It still went against 
Venice, till in January, 1379, Doria was 
crushed to death by the fall of a great stone 
from a bell-tower which had been struck by 
aVenetian gun. After this the fortune of 
war changed. In June, Chioggia was re- 


taken. The next year peace was madeon equal 
terms for the two combatants. 
was never the same again. 

We get a picture of her greatness and 
splendor from an eye-witness of no common 


But Venice 


note. 

Hither, at the very height of his fame, came 
Petrarch,* the laureate of Italy. It was his 
third visit. He had been in the city asa 
student, and again as the embassador of the 
prince of Milan, and nowas he was approach- 
ing old age he sought refuge, almost as its 
founder had sought it, from the mercenaries 
who were as ruthless and brutal as any Huns. 
He found the city, he says, less gay than she 
had seemed in his student days—perhaps 
some of the change may have been in him- 
self—but it was still, compared to the rest of 
Italy, a haven of peace. He gives in his let- 
tersa glowing description of his new home, 
of its holidays and festivals, of its stately 
public life, of its commerce which sent the 
wine of Italy to ‘‘ foam in British cups,”’ its 
fruits to flatter the palates of the Scythians, 
and the wood of its forests to the A°gean and 
Grecian Isles. He describes in particular two 
ships bound for the Don, but carrying trad- 
ers who were determined to penetrate still 
farther, to the Caucasus or the Indian Ocean. 
The masts of one of them overtopped the 


*(Pe-trark’) Francesco. 
chiefly a writer of sonnets. 


(1304-1374.) An Italian poet, 
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towers of the palace in which the munifi- 
cence of the state had lodged him. 

Another naval picture which he draws is 
that of the ship which brought back to Venice 
the news that Candia (Crete) had been recov- 
eredtothe republic. Its rigging was covered 
with green branches, and when it came near 
enough to be more clearly seen, many men 
could be distinguished on its prow, crowned 
with ieaves, and waving flags in their hands. 
From this he passes on to describe the public 
rejoicings, the solemn thanksgiving in the 
basilica of St. Mark, and the splendid secu- 
lar spectacle which followed it when, proba- 
bly in imitation of the Trojan game described 
in Virgil, twenty-four of the noblest youths 
of Venice, arrayed in purpleand gold, at once 
restrained and excited their generous steeds. 

Among the spectators were noble English 
personages who had found their way to the 
famous City of Merchants. 

Venice, I have said, was never a home of 
culture. Dante* visited it and found nothing 
to please him. She received Petrarch splen- 
didly, but drove him away by giving a ready 
ear to ignorant detractors who could not ap- 
preciate his greatness ; and she allowed the 
books which he had given for the foundation 
ofa library to lie unused and uncared for. 
Her own contributions to literature were of 
the scantiest. She had annalists, but scarce. 
ly an historian.. Sanudo, perhaps the most 
notable of her writers, she neglected. 

Of the days of her decline, to which the 
discovery of the New World gave a final im- 
pulse, it is not within my province to speak. 

* Allighieri (a-le-ge-a’ree dan’te). (1265-1321.) An illus- 
trious Italian poet, author of ‘‘ The Divina Commedia.”’ 
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E found us when the age had bound 
Our souls in its benumbing round ; 

He spoke, and loosed our heart in tears. 
He laid us as we lay at birth 
On the cool flowery lap of earth, 
Smiles broke from us and we had ease ; 
The hills were round us, and the breeze 
Went o’er the sun-lit fields again ; 
Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 
Our youth return’d ; for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up and closely furl’d, 
The freshness of the early world.— Matthew Arnold. 





ZENOBIA. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


I. 

ALMYRA, or Tadmor,* now a little 
P village on an oasis in the desert about 
one hundred fifty miles north-east of 
Damascus, was in olden times a powerful and 
most interesting city whose superb ruins with 
their historic inscriptions have attracted the 
attention of all who take interest in the pict- 
uresque andthe romantic. From an obscure 
and forlorn ‘‘ way-station ’’ of the desert cara- 
vans, it gradually gathered population and 
rose tothe glory of a splendid center of wealth 

and power. 

When Odenatus was king of Palmyra, 
Zenobia was his wife, and of all the women of 
ancient history she presents the most pictur- 
esque bearing and touches the deepest chord 
of sympathy and admiration. While in the 
best sense of the word, Odenatus was nota 
king, his domain being a Roman colony and 
subject to the iron hand of that nation whose 


ambition had no bounds, still he had power 


enough to long for more. His dream was to 
make himself emperor of all Syria. In the 
midst of his career and before he had accom- 
plished the best part of his purposes, he was 
assassinated and Zenobia took the reins of 
government just at a time when the fate of 
Palmyra was in the balance. 

The city was now a beautiful and populous 
place, overflowing with wealth, a center of 
culture and social gayety, and famous for its 
superb palaces and luxury-burdened bazars ; 
but the power of Rome was tightening as the 
great empire reached out and demanded more 
and more tribute. 

Zenobia soon saw that she must choose be- 


* Palmyra is first mentioned in II. Chronicles VIII., 5’ 
under the name Tadmor. The Greek influence seems to 
have been uppermost in shaping the civilization of the 
city, and its temples must have been both beautiful and 
imposing. Above every thing it was a center of trade, a 
focus for the innumerable caravans from all directions. A 
wise policy of neutrality while Rome and other nations 
were at war, poured into the lap of Tadmor an overflow of 
wealth, so to say, that rendered her unduly prosperous, 
and, of course, self-consciously (if such a word applies to a 
city) proud, so that at the zenith of her glory she courted 
her own downfall. Palmyra was first taken by Aurelian 
in the year 272. A year later it displeased him again and 
he retook and destroyed it with most of its people. Since 
then it has been a ruin.—M. 7. 


tween the alternatives : subjection to Rome 
or war with Rome. With true heroism she 
chose the latter and marshaled her army to 
meet the forces of the Emperor Aurelian, 
She had called about her a court of great brill. 
iancy, her immediate advisers being men of 
extraordinary gifts and attainments, and had 
crowned herself Queen of the East. What 
visions of power and glory may have haunted 
her at this crisis of her romantic life we can 
no more than surmise; but for a while she 
stood forth a queen indeed, giving to all time 
an incomparable example of womanly cour- 
age and nobility. She managed her affairs 
with great skill and directed her military op- 
erations in person, showing a genius of the 
first order which, every one must feel, ought 
to have been crowned with success. 
II. 

The story of ‘‘ Zenobia ; or the Fall of Pal- 
myra,’’ as told by William Ware,* is in the 
form of letters written by L. Manlius Piso, 
from Palmyra, to his friend Marcus Curtius, 
at Rome. It begins witha striking account 
of the voyage from Rome to Berytus by way 
of Ostia and the African coast, giving bright 
glimpses of Carthage, A®tna, Cyprus, and 
the Syrian coast. On board the ship, Piso 
makes the acquaintance of an interesting old 
Jew by the name of Isaac and a Roman Chris- 
tian called Probus, both of whom disembark 
at an African port, promising to see him again 
at Palmyra. Isaac is in the guise of a peddler 
with jewels and manuscripts for sale. Piso 
buys of him a casket of rings on each of which 
is carved a fine portrait of Zenobia side by 
side with one of her husband, the king re- 
cently dead. Probus tells an affecting story 
of his experiences as a Christian and pur- 
chases from Isaac some manuscripts. Asthe 
twain take leave of Piso on the African coast 
the Jew advises the latter to forsake the re- 
ligion of Rome and become a follower of the 
Jewish faith, but Piso makes light of the 
thought, remembering, however, with singu- 
lar persistence the look of the old peddler’s 
eyes and the fierce emotion with which he de- 
nounced the Romans. 


*(1797-1852.) A distinguished American author. 
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By a circuitous route which leads him 
through one of the richest regions of the East 
and over the desert, Piso comes at length to 
Palmyra and seeks the house of Gracchus, a 
rich and influential personage. This house 
is described as a palace of magnificent propor- 
tions situated just across the street from the 
Temple of Justice. Piso is conducted by a 
servant who leads him through the lovely 
grounds and into the spacious hall of the 
dwelling where he suddenly finds himself 
dasping in his arms Fausta (the lovely 
daughter of Gracchus) whom he had known 
six years before in Rome, and who is now 
eighteen. He can scarcely realize that she is a 
woman, so tall and beautiful, so self-possessed 
and intelligent. Gracchus is described as 
aman of power in Palmyra, and Fausta 
proves to be a most enthusiastic admirer of 
Zenobia and eloquently declares herself ready 
to follow the queen to battle even against the 
Romans if need be. 

At the opening of the story, however, no 
disclosure is made of any general indications 
of a coming struggle for the absolute inde- 
pendence of Palmyra; but the writer adroitly 
manages to permit glimpses of a popular 
feeling in the city against the Romans and 
their domination. 

Inan interview with Gracchus, Piso learns 
that this wise man has fears that the Emper- 
or Aurelian may entertain some scheme for 
obtaining a firmer control of Zenobia’s do- 
main. The subject is discussed and it is then 
that Piso discovers how deep-seated and how 
fervid is the love of Fausta for her queen, and 
how close to Zenobia’s confidence both she 
and her father stood. 

Piso’s father had died upon his own sword, 
in good Roman fashion, to avoid indignities 
at the hands of captors, and his example had 
been promptly followed by his elder son, 
Piso's brother; but a younger son, Calpur- 
nius, was still in captivity. It was with the 
purpose of compassing the release of this un- 
fortunate brother that Piso had come to Pal- 
myra. He knew the powerful influence of 
the great young queen and hoped that through 
Gracchus he might enlist her in behalf of his 
long lost and fondly beloved kinsman. He 
almost despairs when told that although Per- 
sia and Palmyra are at peace, there is no good- 
feeling between the powers and that it would 
be useless to present the matter to Zenobia. 
Both Gracchus and Fausta interest them- 
selves deeply in Piso’s quest and presently at 
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the suggestion of the sweet girl it is agreed 
that a secret messenger shall be dispatched 
to Persia to bring back news of the captive’s 
condition, or if possible secure his release and 
return to Rome. Piso is reminded of the old 
Jewish peddler and knowing his vagrant 
habits and wide acquaintance with the world 
selects him to do this delicate errand. 

Speaking of the Jew recalled the incident 
of the jewel purchase, whereupon Piso showed 
the rings he had in acasket and inquired if 
the portraits on them were good likenesses of 
Zenobia and Odenatus. They proved to be 
wonderfully exact, having been executed by 
the celebrated artist Demetrius. Piso tries to 
place one of the rings on Fausta’s finger, 
but before it can be placed there, she, to 
make room for it, flings off one bearing the 
head of Emperor Aurelian. Piso picks this 
up and wears it himself, and so in half ban- 
ter each has declared loyalty to a chosen 
monarch. 

III. 

Piso is driven about the city in company 
with Fausta, sees the magnificent Temple of 
the Sun, a wonder of Greek art, and the pal- 
ace of Zenobia; then he is taken into the 
lovely and odorous parterres, sees the luxu- 
rious suburban homes, the fountains, the gar- 
dens, and finally witnesses from a house-top, 
the return of the beautiful queen and the 
princess Julia in all the pomp and splendor 
of state from an expedition to some distant 
region. 

Among Zenobia’s advisers at court were 
many Greek scholars and philosophers and 
the celebrated Longinus. Another noted and 
influential personage was the Christian 
Bishop of Antioch who had gained the respect 
and confidence of the Princess Julia. 

The story does not fairly open until Piso 
has gone with Fausta and her father to the 
great amphitheater to witness the games 
given by the queen on her return to Palmyra. 
It was here in presence of the vast multitude 
that the three sons of Zenobia appeared arrayed 
as Ceesars in token of their defiance of Rome 
and its authority. This was the signal fora 
mighty outburst of boastful patriotic cries by 
the people. Rome was denounced and the 
Emperor Aurelian’s name coupled with in- 
sult, was bandied about from the arena to the 
uppermost seats, amid the wildest excitement. 
Both Piso and Gracchus well knew that if the 
emperor should hear of this (and surely he 
would), the result must be war. 
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Soon after this, Piso gains an interview 
with the queen in her palace and frankly tells 
her that it is the purpose of the emperor of 
Rome to confirm his domination of Palmyra 
and to insist upon her acknowledgment of 
his superiority. This leads Zenobia to de- 
clare that she, too, is ambitious and that she 
will hear to nothing short of a power equal 
with that of Aurelian. In the same inter- 
view Piso discovers that Julia has come under 
the Christianizing influence of the great 
Bishop of Antioch and is deeply opposed to 
her mother’s ambitious scheme. 

A little later the queen takes Piso and 
Fausta along with the royal family to her 
country palace where they engage in rural 
pastimes and where Fausta and Julia prove 
themselves the superiors of the best male war- 
riors in casting the spear. A visit is made 
toa noble Christian hermit who expounds 
the growing doctrines of the Christ. Then 
come embassadors or agents from the Roman 
emperor to Zenobia demanding of her ac- 
knowledgment of Roman supremacy. She 
sends them back to Aurelian with uncondi- 
tional refusal. 

When the royal company returns to Pal- 
myra, Piso receives an epistle from Isaac the 
Jew informing him that his brother, Calpur- 
nius, is safe, but that he has become a Per- 
sian of high rank at the court of the Persian 
king. The Jew, however, had prevailed upon 
him to depart thence disguised as an Ethio- 
pian and make his way to Palmyra, more for 
gratitude to Zenobia than for love of Piso. 

Meantime the feeling of hatred toward 
Rome has increased rapidly in the city, 
whose streets swarm with Zenobia’s enthusi- 
astic and devoted subjects shouting defiance 
to all the friends of Aurelian. Critias and 
other teachers of ‘‘Cimmerian darkness,’’* 
as Piso calls it, were haranguing the youths 
in the public places and the popular feeling 
was assuming a recklessness that boded no 
good to the kingdom. 

Piso, strolling in the streets of Palmyra to 
learn what was going on, hears these ad- 
dresses. At length he comes to wherea 

* The Cimmerii are described by Homer in the Odyssey 
as a people dwelling beyond the ocean in a land of utter 
darkness, Milton alludes tothe myth in his “ L’Allegro” : 
“In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell.” The historical 
Cimmerii dwelt around what is now called the Sea of 
Azov, and in Sarmatia (now Poland). They were driven 
out of their homes by the Scythians and passed into Asia 
Minor. They took Sardis in 635 B.C., but shortly after 


were expelled from Asia by Alyattes. Some think they 
were Tartars. 


Christian is preaching with great eloquence 
and he discovers that it is Probus, who, as 
the reader will remember, was left on the 
African coast. Piso is greatly touched. 

Longinus* uses all his learning and skill to 
enforce the doctrines of Plato and to prevent 
Zenobia and her family accepting the religion 
of Christ. 

When at last the moment has arrived for 
deciding what shall be her course in dealing 
with Aurelian, Zenobia has her wise men 
come about her. The question of resistance 
is discussed, pro and con, but Zenobia and 
the majority of her court are for open defiance 
of Rome, and so war must come. 

Piso falls deeply in love with the Princess 
Julia, but when he speaks to Zenobia on the 
subject she refuses to permit him any hope 
of her consent to his marriage with her 
daughter, and so the noble Roman’s troubles 
begin afresh. But the gods favor the brave, 
Soon enough Piso shows his manly courage 
by rescuing the queen and her daughters 
from the attack of an angry elephant which, 
escaping from its managers, charges upon 
the royal chariot passing in the street. 
Snatching a spear, Piso drives it through the 
eye and into the brain of the giant brute, 
killing it instantly. 

Meantime Calpurnius arrives and the long 
parted brothers are reunited. 

War is declared. The armies of Zenobia 
are marshaled and once for all Palmyra faces 
Rome for the conflict. Zenobia takes imme- 
diate charge of all the military preparations, 
giving personal attention to every detail. 
When at last she robes herself in her armor 
of polished steel embossed with diamonds, 
and sets forth to meet the Roman army at 
Antioch, she looks like an angel of battle 
robed in flame. She addresses her soldiers 
with fiery eloquence, exciting them to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm. And so the 
magnificent army with its banners and its 
trampling trains of elephants, its steel-clad 
warriors, its flashing spears, its chariots, 

* He was a celebrated critic as well asa philosopher ; had 
traveled through many countries ; and was a close student 
of the works of Plato. Before accepting the invitation of 
Zenobia to settle at her court and become her literary in- 
structor, he had presided over a school of philosophy and 
rhetoric at Athens. So great was his knowledge that he 
was called a “living library.” It was through the advice 
of Longinus that Zenobia threw off her allegiance to 
Rome. His work “On the Sublime,” a great part of which 
is still extant, is remarkable for its wide range of thought 
and its excellence of style. His numerous other works 
have been lost. 
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and its neighing horses, went forth from Pal- 
myra. Fausta, armored like a knight, goes 
with her queen. 

Ere long news comes of a great battle in 
which Zenobia has been defeated by Aurelian. 
Another and more crushing disaster follows ; 
Livia, one of Zenobia’s daughters, fearing 
that her mother has been killed or captured, 
dreams of taking the queen’s place; but 
Jenobia brings her shattered army back to 
Palmyra, and it is to Fausta and Calpurnius 
that she owes the safety of her remaining 
forces. 

Aurelian with his victorious Romans now 
invests the city. The end cannot be far off, 
but Zenobia shows admirable if desperate 
courage. Again and again the Romans at- 
tempt to force the gates ; as many timesthey 
are repulsed with great slaughter. They then 
attempt to undermine the walls, but molten 
metal and burning pitch are poured down 
upon them while huge engines shower stones 
against their ranks. They construct towers 
and heavy battering-rams, all in vain. At 
length they sit down apparently to starve the 
Palmyrenes into subjection. 

Meantime Zenobia and the Princess Julia 
attempt to slip through the Roman army 
with the purpose of going to the Persian 


king for aid to relieve the beleaguered city. 
Through the base treason of Antiochus, a 
kinsman of Zenobia, they are delivered into 
the enemy’s hands and conducted to the Em- 


peror Aurelian. Calpurnius, who was with 
the queen and the princess, escapes capture 
and makes his way back to thecity. The 
loss of the queen was the last blow to Pal- 
myra; nothing was left but surrender. 

Gracchus and Longinus, as the most emi- 
nent men of the city and as the chief advisers 
of Zenobia, were condemned to death by 
Aurelian. Piso went to the emperor, and 
after frequent and eloquent pleadings pro- 
cured the freedom of Gracchus, but Longinus 
was beheaded. 

IV. 

Aurelian, although possessed of some 
kindly traits, was a thorough Roman despot, 
quite unscrupulous, as a rule, in his dealings 
with an enemy; but he hated a traitor, and 
no sooner had the vile betrayer of Palmyra 
served his turn than the merciless emperor 
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had him scourged trom the Roman camp, the 
order being given in Zenobia’s presence. 

Piso at first had hoped to obtain pardon for 
his brother Calpurnius, albeit he knew that 
by the Roman law death would be the pun- 
ishment for aiding the enemy. Aurelian 
was inexorable, so that Calpurnius had no 
alternative but to die or keep out of the em- 
peror’s power. 

Zenobia bore her fate like a true queen, 
and although she was forced to walk through 
the streets of Rome a prisoner loaded with 
gold chains and adorned as a captive, the cen- 
tral figure of a triumphal display, she held 
her head proudly and showed the nerve and 
courage of the superb Amazon* that she was. 
After this terrible ordeal was over, she was 
treated with extreme leniency. Aurelian 
permitted her to live as became her nobility, 
but of course forbade her return to Palmyra. 

Meantime Calpurnius and Fausta are hap- 
pily married with the blessing of Gracchus. 

The princess Julia shared her mother’scap- _ 
tivity and humiliation, but in the end we are 
informed that Piso overcomes Zenobia’s ob- 
jections and that he goes to claim the prize 
for which he has waited so long. 

To many readers the chief interest of Mr. 
Ware’s story of Zenobia will be the long dis- 
courses and conversations on the subject of 
Christianity, on one hand, and of heathen 
philosophy on the other. 

Thecharacter of Zenobia is drawn but little 
out of keeping with the meager outline given 
us by the historians. She is at once noble, 
courageous, and madly ambitious, blending 
in her nature the glowing passion and the 
lofty imagination of the East, with the stern- 
ness and despotic coldness of the Roman. 
Doubtless, distance has lent the perspective 
of romance to her career, but,at worst, it was 
a career altogether incomparable. 


*A mythical warlike race of women who lived in the 
country about the Caucasus, and who are said to have in- 
vaded all the countries around. They were governed bya 
queen, and oneof the labors of Hercules was to take 
from her her girdle. The Amazons went to the assistance 
of the Trojans near the close of their war with the Greeks, 
but their queen was killed by Achilles, It is thought by 
some that the Amazons really had a place in history. 
The Amazon River in South America was so named be- 
cause ‘its discoverer declared that he meta nation of 
armed women on its banks.” 
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SUNDAY READINGS. 


SELECTED BY BISHOP VINCENT. 


[January 5.] 

HE Religious Life, like the intellectual 
T or physical, needs work for its health, 

or even continuance. We know death 
by the still breast and stopped pulse. The 
mind, ceasing to think, has already perished. 
It decays in proportion as it is torpid. Even 
in outward Nature, the condition of life is rest- 
lessmotionandchange. Mighty forces agitate 
the whole universe. The midnight heavens 
know no slumber, but move serene through 
thebluedepths unresting. Death itself passes, 
everywhere, into new life: the corruption of 
to-day into the flowers of to-morrow. The 
great life ocean, rounding the farthest stars, 
is never still, but stirs, in ceaseless ebb and 
flow, forever. All things are full of labor. 
It is the first law of universal Being ; the 
pulse throbbing through the great whole. 
Its empire reaches from the throne of God to 
the utmost circumference, over material and 
spiritual alike. 


Religious Life is no exception to the all- 


embracing ordinance of work. It dies if it 
remains atheory. Not to apply our princi- 
ples is to deny them ; and graces left idle 
presently droop. To slight our convictions 
is to destroy the very germs of faith and feel- 
ing. As, on the one hand, any man may 
make himself an Atheist speedily by break- 
ing off his personal communion with God in 
Christ, so, if he keep this unimpaired, his re- 
ligious earnestness must find an outlet in 
Christian work. 

Praying and Working : we need both. Some 
have tried only the praying, but their re- 
ligion soon showed morbid results. Monkish 
life, of the purely passive type, has been 
found a mistake in all ages. To seek to cher- 
ish a higher spirituality by a life spent in se- 
cluded devotion, has proved itself a violation 
of divine law, by constantly passing into 
spiritual disease. Sentiment alone, unsup- 
ported by habitual practice, becomes present- 
ly sickly. If the morals remain pure, the 
mind more or less succumbs. The constant 
introspection ; the unnatural straining after 
a uniform elevation of frame and feeling ; the 
neglect of the body, and the restless mental 


excitement of purely spiritual contemplation, 
affect the brain, till, as in the case of the Monks 
of the Desert, in the earlier centuries, and 
of many enthusiasts down to our own days,— 
visions, awful combats with fiends, wild ecstat- 
ic raptures, and all the phenomena of mental 
excitement, run riot in the crazed fancy. The 
story of Antony,* true man as he was, is one 
in its lessons with that of Simeon Stylites,+ 
or of the Monks of La Trappe,{ at the pres- 
ent. 

We were never intended to seek Heaven by 
withdrawing from duty. We find it, both 
here and hereafter, in earnest, practical love 
of God and our neighbor ; not in selfish care 
for ourselves alone. We.are sent into the 
world to make it better and happier, and in 
proportion as we do so, we make ourselves 
both. Our Christian graces are God’s equip- 
ment of His true soldiers to fight, for Him, 
against the Devil and all his works. It does 
not so much matter what it be we specially 
do, if it be against the kingdom of darkness. 
All good is of God, and every form of good is 
religious, if religion inspire it. The world 


*Saint. The nameis more commonly written Anthony. 
(251-356.) One of the Christian Fathers, called the founder 
of monachism. During his seclusions he is said to have 
fought with devils. Several miracles are also attributed 
tohim. He inherited great wealth but sold all of his pos- 
sessions and gave the proceeds to the poor. He estab- 
lished at Fayoum, Egypt, a school for anchorets from 
which is dated the founding of the monastic system, 

+ (Sty-li’tes.) (About 390-460.) An ascetic who acquired 
great fame by living many years on top of a pillar. At 
first he supported himself by resting upon a beam fixed 
upon the pillar, but he soon learned to do without this 
support. At first the pillar was about ten feet high, but 
by successive additions it reached sixty feet. The top was 
only a few feet in circumference, but on it he lived for 
nearly thirty years. (See Tennyson’s poem ‘St. Simeon 
Stylites.’’) 

tA branch of the Cistercian order of monks, noted for 
the severity of the rules under which they lived. The 
members were required to rise at 2 o’clock in the morning, 
to devote twelve hours a day to devotional exercises, and 
several hours to hard labor. No worldly conversation was 
ever allowed, and strict silence was exacted forthe greater 
part ofthe time. They greeted each other with the solemn 
‘““Remember death.’”’ Their food consisted of vegetables 
and water, and they slept upon a board without undress- 
ing. In 1830the order was suppressed in France, and in 
1874 in Germany. Two establishments exist in the United 
States, at Gethsemane, Ky., and near Dubuque, Iowa; they 
are also quite strong in Ireland at the present time, 
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lies in the shadow of great darkness ; any 
spark of light we kindle is from the sun. 
Turning the soul ofa brother to God must 
ever be the first and greatest triumph ; light- 
ing up, in a hitherto dark and chaotic human 
spirit, the first rays of future immortal splen- 
dors ; but all other earnest and valiant service 
_is also accepted and duly noted in the Book 
of Remembrance. Therecould be nothing less 
than the cup of cold water given to one of 
God’s little ones, in the name of a disciple, 
yet it, too, glitters with His approving smile. 
No human want or sorrow, nothing that can 
any way raise man, or help him to raise him- 
self, is disowned. Any way—every way, the 
True is of God—the False, of the Devil. 
What each may do must be left to position 
and fitness. The rain, from the same cloud, 
makes of one stalk a rose, of another, a lily ; 
each with its own characteristics ; and the 
same grace of God, falling on different minds, 
makes men of different aptitudes. Where there 
is a will, the way will never be wanting. Look 
round you ; there is plenty at your hand that 
needs you. Only, work. It is a cold world, 


and you cannot keep warm, except by con- 
stant activity. Make your whole life sacred 
by devoting it all to God. 


[ January 72.] 

Besides work, there must be DEVOTION ; not 
private only : the sympathies of our nature, 
the honor of God, and the good of our fellows, 
demand a public confession. The temples 
and churches of all ages express a want in- 
stinctively and universally felt. It cannot be 
a mere weakness or superstition, or the effects 
of education and custom, which speaks thus 
from every generation, but an impulse spring- 
ing spontaneously from the depths of our be- 
ing. We depend, on every side, on each 
other ; like trailing flowers that grow by inter- 
lacing. In our physical wants, and our intel- 
lectual, we lean on all around us, and it isthe 
same with our higher. It helps us to pray with 
more fervor to join in public services ; there 
is a mysterious power in them that stimulates 
conscience, intellect, and imagination ; all, 
indeed, that helps us to realize the present or 
rise to the future. Gratitude to God is deep- 
ened when a multitude joins us in expressing 
it, as no less due from them all. Humility 
and regret are felt most, when the Amen 
that confesses our shortcomings is repeated 
by a whole congregation. Dependence on 
heavenly mercy is realized doubly when all 
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around join in the cry forit. The glorious 
majesty of God rises more grandly to our 
thoughts when His praise goes up like the 
voice of many waters. Trust in Him, for the 
future, is strengthened, when a throng unite 
to declare it, and love to each other must 
surely be quickened when we kneel together 
before our common Father. 

I know it is sometimes said that, as things 
are, the quiet of the fields, or of our own home, 
does as much good as habitual attendance in 
God’s house. Do you think so, after what I 
have just urged? But, on other grounds also, 
rely on it, you mistake. I frankly doubt the 
healthiness of your religious feeling. The 
poetry of Nature, the vague instincts of won- 
der and reverence; the elevating and calm- 
ing influences of reflection may quicken our 
sensibilities, and awe us into a natural devo- 
tion. But this is not religion. I do not de- 
ny that, in a healthy spiritual state, Nature, 
or quiet reflection, helps us to rise to God; 
but it is when the eye or the thought is al- 
ready Christian. The Leart right; self- 
confidence humbled ; help sought ; love felt to 
God as no less holy than pitiful ; the glory of 
the landscape passes within and transfigures 
the soul. But he whocan make such use of 
the fields, or he who is most in communion 
with his Maker at home, is he who oftenest 
worships in public. 

It is of no weight to urge that churches are 
not always what they should be, either in 
pulpit or pew. I wish they were perfect. 
But how much of the evil lies in your own 
fancy or prejudice? Granting that there is, too 
often, painful dullness, or wordy pretension, 
or dogmatic ignorance, or windy common- 
place, in sermons, and of coldness or inatten- 
tion, not to be wondered at, in the pews ; the 
world is large, and there are many earnest in- 
telligent preachers, and many devout congre- 
gations, afterall. Go where you feel you get 
good. There is no need of starving on husks: 
turn to where there is bread. He who is of 
no use to you, may suit many others. Let 
nothing tempt you to worship where both 
head and heart are not profited, if you can get 
what you need elsewhere. Still, is it not pos- 
sible that you may paint things too strongly? 
When we are disposed to see faults, we are 
apt to create them where they do not exist. 
Very homely fare pleases when we are hun- 
gry. If you wish to worship God sincerely and 
humbly, and try to think as little as you can 


‘of any defects in the service, it will be a poor 
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one indeed from which you will not get good. 

It may be a great aid in keeping you faith- 
ful to the public rites of worship, if you let 
your mind, now and then, dwell on the grand 
jdeal the Church presents as a whole, in spite 
of the drawbacks in local details. Rise from 
‘the narrower view that gives pain, toa broader 
and grander. The Church of Christ, embrac- 
ing all true believers, in all communions, and 
every land, is, after all, the living temple of 
God amongst men. In it, especially, He 
youchsafes His presence ; and in its members, 
seen as a whole, we have the grandest image 
ofideal humanity. Say that no one is per- 
fect; that many are very much the reverse ; 
still, looking abroad over the masses of wor- 
shipers, this grace offers in one, that in an- 
other, till, bringing all together, we form, 
from the whole, a divine conception of the 
image of God, restored to our race. Through 
Christianity has come to men all that dig- 
nifies and advances the race. Our laws, 
morals, culture, humanity, education, spirit- 
ual life, and the future of our world, to which 
we look through golden vistas of promise—are 
but the first of its gifts, and public worship 
is its outward acknowledgment. 


[ January 19.] 
What Books to read as a help toa religious 
life, is a difficult question: tastes, attain- 
ments, capacities, vary so much, that what 


please some ‘are useless to others. I am sor- 
ty to think it, but I fear it is true, that our 
current religious literature is largely inferior. 
Sandy deserts of commonplace—morbid dia- 
ties; vapid stories; prophecy mongering ; 
essays on frames and feelings — dismal 
swamps — confused jungles of words—and 
book-making skimble-skamble—are too com- 
mon, and, alas ! only toooften popular. Still, 
there are many of a far higher class: clear, 
manly, intelligent utterances, or plain, unpre- 
tending, but useful expositions or counsels. 
Of purely devotional books, as I might call 
them, it is even more hard to speak than of 
others. A modest essay, like James’ ‘‘ Guide 
to Anxious Inquirers’’ labored perhaps 
i style, and without any brilliance, but 
famest and practical, has proved its value 
through many years. The ‘‘ Christian Year,”’ 
and other Collections of Hymns, have, I 
doubt not, been of unspeakable good. Jeremy 
Taylor's “‘ Holy Living and Dying,” though 
too sacerdotal, and hardly fit for use as a 
Whole, will live as long as the language. It 
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suffers, like all his works, by being overloaded 
with his rich fancies, and from its want of 
simplicity in composition and language. The 
‘‘Tmitation of Christ”? is cast too much on 
the lines of medizeval thought to be much 
read in our day. Bunyan and Baxter come, 
perhaps, nearest the true conception of de- 
votional writers. ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ 
in spite of its passages of too formal theol- 
ogy,* is one of the great books of the world, 
and is full of the richest and wisest teaching. 
It cannot be too often read, but should be 
studied again and again. Baxter’s ‘‘Call,”’ 
and his ‘‘ Saint’s Everlasting Rest,’’ havea 
wonderful earnestness and force. It would 
be a great service to English readers if some 
of Luther’s devotional pieces selected judi- 
ciously, were accessible in our language: 
their manliness and strong sense, simple 
faith, lofty thought, and intense vitality, are 
the very medicine needed for our times. But, 
ot all books to rouse and stimulate spiritual 
life, there seems to me none like Augustine’s 
Confessions. Inspired by so lowly a rever- 
ence ; instinct with such power of words; so 
sublime in its prayers and addresses to God ; 
every sentence trembling with such earnest 
emotion ; it is, for ever, the living presence 
amongst us of one of the grandest intellects 
and noblest natures the Church has known.+ 

Biography, well written, is beyond question 
the richest of all general reading. ‘‘Itis by 
nature the most universally profitable, uni- 
versally pleasant of all things : especially bi- 
ography of distinguished individuals.’’t 

Dr. Arnold’s Life, for instance, must always 
be very helpful to minds of a certain measure 
of culture. His letters abound in principles 
and suggestions of the highest value, and his 
whole life overflows with lessons of faithful 
work, and beautiful Christian spirit and wis- 
dom. Whitefield’s Life, by Philip, stirs the 
heart like a trumpet, and must quicken any 
reader to greater zeal. Mr. Stevenson’s 
‘‘ Praying and Working ”’ is a book of golden 
examples. But the grandest of all recent 
Lives, so far as I know, is that of Edward Ir- 
ving, by Mrs. Oliphant. No wonder Carlyle|| 
said, that, take him all in all, he was the best 


*As in the discourse on the four different kinds of 
Righteousness in Our Blessed Lord. ‘P. Progress,’’ pt. 
2, ch. 4. 

+ For English readers Dr. Pusey’s translation is, I think, 
the best. 

} Carlyle’s ‘‘ Sartor Resartus,”’ 45. 

{ Thomas. (1795-1881.) Adistinguished British essayist, 
historian, and speculative philosopher. 
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man he ever knew or expected toknow. By 
the side of his child-like humility, tender 
love, apostolic zeal, sublime fervor, unwaver- 
ing faith in God, and grand communion with 
spiritual and eternal realities, ordinary Chris- 
tains seem like another race. 

It is not from the biographies of men of any 
particular class exclusively, however, that 
you may get good. Lives of all true men 
teach much. We may differ with them on 
some things ; but in many others we will be 
made wiser and better. Indiscriminate read- 
ing, whether of lives or other books, is un- 
wise ; for to study a life is to make its sub- 
ject a companion, perhaps a teacher, and we 
need care in our choice of either. But, while 
avoiding light, vain, or pestilent men, dead 
or alive, there are biographies which it would 
be narrow and weak to neglect, though we 
may not go with them entirely. 

We do not need to give up priyate judg- 
ment, because many of God’s saints have 
been Romanists ; nor refuse to learn from the 
Lives of Schleiermacher, or Bunsen, or Rob- 
ertson of Brighton, who, all, had so much 
that was nobly Christian, because they had 
some opinions which we dispute; nor turn 
High Churchmen, from the life of Jeremy 
Taylor; nor lose the pleasure and profit of 
such biographies as Schiller’s, or Richter’s, 
or of any wise and serious minds, because 
they went further than we, or stopped short 
of us, in some matters. We can never be 
wholly at one with any thoughtful and truth- 
ful book or man. Healthy principle, broad 
sympathies, a deep sense of duty, and earnest 
diligence in it, divine insight into truth, wise 
intelligence, and, above all, wherever it can 
be found, the loving recognition and service 
of Christ, are always and everywhere profit- 
able, in any lives. 

In all such reading do not forget that the 
mere facts and outward frame of a life are by 
no means of most significance. Try togetto 
the man himself, and read his story by the 
light of his motives and aims. Not to un- 
derstand him, is to misinterpret his whole 
story. A life is the sum of a man’s thoughts 
and purposes ; not the outward procession of 
act and incident. 


[ January 26. | 
But it is quite impossible to limit or define 
the range of books from which a healthy 
mind will get good. There isa vital Chem- 
istry in morals as in Nature, which extracts 
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life and beauty from what is otherwise use- 
less or worse. Not that I would encourage 
dangerous reading in any. Very much the 
reverse. But what is so to some, is what 
others demand. A strong swimmer is as 
safe in the blue water as in the shallow, but 
let him be sure he is what he thinks himself. 
To go after novelty from mere affectation of 
manliness, or to be in the fashion, is weak 
folly. There is always a school, in every age, 
followed very much by young men, who 
slight whatever is old, in religion, as well as 
elsewhere ; and think every thing new, orac- 
ular. Crude theories find crude disciples: 
and dogmatism has always charms for the ig- 
norant and the mentally feeble. Hoist no- 
body’s pennant rashly. Thescientific method, 
so admirable in its place, is apt to turn re- 
ligion into an intellectual process, and elim- 
inate the spiritual element, which is its life, 
Beware of the divorce of the head from the 
heart. Before you turn philosopher, be a 
Christian, and as your principles and convic- 
tions deepen you will feel free for outside in- 
quiries. To begin otherwise is to prejudice 
the mind against spiritual truth, for the ten- 
dency of all scientific pursuits, natural or 
theological, when the religious faculty has 
not been trained and developed beforehand, 
is apt to be toward some form of materialism, 
or,nebulous doubt. 

Cold, critical books are the surgeon’s knife 
on the dead body of Religion, which misses 
the soul ;—barren fig trees, with nothing but 
leaves. An educated man must of course 
read in many directions, and cannot always 
have the faith and warmth in his authors he 
might desire, but if they want them, let him 
supply both. Still, it is not good, in any 
way, to engross ourselves too much with the 
merely intellectual in religion : the heart is 
the man, not the brain, and if intellect be 
clear, itiscold. Take care of the fatal drowse 
that comes with too long exposure in such 
air. Turn back, ever and anon, to something 
better. 

Nothing is more needed to keep us clear 
and firm in our convictions than intelligent 
views on Christian Doctrine. Christianity is 
more than a system of morals ; it is a faith in 
historical facts as well, and their bearing as 
well, and their bearing on our salvation. The 
Life and Death ot Christ, and His Resurrec- 
tion, are no mere accidents of a grand or 
touching story, from which we have only to 
learn what we can, as from that of any one 
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else. Our relations to them, and theirs to us, 
involve our whole future. To read their 
meaning aright, and to accept it, is vital. 
To know Christ and the power of His Resur- 
rection, and to understand why so much stress 
is laid on His death, is implied in our being 
Christians, at all, in the New Testament 
sense. To overlook them is to ignore the 
point and burden of both Epistles and Gos- 
pels. Through the whole of both, morals are 
introduced only as if incidentally ; the great 
scheme is a Redeemer,—sinless, yet crucified, 
but now risen, by whom we are saved through 
faith in His blood. 

How best to study these supreme questions, 
then, is beyond all things important. In re- 
ligion, as in all other studies, method and or- 
der are of the greatest importance, and that 
Faith must be the most comprehensive, and 
most intelligent, which rests on the soundest 
reasoning, and on such a wide induction of 
sacred authority as scientific theology alone 
can supply. Make the New Testament your 
private text-book. Ponder it in parts, and as 
a whole, with the wish and prayer to be 
taught of God, and with the aid of the best 
helps you can get, and I feel assured of your 
becoming, not only a moralist, but an intel- 
ligent Christian. That you should under- 
stand it all is not to be hoped; for it treats, 
by necessity, of much that will only be fully 
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known ina higher state. But you will under- 
stand the leading truths of your faith. Nor 
need the presence of mysteries trouble you. 
Even Uncle Tom* had wit enough to say, that, 
when he sought a religion, he would séek 
one above, not below him. We cannot ex- 
pect to trace the sunbeam up to its source: 
it is enough that it lightens us where we 
are. 

In these days, I must add a word in behalf 
of the spiritual freedom which rests on our 
private judgment as the supreme authority 
in matters of faith. It is the glory of Chris- 
tianity that it first proclaimed the divine 
right of man to settle his own creed and opin- 
ions. Liberty finds its Magna Charta + in the 
New Testament. It demands for every one 
that to his own Master he standeth or falleth. 
What neither Greek, nor Roman, nor Jew, 
had known, is the birthright of Humanity 
since the advent of Christ. In religion, He 
abolished for ever the rule of the priest. 
Henceforth, conscience is responsible only to 
God. No class of men have any longer a 
claim to be authoritative interpreters of His 
will. The race, for the first time, is brought 
face to face with its Maker. 


* The hero of Mrs. Stowe’s “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

+(Mag’-na Kar’ta,) The great charter of English liber- 
ties, executed by King John, at Runnymede, June 15, 
1215. 
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the mode of action of the rain on the 

surface of the land, readily perceives 
that this work is accomplished by the action 
of the solar forces which come in the form of 
heat tothe surface of the oceans and other 
water areas, lifting the fluid in the form of 
vapor and dropping it upon the land. He 
has perceived that the work of rain-water, 
whether it speedily flows over the surface or 
slowly courses within the ground, operates to 
sink down the land area and to chisel the 
surface into hills and valleys, thereby giving 
the parts of the earth, which are above the 
level of the sea, the peculiar diversity of sur- 
face which is of such importance not only to 
itsexternal shape but to the physiographic 


f | ‘HE observer who attentively considers 


conditions of the life of the land. To com- 
plete his survey of the action of rain-water, 
the student must now turn his attention to 
the work done by glaciers, or the action of 
water when it falls in the form of snow and 
remains unmelted while it flows over the land 
areas on its path toward the sea. 

There is a common though erroneous no- 
tion, for which our text-books are responsible, 
that glaciers demand for their existence cer- 
tain very peculiar conditions, and that an ice 
period such as characterized the northern 
hemisphere in very recent geological times 
represents very unique circumstances in the 
history of the earth. There can be no question 
that the physiographic effect of a glacial 
period is very great. When the ice lay over 
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the surface of North America to the depth of 
thousands of feet as far south as the parallel 
of about 40° in the region east of the Missis- 
sippi, and when it at the same time occupied 
a large part of northern Europe and Asia, it 
is easy to see that the conditions of the land, 
locked in this enduring coating of ice, were 
far other than we now find them. It is, how- 
ever, important that the observer should dis- 
abuse his mind as to the singularity of the 
causes which bring about a glacial period. 
There can be but little question that these ice 
periods have again and again recurred in the 
history of the earth. If they represent some- 
thing out of the ordinary order of nature, we 
should havé to change the rooted beliefs of 
modern geologists to the effect that the earth 
from the earliest days has been controlled by 
the forces which are now operating upon it. 

To secure a good notion of glacial action, 
the student should avail himself of observa- 
tions on his field, which he can readily make 
in the winterseason. Going into the fieldatthe 
beginning of a snow-storm, he may see the 
snow fall flake by flake on the earth, unlike 
the fluid water which falls with a sensible 
force ; these snow-flakes strike no blow. 
The snow crystals come down in the gentlest 
possible manner. The first point to note is 
that whether the water fall as rain or snow 
depends upon very slight differences of 
temperature. It will often happen that within 
the limits ofa line a few hundred feet in length 
we may find at one point the water falls as 
snow and at another point as a cold rain ; the 
fact is, the difference between the heat which 
brings the water down as rain-drops and that 
which sends it to the earth as snow-flakes is 
infinitely small. While the drops of rain are 
as they fall, little irregular spheres which at 
once splash and commingle with the water 
already on the surface, the snow-drops are 
each aggregations of crystals which assume a 
wonderful variety of forms, and contain a 
great deal of air in their interstices. It is this 
divided character of the ice in the snow-flakes 
which gives snow its white appearance. We 
can imitate the result by powdering ice. 
Even transparent glass has a whitish hue 
when broken into fine bits. 

When the frozen water first comes to the 
earth, its crystals entangle with each other, 
the whole mass being so spongy that a foot in 
thickness will sometimes not give more than 
half an inch of water when melted ; but this 


feature ofthesnowrapidly undergoesachange. - 
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As the thickness of the snow increases, the 
flakes press upon each other. The delicate 
crystals are melted by this pressure, and the 
sheet gradually becomes consolidated. At 
first each flake tends to gather into the form 
ofa little ball, so that after lying on the 
ground a few weeks, we observe that the snow 
is not only more compact but that it has a 
granular character. If the snow endure on 
the ground, if occasional rain storms fill the 
interstices between the grains with water 
which freezes in its place, the mass may be 
changed into a whitish ice so solid that the 
foot will not sink into it, often, indeed, socom- 
pact that it can be broken with hardly less 
ease than ordinary ice. As soon as such a 
covering of snow, however trifling its depth, is 
accumulated on the surface of a field, the stu- 
dent is observing a glacial sheet, and for the 
time he is living in a glacial period. The 
more important part of the phenomena which 
are now exhibited in the glaciers of Greenland 
or which were presented in this country in the 
last ice time are shown in a small way on the 
hill-sides of all countries which are snow- 
bound in the winter part of the year. 

The most important action of a glacier con- 
sists in the downward movement of the ice of 
which it is composed, over the slopes on which 
it rests. When the ice-sheet is thousands of 
feet in thickness and creeps from a lofty coun- 
try toward the sea, it drags over the rocks, 
rending them by its movement, grinding the 
fragments to pieces, and conveying the 
mass forward to the margin of the glacier. 
There are other features connected with a 
great ice-sheet, but this is the only one of 
much geological importance. Inthe tempo- 
rary glaciers of our winter snow-fields, we 
may observe the movement of the compact 
snow precisely like that which occurs in all gla- 
ciers whatsoever. The sheet when it begins to 
creep down the hill-sides moves very slowly, 
but with sufficient energy often to pro- 
duce very noteworthy effects. In a cemetery 
near Augusta, Me., the burial places are on a 
tolerably steep hill-side where the snow ac- 
cumulates to the depth of several feet and re- 
mains unmelted for some months. It has 
more than once happened that the downward 
movement of this snow, not in the form ofan 
avalanche, but by a slow glacial creeping, has 
broken off the monuments and iron fences 
about the graves, conveying them a few feet 
down the declivity. 

If the observer will closely note the condi- 








tions of the surface of a hill-side after the 
snow has gone away, he will often see that 
the stems of the plants are bent downward and 
that small stones have been slipped from their 
original bedding-places and carried a little 
ways on their glacialjourney. Although this 
mode of glaciation which the ordinary winters 
bring about is trifling compared to that of 
the age of winter of the glacial time, the 
analogy between the actions in the two cases 
is as perfect as that which exists between 
the brook coursing through the meadow and 
the majestic Mississippi. 

To bring about a glacial period in his re- 
gion, it isonly necessary to suppose a change 
ofclimate which would greatly increase the 
quantity of winter snows so that the summer 
season will be insufficient to melt them away. 
There are parts of New England which hold 
their snow so long that they just graze the 
conditions of permanent glaciers. Thus on 
the summit of Mt. Washington in the shel- 
tered recesses of Tuckerman’s ravine the snow 
often continues until near the month of Au- 
gust. If the ordinary winter accumulation 
were a little deeper or the summer had less 
sunshine, true glaciers would begin to form on 
that elevation. 

If the snow-fall of New England were 
doubled in quantity, as it might be by a 
slight change in the climate, it is probable 
that many of our mountain tops would 
enter into the conditions of permanent snow. 
The glacial sheets would extend from the 
mountain tops, down toward the lowlands; as 
they grew they would modify the climate in 
the summer time, for they would breed fogs 
about them and thus diminish the melting 
effects of the sun’s rays. Itis likely that 
such a change would gradually create a vast 
ice-sheet, which might well cover the whole 
of the surface of New England. We cannot 
at present consider the means whereby such 


aclimatic change could be brought about ; 


but the reader may be assured that there are 
many influences at work on the earth’s surface 
which by means of slight geographic change 
or alterations of temperature dependent on 
other causes may bring about a glacial period, 
in all countries occupied by the ice-sheet 
during the last of these snow visitations. If 
he has conceived the changes which each 
Period of snows brings to the regions he in- 
habits, he will have less difficulty in imagin- 
ing the advent of a glacial period determined 
by simple causes. 
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If the field on which our observer is mak- 
ing his physiographic essays lies within the 
glaciated district, and the chance is that it 
does, for more than one-half of the population 
of the United States is within the limit of the 
last ice period, he has the precious opportu- 
nity of making a most interesting series of 
studies. He may himself quickly determine 
whether or no the region about him is glaci- 
ated. The marks of the old ice are generally 
quite unmistakable. They lie upon the sur- 
face and have a very distinct character. 

To ascertain whether a district has been 
glaciated or not, we first observe the distribu- 
tion ofits detrital materials. Ifthesoil and the 
débris beneath it to the bed rock are imme- 
diately derived from such bed rock with only 
the measure of horizontal movement brought 
about by more or less sliding down hill, then 
we may assume the region is not glaciated, 
for it is the commonest characteristic of such 
a field of ice action that the soil materials and 
pebbles lying on melted rocks have been 
brought from a very considerable distance 
down the stream of the ice flow. It is true 
that many soils contain pebbles which 
have not been formed by ice action but con- 
structed by the movement of torrent waters ; 
but such pebbly deposits always can be easily 
referred to the streams which made them. 
Moreover, there is a striking difference be- 
tween glaciated pebbles and those formed by 
freely running water or on the sea-shore. 
Pebbles made in a torrent or on a beach are 
always smoothly rounded, while those made 
and conveyed by ice action are rude in their 
form. 

If the pebbles be frequently scratched as if 
some pointed instrument had been drawn 
over them, then we may be sure that they are 
of glacial origin. All glacial pebbles are not 
so scratched, but the presence of these scar- 
red bits is indubitable proof of ice action. 
Perhaps the best evidence, however, that the 
region has been glaciated, is derived from the 
bed rocks. Where these rocks have been 
worn by the action of streams into their 
present shape, they commonly present us 
with a continuous incline, leading from the 
hill tops to the levels ofthe streams ; there are 
no basins in them. Where, however, the 
glaciers have acted, the rocks are almost al- 
ways pitted so that when bared of the earthy 
materials they are found to present numer- 
ous basins, and knobs totally unlike the sur- 
face formed by the action of free water, but 
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very characteristic of the work of ice. Gener- 
ally, on a glaciated surface of bed rock, there 
are numerous scratches, sometimes deep 
grooves which mark the manner in which peb- 
bles bound in the glacier but protruding from 
its bottom have scratched the rock as the ice 
moved forward. 

Having ascertained that the region he is 
studying has been subject to glaciation, 
the observer may profitably extend his in- 
quiries by studying numerous details con- 
cerning the action of ice upon the surface. 
Selecting any peculiar kinds of rock which 
may appear in his field, let him trace the 
direction in which the bowlders have been 
carried from their point of origin down the 
path ofthe ice stream. 

In almost all glaciated fields, it is possible 
to make observations of this character. It is 
often easy to find a large mass having the 
cubic contents of a considerable room or 
perhaps of a house, back to the very place 
whence it started on itsjourney. Sometimes 
we find a fragment just thrust down from its 
bed and retaining the angular features of its 
original form, as a quarry-man’s block does 
when it has recently been raised from its par- 
entmass. In othercases the fragment may be 


found some hundred feet away from its birth- 
place. We then observe that the rude hand- 
ling it received in the ice has already some- 
what changed its form. Its corners are more 
or less rounded ; it may have broken into two 


or more fragments. These bits only to be 
identified as to their origin by their mineral 
characters, may be found miles away from 
their original resting place. Thus the bowl- 
ders from Iron Hill, in Cumberland, R. L., 
may be traced along an extended path from 
their source to the western end of Martha’s 
Vineyard, about sixty miles from their point 
of origin. So, too, bowlders lying south of 
Cincinnati, O., by their mineral character may 
be referred to rocks which are in place some 
distance to the north of Lake Erie. These 
fragments show a journey of nearly three 
hundred miles in the carriage of the glacier. 

It is easy to see that the old ice stream rent 
the rocks very diversely, according to the 
peculiarities of theirconstitution. If thestu- 
dent will take a bit of gnarled wood and shave 
it off with a plane, he will thereby represent 
the action of running water which tends to 
cut down the surface over which it flows with- 
out very much reference to the diverse hard- 
ness of the material. If on the same knotted 
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wood he will rub sand-paper for a considera. 
ble time, he will imitate the action of glacial 
ice which applies a rubbing action to all parts 
ofthe surface. Although ice is brittle when 
we handle it in small pieces, yet as is well. 
known, the ice of a glacier molds itself tike 
wax, to the surface over which it flows and 
so cuts in hollows as well as on hill tops. 4 
stream of fluid water on the contrary, except 
where it tumbles downward as in a water. 
fall, cannot carve out a basin. 

This contrast between the work of liquid 
and of solid water is evident in almost every 
field where glaciation has done its work. The 
glacial sheet left the surface rudely pitted, 
commonly with numerous lakes occupying 
the cavities in the bed rock. Since the ice 
disappeared, the rivers have been at work 
planing down the irregularities, filling in these 
inequalities, and in a measure restoring them 
to the normal shape which belongs to a rain- 
cut surface, on which all parts of the surface 
lead continuously downward from the hill 
tops toward the sea. 

Having gone so far with his inquiries, the 
student may now begin to pay attention to 
the character of the waste left upon the sur- 
face by the ice time. Over the larger part of 
the area he is likely to find a glacial débris 
on which the soil rests, composed of com- 
mingled pebbles, sand, and clay, with occa- 
sional large bowlders, the whole heterogene- 
ously mixedtogether. This mass is common- 
ly known as till or bowlderclay. It doubtless 
was formed out of the rubbish which had been 
mixed with the ice during the churning move- 
ment of the glacier, and which, when that 
glacier melted away, remained upon the 
surface in its present heterogeneous form. 
Over New England, New York, the most of 
Ohio, a large part of Indiana, anda great deal 
of the north-western country, and in all the 
regions northward from the glacial line to the 
Arctic Ocean, this sheet generally attests the 
presence of the ice and its great work in rend- 
ing the rocks over which it moved. The thick- 
ness of the sheet varies greatly. Sometimes 
itis hardly deep enough to cover the bed 
rocks ; again it has a profundity of a hundred 
feet or more ; it always has the same simple 
character. It is a confused layer, the mater 
als of which have evidently never been as- 
sorted by water. 

In addition to the bowlder clay on almost 
all considerable areas within the glacial belt, 
especially in valleys near the greater streams 
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andsometimes extending along the hill tops 
as well, we find belts of sand and gravel, gen- 
erally shaped in the form of elongate, rude 
ridges, but sometimes as rolling surfaces of 
sand disposed in the form of broad irregular 
plains. 

A glance at these materials will show that 
they differ widely from the till or bowlder 
cay. In the first place they have clearly been 
washed, for all the fine clay material has gone 
forth from them. Where they contain peb- 
bles or bowiders, these fragments are com- 
monly much rounded. Wherever we see a 
cut or section through the mass, we perceive 
that it is distinctly though generally irregu- 
larly stratified. It is now generally believed 
that these washed gravels were formed by 
streams of fluid water running beneath the 
solid water which formed the glacier. We 
know that such rivers flow out from beneath 
the Swiss glaciers after a journey of miles 
through caverns which they have excavated 
in the ice. We know also that from beneath 
the glaciers of Greenland yet greater streams 
force their way into the sea. We must con- 
ceive the ice-sheet which covered North 
America to have been under-run by many 
such rivers which were frequently changing 
their directions with the varying movements 


of the ice and the variable opportunities for 
finding easier ways here and there beneath 


the obstructing mass. Commonly these 
under-ice rivers followed in a general way 
the valleys of the country; only they often 
ran up hill in one valley, over the divide at its 
head, and down hill in the next, and this for 
the reason that they were essentially in- 
closed as water is in the pipes of a hydraulic 
system. 

When the ice period began to pass away, 
many of these old arches, where the streams 
were diminishing in volume with the decline 
of the glacial conditions, became crammed 
with sand and pebbles, and so retained a 
mold of the old cavern forms. These long 
tidges of washed gravel, serpent kames as 
they are sometimes called, are among the 
most interesting remnants of the ice age. 
They figure to us certain features in the struct- 
ure of the ice with marvelous distinctness. 
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Where these under-ice rivers discharged 
into the sea or into lakes near the ice front, 
or even where they debouched on the open 
country above the level of the sea, they con- 
structed broad though somewhat irregular 
plains of the waste which they brought forth. 
Thus, in south-eastern Massachusetts, a large 
part of the surface is composed of this ma- 
terial brought from afar off by the old rivers 
which coursed beneath the ice. If the stu- 
dent is so fortunate as to have these washed 
gravels in the field he is studying, he may 
be able to add a little map of the sub-glacial 
rivers to his delineation of existing streams 
on that surface. 

Last of all, in each glacial district it is de- 
sirable to ascertain by close observation what 
has happened in the way of change since the 
marvelous ice-sheet melted away and gave 
the country over to the possession of the 
forces which now influence it. The measure 
of this change depends upon the amount of 
stream action. Thus, in the district of Cape 
Cod, where the washed gravels above de- 
scribed are extremely permeable to water, 
there are several districts of fifty or more 
square miles in extent on which, because of 
the ease with which the waters enter the 
earth, there are no streams whatsoever. Such 
regions have been wonderfully preserved from 
change since the close of the last ice age, ex- 
cept that the surface has shrunk a little by 
the leaching out of solid matter through the 
springs, but it retains exactly the form it had: 
it may be one hundred thousand years ago. 

On the other hand where the material is of 
aclayey nature and the waters keep on the 
surface, we always can find valleys which 
have been cut since the ice time, lakes which 
have been filled, deltas which have been 
formed, and a great range of post glacial 
changes. This chapter in the earth’s history 
is interesting, and it is profitable to trace it 
in much detail. The facts being near at 
hand, the actions being recorded in a way 
that is generally unmistakable, the student 
will find the work on the whole not only 
profitable but pleasant, because of the ease 
with which it can be done and the largeness 
of the conceptions to which it leads. 





TRAITS OF HUMAN NATURE. 
BY J. M. BUCKLEY, LL. D. 


III.—ORIGIN OF THE SPECIFIC. 

UR title alarmingly resembles Dar- 

win’s famous ‘Origin of Species,’ 

and, indeed, the theme is the same, 
but it is superfluous to say that the treatment 
will be dissimilar. Yet, as a dog can bay the 
moon and a cat can look at a king, it is not 
presumptuous for one who belongs to the 
genus homo, who thinks as he must, to write 
what he thinks. 

Mr. Darwin maintains that man, in com- 
mon with all other animals, has been de- 
veloped from some lower form, and traces the 
modifications through all their stages, induc- 
ing therefrom laws of variation, which, ifthe 
generalizations are correct, must explain the 
origin of species and the descent of man, 
and account for the varieties in the human 
race and the peculiarities of individual char- 
acter. It is common to say that the educated 


world is a unit upon this subject ; that Dar- 
winism is accepted by all entitled to be con- 


sidered scientists and, in the highest sense of 
the term, philosophers. 

By far the larger number of distinguished 
writers accept this view, and thousands 

, of persons of much literary reputation, many 
ministers and teachers who have never made 
original investigations, and not a few who 
furnish evidence of never having carefully 
read the great naturalist’s works, declare, 
often with much arrogance or with a sneer, 
that an unbeliever in Darwinism writes him- 
self down an ignoramus ora bigot. Buta 
large number of studious and judicious men 
not affected by the supposed conflict of the 
principles of Darwinism with biblical teach- 
ings or psychological theories, while admit- 
ting the plausibility of Darwin’s views, after 
making his works a profound study, render 
the Scotch verdict, ‘‘Not Proven.’”’ Also 
some of the most distinguished anthropolo- 
gists take the same position, though many 
appear to be ‘“‘terrorized’’ by the prevalent 
sentiment and are silent. 

One of the greatest anthropologists, Rudolf 
Virchow (feer’ko), of the University of Berlin, 
practically the founder of the science of cel- 
lular pathology, and for the past twenty-five 


years equally distinguished in anthropological 
and archzological studies and specially emi- 
nent for his researches on the anatomy of the 
brain, and doubtless the highest authority in 
biology on the continent of Europe, has just 
made an address at the Anthropological 
Congress at Vienna. From that address | 
make a few extracts: 


Twenty years ago, when we met at Innspruck, 
it was precisely the moment when the Darwin- 
ian theory had made its first victorious mark 
throughout the world. My friend Vogt at once 
rushed into the ranks of the champions of this 
doctrine. We have since in vain sought for the 
intermediate stages, which were supposed to 
connect man with the apes; the proto-man, the 
pro-anthropos is not yet discovered. For antbro- 
pological science the pro-anthropos is not even 
the subject of discussion. The anthropologist, 
perhaps, may see him in a dream, but as soon 
as he awakes he cannot see that he has made 
any approach towardhim. At that time in Inn- 
spruck the prospect was, apparently, that the 
course of descent from ape to man would be 
reconstructed all at once; but now we cannot 
even prove the descent of the separate races 
from one another. At this moment we are able 
to see that among the peoples of antiquity no 
single one was any nearer to the apes than we 
are. Atthis moment I can affirm that there is 
not upon earth any absolutely unknown race of 
men. The least known of all are the peoples of 
the central mountainous districts of the Malay 
Peninsula, but otherwise we know the people of 
Terra del Fuego quite as well as the Eskimo, 
Bashkirs, Polynesians, and Lapps. Nay, we 
know more of many of these tribes than we do 
of certain European tribes; I need only men- 
tion the Albanians. Every living race is still 
human ; no single one has yet been found that 
we can designate as Simian or quasi-Simian [ape, 
or ape-like] It can thus be positively 
demonstrated that in the course of five thousand 
years no change of type worthy of mention has 
taken place. If you ask me whether the first 
men were white or black, I can only say I don’t 
know. Twenty years ago the lead- 
ers of our science asserted that they knew many 
things, which, as a matter of fact, they did not 
know. 
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And, speaking for the continental anthro- 
ists, he says: ‘‘We have made no 
debts ; that is, we have made no loan from 
hypotheses : we are in no danger of seeing 
that which we know overturned in the course 
of the next moment.”’ 

When Virchow speaks thus, while experts 
who differ with him speak with equal posi- 
tiveness, zom-experts may well be some- 
what modest in their parrot-like repetitions 
of the phrases, ‘‘ Darwinian evolution is uni- 
versally accepted,’ and ‘‘No scientist, of 
repute at least, denies it.” 

Darwin, however, has done fully as much 
indirectly and unintentionally for the Chris- 
tian theory of the origin of man as he has 
done against it. That theory is that ‘‘ God 
hath made of one blood all nations of men for 
to dwell on all the face of the earth.’’ And 
thirty or forty years ago the point of issue 
made by unbelievers with Christianity was 
that it was impossible to account for all the 
varieties among the race of men upon the 
earth on the assumption that they descended 
froma single pair. But the facts collected 
by Darwin and arrayed with marvelous skill 
raise the highest probabilities that such 
modifications could take place, notwith- 
standing various difficulties obvious to all. 

Darwin explicitly says (‘‘ Descent of Man,”’’ 
Part I, p. 220) that those naturalists [who 
admit his principle] ‘‘ will feel no doubt that 
allthe races of men are descended from a 
single primitive stock ; whether or not they 
think fit to designate them as distinct species, 
forthe sake of expressing their amount of 
difference.” And on page 226 of the same 
book he says that ‘‘the dispute between the 
monogenists and the polygenists [those who 
hold one origin, as he does, of the human 
race, and those who hold many] will die a 
silent and unobserved death.’’ 

He accounts for the formation of the races 
of men partly (though he gives less weight 
to this cause than many others) by the effects 
of climate ; partly, and more potentially, by 
the influence of food and general comfort, 
making a very interesting reference to our 
own country in these words: ‘‘ Through the 
combined influences of climate and changed 
habits of life, European settlers in the United 
States undergo, as is generally admitted, a 
slight but extraordinarily rapid change of ap- 
pearance. There is, also, a considerable body 
of evidence showing that in the Southern 
States the house-slaves of the third genera- 


tion present a markedly different appearance 
from the field-slaves.’’ But he makes com- 
paratively little of the inherited effects of the 
increased or decreased use of parts, allows 
that some, but not large results, follow from 
the principle of the correlation of one part of 
the body with another, such as the texture of 
the hair with the structure of the skin, and 
also its color with that of the skin; but 
maintains that these united cannot explain 
the differences between the races of men, and 
devotes the rest of his work to the operation 
of the principle of sexual selection, which he 
traces through the lower animals and man at 
great length and under every form of illus- 
tration. 

All the observations which I have been able 
to make at home and abroad lead me to the 
conclusion that so far as man is concerned, 
if time enough be allowed, whether under the 
Darwinian or the orthodox Christian theory, 
natural causes would account for the race dis- 
tinctions now existing among men, and also 
for the individual, physical, and congenital 
mental peculiarities of individuals, whether 
simply peculiarities or diverging so far from 
the normal standard as to be classed as 
monstrosities. 

The modifications of language are more 
obvious and require shorter periods of time. 
The English language has undergone such 
changes within the past half century, and 
other modern languages during a longer or 
shorter period of time, as to furnish all with 
illustrations of this fact ; and as language is 
itself the composite result of changes pro- 
ducing as well as produced by physical condi- 
tions, it is one of the simplest and most con- 
vincing evidences of the influences that have 
modified man from the beginning until now. 
Though, as Mr. Darwin and Professor Vir- 
chow unite in saying, there is a residuum, 
which, while we are convinced that it is com- 
prehended under the laws which account for 
so large a proportion of the changes, is not 
explicable in detail. 

Not less interesting is it to try to account 
for the peculiar effects visible in the life-time 
of individuals: why one man squints, and 
another is round shouldered ; why a third 
stammers, and another stutters ; how excita- 
ble men become calm, while the passions of 
others increase in vehemence ; how gestures, 
at first produced voluntarily, become habitual 
and unconscious. Toinquire into the phenom- 
ena of absent-mindedness, of automatic 
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action of parts which were first drilled with 
painstaking care before even under the influ- 
ence of intention they could perform feebly 
and imperfectly what subsequently attains 
the precision of instinct. To trace how a 
habit is at first a garment put on and off at 
pleasure, then a tightly fitting coat, which 
puts itself on ; then a uniform of steel springs, 
self-regulating, dominating, enslaving nature 
by a ‘‘second nature”’ stronger than it ; and 
how this second nature may be formed in the 
domain of physical, intellectual, and moral 
movements until it makes or mars a man 
beyond repair. 

Underneath all these changes some simple 
modes of natural operation are discernible. 
Whether the subject be viewed physiological- 
ly or psychologically, the materialist and the 
spiritualist (this latter term not being used 
in its recent sense, for the spiritualists who 
allege that they receive communications from 
the spirits of those who once lived on the 
earth, but in its primary meaning) have the 
same facts to explain under the same laws, 
but their difference is in the radical assump- 
tion which they make. The repetition of 


acts produces the habit ; the disuse of parts 
renders them powerless to affect the course of 
The ideas and illustrative facts ac- 


action. 
cumulated seem to necessitate the determina- 
tion, so that honest men differ on the same 
facts and are all their lives perplexed, ques- 
tioning each other’s sincerity, in law, politics, 
medicine, religion. The influence exerted 
over life by a single incident which, like the 
movement of the rudder of a ship driven by 
the winds, may send it straight toruin though 
the final crash be a thousand miles from the 
first impulse of direction, is familiar to all. 
Napoleon’s biographers debate whether his 
military impulses resulted from his playing 
with brass cannon when a boy, or his playing 
with brass cannon resulted from an inherent 
military tendency. 

From the same facts many have alleged that 
man is everywhere and under all circum- 
stances a creature of circumstances ; others, 
that he is anywhere and under all circum- 
stances superior by virtue of an inherent 
potency of will to every force that can be 
brought against him, so far as his choice is 
concerned. Toone of those who strenuously 
advocated the first of these propositions I 
said, ‘‘Why, then, do you blame any one?”’ 
His only answer (it seemed to me evasive) 
was, ‘‘ Theoretically I do not, but am so 
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made that in practice I must.’”’ To one who 
vigorously advocated the second, I asked, 
‘Do you attempt to prove this?’’ He replied 
‘*By no means. I assume it, and then treat 
it rhetorically,’’—a convenient method which 
has many followers. 

It is true that poverty develops ingenuity 
and industry, and that these conduct to suc. 
cess. That inherited wealth often promotes 
indolence and luxury, and these weaken the 
springs of action. Lancashire, England, has 
a proverb, ‘‘ From clogs to clogs takes three 
generations.’’ An American humorist of a 
philosophical turn has extended it to include 
men as well as nations. ‘‘ The revolutions of 
human nature are not much to brag of; 
poverty begat necessity ; necessity, conven- 
ience ; convenience, luxury ; luxury, riot and 
disease; and riot and disease between them 
both begat poverty again.’’ But poverty 
thoughit begets necessity does not always 
become the mother of invention, much less 
of industry and frugality ; and wealth does 
often, but zo¢ always, give rise to indolence 
and luxury. 

Underneath all these external laws, which 
so often control action, there is in human 
nature a mysterious element of which every 
man is conscious—a power ‘‘to determine in 
things which he conceives to depend upon his 
determination.’’ The Greeks call it doula; 
the Latin, voluntas ; the German, wollen ; the 
Dutch, willen; the Anglo-Saxon, willan; 
modern English, wi//. Every man feels this 
power as he knows that he lives. He treats 
others as free, and praises or blames, respects 
or despises, punishes or rewards, accordingly. 
It is recognized in children according to the 
development of their understanding and 
power of self-control ; it determines the rela- 
tion between the employer and the employee, 
the teacher and the scholar, and it is the 
principle upon which character is estimated 
in society. Whoever denounces the action 
of a dissolute neighbor, or commends the 
conduct of an upright man, proceeds upon 
the assumption that heis free. Human gov- 
ernments are constructed upon it, not only 
when they enact law, but when they investi- 
gate, upon the assumption that there are 
degrees of guilt. 

The nature of man and the whole move- 
ment of his thoughts in all ages show him to 
be free. All men believe certain things tobe 
wise, and others to be foolish. If they do 
those which they believe to be wise, they are 
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complacent ; if those which are foolish, they organized animal is allied to vegetable forms, 
are dissatisfied. According to some stand- and the proposition which an atheistic writer 
ard, also, sometimes very false, men regard has taken as the title of his book, ‘‘ Man, the 
somethings as morally right,othersas morally Brother of the Animal,’’ is also the Brother 
wrong. Whenever they do the first, con- of the Tree, would be true. 

science approves ; when they do those which  A(fter this survey of man and his modifica- 
they consider wrong, it disapproves. The tions we are brought to this problem—the 
evolution of character, therefore, becomes a evolution of character, which differentiates 
complex study. Human nature considered man from his fellow more than any pecu- 
without respect to character is simply a more liarity of form, feature, voice, language, or 
highly organized animal, and the less highly race. 
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BY FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, A. M. 
Of Bryn Mawr College. 


Nthe United States the relation of the less fury, at another time giving place to 

railroad to the government has assumed, combination and pooling. The opportunities 

at some time and place, every possible for directors to make enormous fortunes at 
form, from an uncontrolled private ownership the expense of investors were found to be al- 
toownership and management by the state most unlimited, and they have been diligently 
itself. The views of economists, legislators, improved. Individual and local discrimina- 
and business men, as to the best solution of tions were for a long time carried so far that 
the problems presented by the conflicting in- they at last exhausted the patience of a peo- 
terests of stock and bond holders, directors, ple who, on the whole, submit to imposition 
shippers, and the public at large, have a corre- more good-naturedly than any other in the 
spondingly wide range. The present drift of world. 
both events and thought is stronglytowarda Shall these evils be left to correct them- 
juridical and administrative compromise, of a selves if they will, or shall the state attempt 
kind that isin perfect keeping with the his- to correct them, and if so how? The first 
torical characteristics of American political half of the question has been answered for at 
development. However European nations least the time being. Faith ina self-correcting 
may solve such problems, we shall solvethem virtue has died out. State action has begun, 
for ourselves in a way of our own. and its continuance is inevitable. There 

The conditions that have given rise to these are two forms that it can take, namely, state 
problems have been so often described in re- ownership and state regulation. In regard 
cent years that it is unnecessary to rehearse to each, we may raise questions of moral 
them in any detail. Railroad mileageand right, of expediency, and of probability. 
traffic have grown with a rapidity that have The question of legal right is a question 
made all conditions of costand value unstable, solely of the sovereign will of the people, 
and all methods of management experimental. which makes legal rights and destroys them, 
The expectation entertained in the early days but which is itself always profoundly in- 
of railroad building, that competition would fluenced by questions of moral right. 
regulate charges and profits as unfailingly | The question of moral right is, therefore, 
andas simply as it once regulated them in fundamental. Is the right to make money 
wholesale trade, was entirely disappointed. by means of certain opportunities conferred 
Competition is found to be a vastly more tre- by the state, one which the state has no 
mendous force than could have been dreamed moral right to recover? Are the values of 
of, but it works with ruinous irregularity and railroad property so entirely a creation of 
inequality, reducing service almost to a private effort that the state may not interfere 
gratuity in one place, utterly failing to reduce in their administration ? 
excessive charges in another; at one time Of the right of the state to take possession 
carried on between different lines with reck- of the railroads by mamagite purchase at a 
D-Jan. 
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just valuation, there can be no doubt in the 
minds of any except the few who deny that 
there is a moral basis for any governmental 
function beyond the preservation of order 
andthe enforcement of contracts, and the still 
fewer who deny the moral validity of any 
governmental action whatever. Those who 
hold that government is justified by neces- 
sity, if not. indeed, as Aristotle taught, asa 
means to the moral development of man, 
will not claim that any particular class of 
citizens have an irrevocable right, as against 
society as a whole, to such opportunities for 
money making as railroad transportation af- 
fords. The opportunities were conferred by 
the state ; the state by an honorable bargain 
may recover them, and it may then refuse to 
re-confer them. 

The right of the state to impose conditions 
on private railroad property and regulate its 
management is more difficult to state clearly 
and simply, but is no less certain. Of no 
railroad whatever has the value been created 
by private effort alone. The very first factor 
in the creation of railroad wealth is con- 
tributed by the state. Nothing can be done 


toward the construction of a line until right 
of way is secured, and it is doubtful if right 


of way through ten miles of country farms, 
to say nothing of ci‘y building lots, could be 
obtained without an exercise by the state of 
its right of eminent domain, whereby land is 
condemned to the proposed use, and the own- 
ers are obliged to accept a compensation fixed 
by judicial process. Nor is this all. It has 
become a possibility for one man to own an 
entire railroad system, but no one man could 
have built a railroad system in the first in- 
stance, and'no number of men in the early 
days of railroading would have risked their 
capital in a railroad system under the law of 
ordinary partnership, which makes each 
partner individually liable for the total 
obligations of the enterprise. 

Another form of organization was neces- 
sary, which should have special legal powers 
and privileges, and in which an individual’s 
liability should be limited in some propor- 
tion to his investment. That form is the 
joint stock corporation, an artificial legal per- 
son, created by the state for no other reason 
wiiatever than the expectation that it will 
promote the public welfare, and over which, 
therefore, the state has at least as much 
moral right of control, to any extent neces- 
sary to insure the public welfare, as it has 
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over natural persons. And this moral right 
has abundant expression in legal right. 

Aside from special constitutional and stat. 
utory provisions in each commonwealth for 
the government of corporations, there isa 
body of common law of fundamental impor. 
tance defining the rights and obligations of 
common carriers, which the courts are ex. 
pected to enforce, and in full knowledge of 
which, railroad enterprises are undertaken. 
These laws are the substantial basis of an in- 
definite range of control that may be exercised 
by each state within its own boundaries, 

That wider control which only the nation 
can exercise, is vested in the Federal Govern- 
ment by the constitutional provision ex- 
pressly conferring upon Congress the power 
to regulate commerce between the states. 

The question of the comparative expedi- 
ency of state ownership of railroads on the 
one hand and a governmental regulation on 
the other hand, opens up considerations so 
many and so involved that volumes would be 
necessary for any thorough discussion of 
them. Inan article like this we can only 
point out a few of the more important condi- 
tions on which the answer turns. It is held 
by many economists that a business which is 
by its nature a monopoly is properly a func 
tion of government, while business that is 
self-regulated by competition is properly a 
function of individuals. 

Any business tends to become a monopoly 
when consolidation of plant and management 
secures such important economies that the 
public can be better served by one concern 
than by two or more. That this is true of 
railroads, few if any well informed persons 
any longer doubt, and not many competent 
students any longer deny that business of 
this nature either should be owned by the 
public or subjected to administrative regula- 
tion by the government. Public opinion is 
rapidly setting toward this conclusion, but 
there is wide divergence as to whether public 
regulation or public ownership is the wiser 
plan. Thus, while many cities are experi- 
menting with municipal ownership of gas 
and electric lighting plant, Massachusetts 
has placed all her gas and electric lighting 
companies underregulation by a commission. 

Public ownership involves great difficulties 
and some dangers that cannot be ignored. 
For one thing, we cannot be sure that it will 
stop with those businesses that have the 
monopolistic character now. The growth of 
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~ trusts suggests the possibility, at least, that 
the production of nearly all the great staples 
of commerce may drift under centralized 
management. But even if this does not hap- 
pen, the objections to public ownership and 
management of even a comparatively few 
great business undertakings, are serious, 
from an economic no less than from a politi- 
cal standpoint. 

Professor Hadley* has summarized the 
economic objections in his proposition that it 
seems to be very difficult for a government 
soto managea great business interest as to 
combine economy with a progressive policy. 
There are examples of careful economy with 
low prices of service, such as the state rail- 
roads of Germany, but the service does not 
keep pace with that offered by private cor- 
porationsin the United States. The usual 
superiority of private management in this 
matter becomes conspicuous in great emer- 
gencies. The energy displayed by the Penn- 
sylvania railroad in re-establishing its 
through traffic after the Johnstown flood, was 
something not to be expected of any govern- 
mental business management that we are 
acquainted with at present. On the other 
hand, governments may give, on the whole, 
better service than private companies, but at 
the expense of tax payers. It is, of course, 
possible that state administration will yet 
solve the problem of uniting economy with 
enterprise more perfectly than private man- 
agement can do it. If it does, one great 
objection to state ownership of railroads will 
disappear. 

On the political difficulties involved in an 
enormous extension of the civil service and 
in the temptation to an administration to con- 
duct its management of a business that 
touches vitally every locality and almost 
every individual so as to influence elections, 
we need not dwell. But there is one difficulty, 
which is so peculiarly an American difficulty, 
and which is, nevertheless, so often left out of 
consideration that it calls for explicit state- 
ment. 

As a people we are deficient in certain char- 
acteristics and habits that would seem to be 
essential to a successful governmental man- 

*Arthur Twining. (1856——.) Professor of political 
‘onomy in Yale. He has made a special study of rail- 
toads, having written a book, ‘‘ Railroad Transportation ; 
its History and its Laws,” which has been translated into 
French and Russian ; the article on ‘“‘ Railway Legisla- 


tion” in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica’’ ; and numerous 
other contributions on this subject. 


agement of railroads. We have not been 
used for generations to having government 
do many things for us, least of all to manage 
great industria! enterprises for us. The popu- 
lar thinking has not been trained into a form 
to enable it to guide wisely, to criticise judi- 
ciously, an administration undertaking such 
functions. We have a belief, be it true or 
false, still a firm conviction, that the Ameri- 
can is peculiarly qualified to manage great 
undertakings by private enterprise, and a 
popular willingness to look on at this sort of 
management, wonder at it, and see what will 
come of it. It is, indeed, no more true of us 
than of other nations, that all industrial un- 
dertakings can be better carried on by in- 
dividuals than by governments. 

But just what undertakings will be better 
done by government and what by individuals, 
is peculiarly one of those matters that will 
always be determined for each state or nation 
largely by its own character, habits, and 
traditions. One of the factors that will al- 
ways be most powerful with us in determin- 
ing railroad tariffs is the competition of water- 
ways; and it happens that through vari- 
ous causes, some of them historical, the 
development of inland navigation has never 
enlisted the earnest effort of private capital ; 
it has been always a matter for governmental 
administration and in all probability it al- 
ways will be. In the case of railroads, on 
the contrary, Americans have manifested a 
remarkable genius for private administra- 
tion, none at all for governmental manage- 
ment. Weshould seriously consider whether 
this is not the real secret of the failure suc- 
cessfully to manage so important a property 
as the Hoosac tunnel and its connecting rail- 
road by a state like Massachusetts, which has 
done more than any other state in the Union, 
by means of her various administrative com- 
missions, to hold corporations of all kinds to 
their public responsibilities. To one who 
watched the history of that enterprise year 
by year until the sale of the tunnel and the 
state road to a corporation, it seems perfectly 
certain that the failure of state management, 
whether inevitable or not on account of any 
inherent difficulty in state management of 
railroad property, was at any rate inevitable, 
as requiring a kind of skill that the people of 
the state in their civic capacity did not pos- 
sess, and contrary to the spirit of their 
politics. 

If we were Frenchmen or Germans or Rus- 
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sians and had ingrained in our mental con- 
stitutions the traditions and aptitudes of 
centuries of French or German or Russian 
government, perhaps we might expect to 
succeed in doing some things which Europe 
does, if not well, at least not altogether ill. 
But the major premise fails, and to assume 
that we shall revolutionize our political apti- 
tudes and ways of thought, is to beg the 
whole of a big question. 

Thus it will be seen that the question of 
expediency is one not at all likely to be an- 
swered a priori* or conformably to any pre- 
conceived theory. It will be answered only 
through much experience, only by much ex- 
periment, only through a great multitude of 
tentative rules and decisions. And this 
brings us directly to the question of the proba- 
bilities in our own country: Are the 
chances in favor of a return to /aissez faire, 
of a movement toward state ownership, or of 
a growing administrativeand judicial regula- 
tion? 

The one thing reasonably certain is that, 
either by regulation or by state ownership, 
the state will play an increasing part in rail- 
road affairs. The wholly unregulated private 
management of the past will not continue. 


What form of control will finally be adopted 


no one can predict with certainty. If the 
present form of regulation by commission 
proves effective, it may be continued indef- 
initely. On the other hand, if it were un- 
successful, if the railroads proved able to 
defy regulation or to control the govern- 
ment’s policy, the granger feeling might 
easily become strong enough and wide-spread 
enough to bring the railroads under state 
ownership. 

Even if regulation by commission proves 
effective, political or military exigency might 
transfer ownership to the nation. It was for 
political and military reasons chiefly, that the 
post-office was made a government monopoly. 
The telegraph may at any time follow for like 
reasons. Should the Imperial government of 
Great Britain or the Dominion government of 
Canada take possession of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, it is not all all improbable 
that the United States would take possession 
of the Pacific railroads of this country. On 
the contrary, if the railroads should one day 
become public property, political exigency 
might at any time compel the government to 


*“ From the cause to the effect.” 
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sell them, as Austria sold hers on account of 
her financial straits subsequent to 1849, 
Still again, it might happen that government 
ownership would be so debased to partisan 
ends that the people would go back to the sys. 
tem of ownership by corporations. 

In the absence of any of these causes of 
revolutionary change the probabilities are 
against state ownership. The experiment of 
a democratic government with elaborate in- 
dustrial functions is an experiment never yet 
made on a great scale, and to a majority of 
voters it will probably seem wiser not to en- 
ter upon a policy that all their habits of 
thought and all the traditions of our political 
life conspire to make them regard as radical. 
One has only to look into the growth of com- 
mon law to get a sense of the instinctive 
obedience of the English and American peo- 
ple to the principle of continuity. We make 
changes by revolutionary proceedings some- 
times, but never when we can avoidit. By 
tentative modifications, by patiently feeling 
our way, we grow the new out of the old. 
It is, therefore, altogether probable that in 
the United States the relations of the rail- 
ways to the state, for a long time to come, will 
be developed along lines already existing. 
The railroad corporations will probably con- 
tinue to be semi-private, semi-public bodies, 
and by the further development of adminis- 
tration through commissions with discre- 
tionary powers, and through the further 
growth of a body of pertinent judicial de- 
cisions, the satisfactory discharge of their 
public obligations will be more and more per- 
fectly secured. 

Experience of regulation of this kind has 
demonstrated that preconceived theories of 
what is feasible and what is not, are ex- 
tremely liable to be wrong. 

The theories of shippers and of the travel- 
ing public, embodied in legislation, repeatedly 
have been found impracticable or worse, as 
in the granger legislation of 1870-77; and the 
theories of railroad managers have been 
wrong about as often as have those of the 
public. 

The case of the car stove illustrates the 
fallibility of the railroad man’s judgment. 
Public opinion insisted that the car stove 
must go. Railroad managers, with one voice, 
replied that the car stove could not go, that 
no other means of heating was practicable. 
But New York and one or two other states 
declared that nevertheless the stove should 
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» and the better managed roads already 
have found substitutes that are so superior 
that they would as soon think of returning 
to link and pin couplings as to stove heating. 
Itis because of this extreme liability of all 
the parties in interest to costly mistakesof 
judgment, and the consequent impossibility 
of making and enforcing very many hard and 
fast rules, that commissions with discretion- 
ary powers have become of so much impor- 
tance.* 

State commissions of a workable type be- 
gan with the creation of the Massachusetts 
Commission in 1869. The Federal Interstate 
Commerce Commission was created in 1887. 
The state commissions and the national com- 
mission have to some extent the same prob- 
lems to deal with, but to a greater extent 
they are concerned with different problems, 
and, as time goes on, their functions un- 
doubtedly will become more and more special- 
ized. They all undertake to enforce publicity 
in railroad matters so far as public welfare 
demands it, and this is more and more clearly 
seen to be one of the feasible forms of rail- 
road regulation, and one of fundamental im- 
portance. Mere publicity will itself correct 
some of the worst abuses to which railroad 
To the state com- 


management is liable. 
missions properly belongs the immensely im- 
portant function of deciding whether or not 
public necessity or convenience requires the 
construction of a proposed new road. The 
Massachusetts Commission now has this 


power. Had it been possessed and fearlessly 
exercised in several other states twenty years 
ago, an enormous amount of loss and corrup- 
tion would have been prevented. Many more 
special but not unimportant matters are 


*“The number of passengers burned in wrecks is great- 
ly exaggerated in the public mind; but that fate is so 
horrible that it is not wonderful that ‘the deadly car 
stove’ should be the object of persistent and energetic 
attacks by the press and in state legislatures. The re- 
sult has been the development, in the last three years, of 
the entirely new business of inventing and trying to sell 
systems of heating by steam or hot water from the loco- 
motive, and even by electricity. In fact, the manufacture 
of such apparatus has already become an industry of some 
importance, several thousand cars being equipped with it. 


This whole matter of steam-heating is still in a somewhat 


crude State, and it does not seem desirable to force it by 
legislation. . . . The danger of fire from [lamps] has 
led to methods of lighting by gas and more recently by 
dectricity. . . . The ideal light for railroad trains will 
Probably be found in electricity. Some sleeping-cars that 
have been Tecently put in service on the Chicago, Mil- 
Waukee & St. Paul R. R., are provided with small electric 
lamps on the side of the car.”"— The American Railway, 1889. 
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within the jurisdiction of state commissions. 
Among these are local train service, train 
connections, the location of stations and 
highway crossings. The experience of 
Massachusetts has shown that in regard 
to all these things an able and upright 
commission is powerful to protect the public 
interest. 

The greater problems of rates, freight 
classification and discrimination will come 
by force of law and circumstances more and 
more before the Federal Commission. Short 
as its history has been, this commission al- 
ready has created and enforced a most re- 
markable body of railroad law, and the limits 
of governmental regulation are beginning to 
be defined. The prohibition of pooling is 
seen to be of doubtful expediency, and it is 
perfectly evident that the principle of equality 
of service cannot be construed to mean that 
tariffs must be proportionate to cost of ser- 
vice. High class freight must be made to 
contribute more toward the fixed charges of 
a railroad than bulky freight can be made to 
pay, even though it costs the road more to 
move the latter than to move the former. 
But charging more for a short than for a long 
haul and the worst forms of discrimination 
can be, and to an increasing extent will be, 
prevented. 

Therefore we have every reason to expect 
that, without any revolutionary change, the 
relations of the railroad to the state will be 
brought into increasingly harmonious adjust- 
ment. This becomes the more probable when 
we reflect that, while the present evils of 
railroad management could not be expected 
to correct themselves, many of them must 
disappear with the causes that gave rise to 
them. Evils due to a marvelously rapid 
growth of mileage and transportation, to an 
exaggerated estimate of a new thing, toa 
great uncertainty as to the future values of 
stocks, and to instability of policy, are evils 
that can no longer exist when the great trunk 
lines and tens of thousands of miles of feeders 
have been definitely established once for all, 
when the volume and course of traffic can be 
anticipated from year to year with a fair de- 
gree of certainty, when values have become 
relatively stable and an equilibrium has been 
established between bonds and stocks, and 
when policy has become much less a matter 
of experiment, much more a matter of tradi- 
tion, than it is at present. 








MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
BY JOHN HABBERTON. 


NUMBER FOUR. 

FTER acquiring the habit of thinking, 
A and subjecting the mind to the con- 
trol of the better sentiments so that 
thought shall be for the sake of clearer under- 
standing and greater wisdom, it will be found 
that control and restraint are as necessary to 

the mental powers as to those of the body. 

The consciousness of power is always fol- 
lowed by a desire to use that power for the 
mere sake of using it; this desire is quite as 
strong inthe philosopher as in the prize- 
fighter, and while the purpose is not so brutal, 
the results may be more dangerous to society. 
Alexander sighing for new worlds to conquer, 
has been the subject of much pity and con- 
tempt, but the soldier-monarch did not differ 
in impulse from the thinker who regards the 
common affairs of life as beneath him, and 
longs for ‘‘ fresh fields and pastures new.”’ 

A glance at the list of long treatises that 
have been written by men of some repute in 
philosophy, would be appalling were there not 
consolation in the fact that most of these ef- 
forts have been proved faulty when carefully 
tested. Theshortest history of philosophy— 
Elmendorf's—alluding briefly to the various 
systems that have been prominent through 
the skill with which they were elaborated, 
covers about two hundred pages, though the 
author was so anxious to be brief that he con- 
tracted many words. This list takes no ac- 
count of the many writings which have been 
published, by patient and acute thinkers, 
on impressions which were so attractive that 
the mind could not or would not resist them. 

Illustrations of this tendency of trained 
mental powers, or of the mental temperament, 
can be mentioned by scores and hundreds, by 
many clergymen, physicians, jurists, and 
scientists. The habit of ‘hair splitting ”’ is 
publicly exemplified almost every day in the 
higher courts ; judges who are learned and in 
whose integrity of purpose no one has any 
doubt, construe the law with exquisite refine- 
ments of distinction ; a re-hearing of the case, 
by a judge higher in rank, reverses the de- 
cision by a different but equally elaborate 
construction of the law. Carried to a still 
higher court, the points of the case are treated 


in a manner entirely new, and on reaching a 
final, or appellate court, the complexion of the 
law is again changed. The mental ability 
and the henesty of the judges are seldom ques- 
tioned, but the decisions are. The law was 
made for man, but learned jurists are often 
unconsciously led by their uncontrolled men- 
tal activity to imply that man was made for 
the law. 

Another illustration, which, perhaps, is 
more distinct because of the admissions made 
by the most prominent person interested, may 
be found in the history of the ‘‘ Wage-Fund” 
theory. Some years agothe late John Stuart 
Mill, generally admitted to be the most able 
metaphysician of his time, and certainly a 
man of extreme sincerity, wrote a long and 
earnest treatise on the relation of wages to 
labor. The general subject may be looked 
into by any one curious about it ; it is neces 
sary here only to say that Mr. Mill elaborated 
an old theory to so great an extent as to com- 
pel criticism by men of less note, with the 
effect that Mill felt obliged to admit, over his 
own signature, that he had been entirely 
wrong.* The fault was not one of intention, 
but of over-elaboration ; in plain English, the 
subject was so attractive that he did not know 
when to let go of it. 

It is not necessary, however, to soar toward 
the unattainable or dive into the unfathom- 
able in order to exceed the limit of one’s rea- 
soning powers. The blunder may be com- 
mitted in thought about the ordinary affairs 
of life. Theories have their proper place, and 
a great one it is, in the consideration of 

* Mr. Mill’s statement of the wage-fund theory is as fol- 
lows: ‘There is supposed to be, at any given instant, a 
sum of wealth which is unconditionally devoted to the 
payment of wages ot labor. This sum is not regarded as 
unalterable, for it is augmented by saving, and increases 
with the progress of wealth ; but it is reasoned upon as at 
any given moment a predetermined amount. More than 
that amount it is assumed that the wages-receiving class 
cannot possibly divide among them ; that amount and no 
less, they cannot but obtain. So that the sum to bedi 
vided being fixed, the wages for each depend solely on the 
divisor, the number of participants.” This theory was 
so vigorously and ably attacked by W. T. Thornton ina 
volume entitled ‘On Labor, its Wrongful Claims and 
Rightful Dues,” published by him in 1869, that Mill re 
canted his belief in the theory, saying that Thornton had 
entirely refuted it. 
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human interests, but to many acute intellects 
comes a powerful temptation to theorize about 
matters which are more susceptible to expla- 
nation by facts. 

While Edison was perfecting his system of 
electrical lighting by means of incandescent 
lamps, a score or more of prominent author- 
ities on electricity published essays in the 
scientific and newspaper press to prove that 
the system was utterly impracticable. Their 
line of reasoning seemed faultless, yet mill- 
ions of glowing little bulbs nightly show 
that theories ran away with the theorizers. 
Inthe late Civil War a brave general, who 
was also a trained logician, was explaining 
toa congressional committee that a certain 
fort could not be taken by assault ; his line 
of reasoning seemed to be without a fault 
and the committee was convinced ; but sud- 
denly they were startled by the shouts of 
newsboys announcing the capture, by assault, 
of that very fort. Evidently there was a 
mistake somewhere, but the capture was not 
it. About the same time a large bridge of 
rough material was needed in haste in one of 
the military departments, so the commanding 
officer sent for his engineer and the colonel of 
aregiment recruited in alumber region. The 
colonel said his men could build the bridge, 
so the commander ordered it done. The en- 
gineer, who was a finely educated officer, im- 
mediately began earnest thinking, planning, 
and figuring, and the colonel disappeared ; 
but returned the next day but one and re- 
ported : 

“General, that bridge is built, but the 
engineer isn't half done figuring yet.” 

Additional illustrations of the tendency to 
think for the mere sake of thinking, when 
action is more appropriate, might be given to 
any extent, but probably the reader can find 
some among his own acquaintances, for there 
are few communities so small that they do 
not contain some living example of this fault. 
Some of them are called dreamers, others 
teach the dubious dignity, in public estima- 
tion, of “cranks,” yet they cling to their 
habit like a drunkard to his liquor, and for 
much the same reason—lack of self-control ; 
their dissipation may not be as offensive as 
his, but none the less truly is it dissipation. 

Control and restraint of the thinking pow- 
ers are specially necessary because no pride is 
more fixed and arrogant than that of mentali- 
ty. The purse-proud man may be ignored ; 
Pride in personal appearance may be sup- 





pressed by a laugh, but the air of superiority 
of the man who thinks himself of finer mind 
than his fellows is exasperating to every one 
and of no use to its possessor. Every one 
dislikes the person who is given to “laying 
down the law,’’ and regards his arrogance as 
a sign of weakness. Benjamin Franklin, one 
of the most remarkable minds of our Revo- 
lutionary period or of any age, attributed his 
success in influencing others, to hiscustom of 
so modestly and deftly conveying his ideas 
that his hearers imagined them their own, and 
by treating all men as if they were mentally 
his equals. , 

Control and restraint are also necessary to 
save men of reasoning habit from sitting in 
judgment on their fellowmen. The true ju- 
dicial faculty is probably the highest attain- 
ment of the human mind, but it never is 
reached by men who indulge openly orsecretly 
in the amusement—for such it is—of judging 
those around them on the basis of some single 
act or trait of character. That this fault is 
alarmingly common is well known. It is 
easy to proceed mentally through successive 
deductions to a conclusion when only a single 
point is considered ; but human nature is of 
too complex a quality to be disposed of in such 
manner ; the man who adopts it has not the 
method of the judge, but ot that pestilent 
type of public prosecutor who bends all his 
efforts toward conviction, ignoring all evi- 
dence on the other side. Whether in the 
present age such self-made judges do any 
great harm to others is open to doubt, for ex- 
perience has taught modern civilization so to 
distribute and limit power that no man can 
now assume mastery of the lives and fortunes 
of others ; as to the individuals themselves, 
however, there is a terrible suggestion in the 
Divine command ‘‘ Judge not, that ye be not 
judged.”’ 

But the most important end to be gained by 
control and restraint of the reasoning facul- 
ties is the direction and confining of thought 
to subjects at hand and really demanding it. 
Persons sometimes are heard to complain that 
their lot in life is so cast that they find noth- 
ing for their minds to do, but they always are 
wrong. Proper sense of duty will impel any 
one to direct all his action by thought instead 
of impulse, and demands upon the thinking 
powers are quite a imperative, to people of 
active conscience, i:: the cottage of the labor- 
er or the shop of the uechanic as in the study 
of the pastor or the c binet of the president. 
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The ends may differ in importance, but the 
individual degree of duty is the same. 

The most beneficial mental and moral in- 
fluence in a village or church is sometimes a 
judge, a doctor of divinity, a teacher, or a mem- 
ber of Congress, but not unfrequently it is the 
village blacksmith or a poor sewing woman. 
A shrewd reasoner by illustration, who has 
been quoted for many centuries, and is still as 
popular as any living logician, was a slave— 
ZEsop.* A few years ago a largetown on the 
Hudson River mourned the loss of its most 
useful citizen when an humble boatman 
died who could not read or write before he 
reached middle age ; his mind and conscience, 
however, had become educated by honest ex- 
ercise before he knew books. It is a matter 
of wonder and local history that in another 
New York town, fifty years ago, the strong- 
est spiritual influence that proceeded from 
any one individual was manifested by a col- 
ored man who had been a convict. He could 
not discuss points of theology, and did not 
attempt it, but men of learning and force 
listened with respect and admiration when he 
spoke of the indwelling Power in which all 
Christians believe. 

These illustrations are drawn from remark- 
able characters, and it may be argued that not 
every one can become remarkable, but the 
significant truth regarding such of them as 
have lived within the memory of the present 
generation were not naturally brilliant or 
great, but gained their influence by restrict- 
ing the use of their mental powers to the 
practical affairs, material, moral, and spirit- 
ual, of their daily lives and of those in whom 
they were interested. 

The social interests of the humblest circle 
in the community are quite as important as 
those of the most promanent. Purchase and 
sale ; the maintaining of life and liberty ; the 
obligations of family and friendship ; the ma- 


*(E’sop.) (About 619-564 B.C.) The celebrated fabulist. 
It is not known certainly where he was born, but he 
is supposed to have been a Phrygian. He was held asa 
slave by the Grecian Iadmon, who gave him his liberty as 
a reward for his wit. Very soon after being set free he 
was invited by the wealthy Lydian king, Croesus, to live at 
his court, which invitation was accepted. He was sent by 
Creesus to Delphi with money to distribute among the 
citizens, a small sum being allowed for each one. Some 
quarrel arose between him and the Delphians, and the 
latter seized him and threw him ver a precipice, causing 
his instant death. There is no uthority whatever for the 
prevalent opinion that he was monster of ugliness. His 
fables are among the earlies writings of this kind, and 
have never been surpassed. . 
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terial and moral needs of the community ; Jo- 
cal and national politics ; education and re. 
ligion, are living interests and duties of al} 
men and women equally, regardless of com- 
parative wealth or prominence, and they can 
fully occupy the ablest minds. To depart 
trom these for something else is seldom a 
duty, for collectively they constitute all there 
is of life. Each has departments which at 
times tax heavily the ablest intellects, but 
these departments are not to be intruded up- 
on by the vagrant mind intent merely on 
finding something new with which to amuse 
itself, and desiring an excuse to get away 
from its immediate mental duties. 

Control and restraint are necessary also to 
the thinker whose taste leads him to “read 
up’’ in systems of any given subject. Such 
reading is often beneficial and necessary, for 
in mental philosophy, as in other subjects, 
men learn a great deal by availing themselves 
of the knowledge of others. But it must al- 
ways be borne in mind that mental philoso- 
phy, unlike natural philosophy, chemistry, 
and many other studies, is not what is called 
an ‘‘exact science’’ ; it is based largely upon 
seeming probabilities, and is, therefore, more 
likely than any other study to “ carry along” 
the unguarded mind. 

This series of papers complete with this 
number, is not offered as a substitute for any 
text-book in mental philosophy ; it is merely 
an endeavor to explain what such philosophy 
isin reality, and what should be the condi- 
tion of mind of a person approaching the sub- 
ject. Members of the Chautauqua Circles 
have proper and competent counselors as to 
what books are advisable to read, but no 
amount of such reading will be beneficial un- 
less the student first fully comprehends the 
range and purpose of thestudy. A glance at 
a listof writers and their definitions of mental 
philosophy, such as may be found in many 
books and most cyclopedias is enough to make 
any novice shrink in utter helplessness from 
attempting to comprehend them, but it should 
be remembered that they are merely technical 
definitions of special efforts of that universal 
tool, the human mind. The higher and 
broader meaning of the term—thinking for 
love of wisdom—is the one to be kept clearly 
in mind by whoever would improve his mind 
and use it properly; thus regarded, mental 
philosophy is within the possibilities and is 
demanded in the discharge of all duties. 
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BY PROFESSOR A. S. HARDY, Ph. D. 
Of Dartmouth College. 


IV. 

HE superiority of modern methods in 
T discovering new relations is very great. 

Up to the close of the Alexandrian 
school * the history of mathematics is chiefly 
the history of geometry, and the geometrical 
method requires a special process for every 
problem. In this first period of the develop- 
ment of the science the limits of this method 
were attained by Euclid, + Apollonius,{ and 
Archimedes, || and the labor of their succes- 
sors, who continued to cultivate geometry 
until the unlettered armies of Arabia ap- 
peared before the walls of the cultured capital 
of the East, was rather that of one who plows 
over old fields than of one who enlarges their 
boundaries. Geometry had yielded nearly all 
of which it was capable, and the problems 
proposed by the geometers of that day slum- 
bered through the Middle Ages until the com- 
ingof Descartes? and Newton. Newton, it is 
true, although in possession of the analysis 
of Descartes and the calculus, adopted, for 
special reasons, the geometrical form of dem- 
onstration in the Principia, and in recent 
times a modern geometry of great originality 
and power has arisen. Still it remains true 
that research follows more and more closely 


*This school flourished about the end of the second cent- 
uy. Its characteristic feature was ‘‘a broad eclecticism 
based upon the rationalism of Plato and largely influenced 
bythe supernaturalism of the Grecianized-Jews. After- 
ward the early teachers of Christianity modified it still 
more... and it became a transition system between the 
pagan and Christian beliefs.” 

tSee note in the October issue of this magazine, p. 30. 


{One of the most original of ancient geometers who 
lived in Alexandria during the reign of Ptolemy Phil- 
opator (222-205 B. C.). 
|(About 287-212 B.C.) The greatest geometer of an- 
tiquity, After his discoveries it was nearly eighteen hun- 
dred years before any further progress was made in theo- 
tetical mechanics. It was he who said, ‘‘ Give me where 
Imay stand, and I will move the world.” 

UDi-kart) René. (1596-1650.) A French philosopher 
and mathematician, ‘ Taking his departure from univers- 
aldoubt, he found the basis of all positive knowledge in 

iousness expressed by this enthymeme : ‘I think ; 
therefore I am.’ His bold innovations and brilliant par- 
Moxes excited much hostility as well as admiration.” 
From his name is derived the adjective Cartesian, pertain- 
‘ng to the philosopher or to his philosophy. 
{See note in the December issue, p. 350. 


the lead of analysis and that beyond the 
limits attained by the Alexandrian school, 
geometry, as Lagrange* said to his pupils, 
though a strong bow, is one that only a 
Newton can use. 

In this first period utility does not seem to 
have been an important incentive to mathe- 
matical progress. The fondness of the Greek 
for speculative inquiry is as prominent in 
geometry as in philosophy and science, and 
it is largely to his disdain for the commercial 
value of his thought that we owe in its al- 
most perfect form, the elaboration of a sys- 
tem of geometry long before its theorems were 
applied to scientific or useful ends. 

From the destruction of Alexandria to the 
time of Descartes, the cultivation of geom- 
etry gave way to that of arithmetic, algebra, 
and trigonometry. The superiority of the 
Arabic notation was recognized by Leonardo,t 
the son ofa scribe in the custom-house of 
Bombay, who undertook his book in order, as 
he said, that the Latin race might not be 
deficient in that method of computation. But 
although this period witnessed the creation 
of arithmetic, algebra, and trigonometry, it. 
was one of revival rather than of progress. 
The labors of antiquity had to be unearthed, 
read, and commented upon; and what is far 
more, the spirit of scientific zeal and the love 
of truth had to be re-created. This was a slow 
process, for the conditions were very different 
from those which presided over the rise of 
geometry in Greece. 

Science, regarded with suspicion as the 
promoter ot heresy, was, generally speaking, 
under the ban of the church or prostituted 
to unworthy ends. It was certainly a dis- 
torted view of utility that devoted astronomy 
to the prediction of fortune, and chemistry to. 
the search of a principle which should pro- 
long life and transmute the baser metals into 
gold ; and mathematics also was often only a 
field for rivalry, its promoters presenting the 
spectacle of men wrangling over the petty in- 
terests of personal ambition. Mathematical 


*See note in the December issue, p. 293. 
¢Pisano. An Italian mathematician who lived during 
the early part of the thirteenth century. 
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problems were propounded like words at a 
spelling-match, and attracted attention as 
tests of ingenuity and individual skill. Thus 
Fiori challenged Tartaglia * to atrial in which 
the stakes were to go to the one who solved the 
most of thirty questions propounded by the 
other. Tartaglia refused to make known the 
tules he had discovered for the solution of 
cubic equations, and disclosed them only to 
Cardan,+ professor of mathematics at Milan, 
after binding him by an oath of secrecy, an 
oath which Cardan at once violated. 

It is not possible to indicate with any pre- 
cision the birth of modern mathematics, for 
the predecessors of Newton and Descartes al- 
ready had begun to lay its foundations and 
the regeneration of science had been practi- 
cally accomplished before the introduction of 
analytic geometry and the calculus. But 
these latter so completely transformed the 
science that a new era may fairly be said to 
have commenced with their invention. About 
this time also theories were advanced which 
brought the investigation of natural laws 
within the reach of mathematical methods ; 
and it is to be noted that the conditions of 
usefulness are to be found quite as much in 
the hypotheses advanced by the physicist as 
in the reasoning processes supplied by the 
mathematician. For it is through the hy- 
potheses and theories of Huyghens, Newton, 
Helmholtz, Maxwell, Thomson, and others, 
that the empire of mathematics has been ex- 
tended over that of physics and the analytic 
treatment of physical problems has been 
made possible. 

The peculiar power of analytic geometry 
may be seen from the following considera- 
tions. Reference has bee. made toa family 
of curves called the conic sections, the most 
interesting of all mathematical curves, as the 
orbits of planets and comets, and possessing 
properties which have many practical appli- 
cations of great importance. There are three 
species of this family, each of which may be 
cut from the surface of a cone by a plane, and 
it was from this point of view that they were 
studied by the ancients. The geometrical 
method of proof which they employed sequires 


*(Tar-tal’-ya) Niccolo. (About 1500-1559.) An Italian 
mathematician. His family name is not known,that of 
‘Tartaglia having been bestowed upon him on account of 
his stammering. 

tJerome. (1501-1576.) An Italian physician and mathe- 
matician, celebated for his self-conceit and absurd vaga- 
ties as well as for his scientific attainments ¥ 
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a separate figure for every demonstration 
and no general method can be laid down to 
govern or guide the search for the properties 
of the curves. For in geometry every dem. 
onstration stands by itself, and is, especially 
in difficult cases, an illustration of the inge- 
nuity of its author and not of any general 
rule of procedure. There is nothing, for ex- 
ample, in the geometrical method of drawing 
a tangent toa circle which suggests how to 
draw a tangent to an ellipse. One solution 
does not entailanother ; operations are inde- 
pendent and unique. 

The contribution of Descartes consists in 
the reduction to general, abstract processes 
of what was before a series of isolated opera- 
tions. This he effected by the discovery ofa 
metkod whereby a curve could be represented 
by an equation. That is, in the Cartesian 
geometry, the figure is replaced by the equa- 
tion, so that instead of reasoning upon the 
figure at length in words, as in the Euclidian 
geometry, we reason upon the algebraic state- 
ment under the laws of algebra. Thus, all 
three of the species of the conics can be rep- 
resented by a single equation, and every 
property of these curves is implicitly con- 
tained in this single symbolic statement, and 
can be derived from it by the ordinary and 
uniform processes of analytic transformation. 

What is here said of the conics is true of all 
other curves, provided they are not random 
ones. A curve may be considered as gener- 
ated by the motion of a point. If this mo- 
tion is governed by some law, no matter how 
complex, it is possible to represent it by an 
equation, and the discussion of this equation 
leads to all the properties of the curve which 
it represents. Ifthere is no law of motion, 
the curve has no significance. A great many 
of the properties of the conics were deter- 
mined by the Greek geometers, but their 
demonstrations, while often marvels of in- 
genuity, were indirect and tedious ; and the 
treatment by geometry of other curves of 
practical importance, as the cycloid, catena- 
ry, elastic curve, brachystochrones, etc., is SO 
wholly a sour de force * that the Cartesian has 
almost entirely supplanted the Euclidian 
geometry, and gives the novice a method by 
which he may successfully attack problems 
whose geometrical solution would tax the 
genius of a Newton. 

The device by which Descartes was able to 


* A feat of strength or skill.” 
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ta curve by an equation is exceed- 

ingly simple, and is really nothing more than 
that by which we designate the position of a 
Jace on the earth's surface. In saying that 
the latitude and longitude of a point are re- 
spectively 2 and 6, we designate its position 
with reference to the equator and some me- 
ridian, as that of Washington, a and 6 being 
the distances of the place from the great cir- 
ces, Thus, laying offalong the equator from 
the meridian of Washington, the longitude, 
andthen along the meridian (through the ex- 
tremity of this distance), the latitude, the 
position of the place is completely determined. 
In like manner the position of a point in a 
plane is known when its distances, say + and 
¥. from two fixed lines are known. Thus, in 
the annexed figure, the po- 

sition of P is known when 

the distances PD (ory) and 

DO (or x) are given, OX 

and OY being the fixed lines 

X of reference. Now, it is evi- 


dent that if P moves, the lengths of + and y 
willchange, and if the motion of Pis governed 
by a law (as, for example, that its distance 
from O shall remain the same), this law will 
also govern the relation existing between + 


and y during P’s motion ; for if the motion of 
P is not arbitrary, the changes in x and y 
cannot be arbitrary. The equation of the path 
of Pis the analytic statement of this law of 
telation between x and y, which holds good 
as Pmoves. It is this simple device which 
served to revolutionize the science of mathe- 
matics. 

It is clear that the quantities x and y, 
which determine the position of P, change 
their values as P moves, that is, they are 
variables ; and in this respect analytic geom- 
etry differs from algebra and trigonometry, 
in which the quantities are constants. But 
the science which enables us to deal best with 
variables is the calculus, whose introduction 
dates from the same century as that of an- 
alytic geometry, namely, the seventeenth. 

The importance and utility of a science 
which can deal with variables may be illus- 
trated by a few typical examples, although it 
is not possible to explain here how the solu- 
tions are obtained. What the calculus en- 
ables us to do is to determine the rates of 
change of variable quantities. What then is 
therate ofa variable? As an example of a 
variable, let us take the distance passed over 
bya moving train. This distance, reckoned 
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from any station, is clearly a variable, for it 
increases with the time. If the train has 
uniform motion, or passes over equal dis- 
tances in equal intervals of time, the rate of 
change of the distance is evidently constant, 
and we may take as the measure of this rate 
the distance actually passed over in any in- 
terval of time assumed as a unit. When we 
say that the train is moving at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour, we mean that the dis- 
tance increases that amount each hour. And 
so for any variable which changes uniformly, 
to measure its rate we let it change for a unit 
of time and see what the change is—this 
change measures the rate of the quantity. 
Now suppose the train is not moving uni- 
formly, but that its speed is increasing con- 
tinually. What is meant by saying that the 
rate of change of the distance at a given in- 
stant is twenty? Not that the train actu- 
ally passes over twenty miles in the hour that 
follows, but that it would have passed over 
twenty miles in an hour if its speed had re- 
mained throughout the hour what it was at 
its beginning. 

To measure a variable rate at any instant, 
then, we let the quantity change for a unit of 
time at the rate it had at the instant in ques- 
tion and see what the change is—this change 
measures the rate at that instant. But, itis 
asked, how can we fix this variable rate, i. e. 
make it constant, for a unit of time, in order 
to see what the change is? This is precisely 
what the calculus enables us to do—measure 
and compare the rates of variables, no matter 
how complex the law of their change may be. 

Omitting all referenceto the manner in which 
it accomplishes this, we next consider a few 
illustrations. It is desired to find the great- 
est rectangle that can be inscribed in a given 
circle. Imagine two chords drawn parallel 
to any diameter and very near it, one on each 
side. A rectangle will be formed by joining 
the extremities of these chords. As the 
chords recede from the diameter, the area of 
the rectangle will increase up toa certain 
point and then diminish ; for as the chords 
separate, the lines joining their extremities 
will approach a diameter at right angles to 
the first and finally coincide with it, and then 
the area vanishes altogether. Thereis then a 
rectangle of greatest area, and to determine it, 
all we have to dois to determine its sides 
when the rate of change of its area is zero, 
for this will correspond to the instant when its 
area ceases to increase and begins to decrease. 
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This illustrates a very important class: of 
problems solved by the calculus, called prob- 
lems of maxima and minima, and they all con- 
sist in finding when a quantity which first in- 
creases and then diminishes (or vice versd) 
reaches its greatest (orleast) value. Allthat the 
calculus requires is somerelation between the 
quantities involved. For instance, mechanics 
furnishes the relation between the distance 
and time when a stone is thrown vertically 
upward. To ask the greatest height the 
stone will reach, is to ask when its velocity is 
zero, that is, when the rate of change of the 
distance is zero ; for this is the state of things 
when the stone ceases to rise and is about to 
begin its descent. 

Since matter is inert, whenever a body is 
seen to move with a varying velocity we in- 
fer the presence of some force. The change 
in the velocity is the effect; the force is the 
cause, and the former is proportional to the 
latter. Hence if we determine the law which 
governs the rate of change of the velocity, we 
have also determined the law of the acting 
force. This general problem constitutes a 
very important application of the calculus to 
mechanics. Suppose, for example, that the 
distance passed over by a moving body is 
found experimentally to vary as the square of 
the time, so that in 2, 3, etc., seconds it goes 
4, 9, etce., times as faras in 1 second. From 
this condition the calculus determines the 
rate of change of the distance at any instant, 
i. e. the velocity-law ; and having found the 
velocity it proceeds to find the rate of change 
at any instant; and the law of this change is 
the law of the force. In this case the force 
would be found constant. 

The above examples belong to the differen- 
tial calculus. We start with a relation be- 
tween variables, and determine their rates. 
The integral calculus reverses the process, 
and enables us when the relation of the rates 
is given, to find the relation between the quan- 
tities. Combined with analytic geometry 
these two branches of the calculus constitute 
the method by which all problems of motion 
in astronomy and mechanics are investigated, 
determining the orbit and circumstances of 
motion when the law of the acting force is 
given, and, conversely, ascertaining the law 
of the force when some of the circumstances 
of motion are known. Further illustrations 
might be drawn from every branch of physic- 
al science. Even mensuration is indebted to 
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the calculus for a general process for the go- 
lution of problems involving the lengths of 
curves, the areas of plane and curved surfaces, 
and the volume of solids. 

The enormous number of workers in every 
field of mental activity is one of the Striking 
features of the age. Every avenue of inquiry 
isthronged. A few centuries ago the inves- 
tigator of any one department of knowledge 
might well have been astonished to find how 
little was known; to-day, although our 
knowledge is still relatively small, he is dis- 
mayed by the amount of what he must mas- 
ter before he can claim even a tolerable ac- 
quaintance with his specialty ; and the diffi- 
culty of keeping pace with his co-workers is 
not the least of his tasks. This is as true of 
mathematics as of any other science. Here, 
as in chemistry, for example, the growth is so 
rapid and the literature so appalling in extent 
that the student must abandon the science as 
a whole in order to cultivate some one of its 
special branches. 

Doubtless much of modern scientific re- 
search seems misdirected and unprofitable 
to those whose ideas of utility are limited 
to the practical. What availeth that non- 
singular cubics have twenty-seven points at 
which conics with a six-point contact can 
be drawn? None, if there is no ministry 
to wants higher than those of the body, no 
finer threads in the warp of life than those 
of profit and loss, no love of truth apart from 
its commercial value. I say none—but it is 
dangerous to pronounce useless what is now 
unmerchantable. Truths which to-day are of 
the greatest practical importance were for 
centuries held to be but idle speculations, and 
were discovered by men who deprecated their 
application to utilitarian ends. Moreover, 
every new fact in every department ot science 
is useful in the higher sense. For the goal 
of the race is the solution, so far as in it lies, of 
the great problems of the universe. Things, 
not only, but theories of things, the intellect 
craves, and every new fact may well modify 
theories in which as yet it has no place. As 
furnishing methods for the discovery of facts 
and of those relations between facts which 
constitute the preoccupation of all science, 
mathematics shares in the higher as well as 
the lower ministry,—its empire extending 
down into the smoky atmosphere of industry 
and toil, and upward where breathes the am- 
bitious spirit of pure inquiry. 


End of Required Reading for January. ° 





THE SOUL BEAUTIFUL. 


BY VIRNA WOODS. 


B Bann soul grows beautiful by beauty fed ; 

In looking on the grandeur of the heights, 
The peerless loveliness of starry nights, 

The cypress grove, the fertile valleys spread 
Between the quiet hills; and overhead, 

The perfect rainbow. His the lofty thought 
Who knows the hanging nest the oriole wrought, 
The delicate petals that the wild rose shed ; 
Who knows the fragrance of the bay and pine, 
The myriad colors of the wind-stirred sea ; 

Who hearkens Nature’s mighty symphony, 
Swept from the thousand strings of harp divine; 
Who sees in life the broken radiance shine, 
From luminous forces of Eternity. 


ENGLISH POLITICS AND SOCIETY.* 
BY J. RANKEN TOWSE. 
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NUMBER III. 
\ LTHOUGH in describing the constitu- 


tion and procedure of the British Par- 

liament, precedence has been given to 
the Lower House, or House of Commons, as 
the more active, potent, and progressive 
force in the national legislature, the Upper 
House, or House of Lords, is by far the older, 
and, in respect of theoretical dignity, the 
more exalted of the two bodies. Its origin 
can be traced directly to the King’s Great 
Council of the reigns immediately following 
the Norman Conquest. 

The exact nature of its functions and ex- 
tent of its authority in those early days can- 
not now be determined, and any inquiry in 
that direction would be beyond the scope of 
these articles. It is sufficient to say that it 
consisted of ecclesiastical and temporal mag- 
nates, bishops, abbots, earls, barons, and 
other eminent personages who were sum- 
moned directly by the monarch. At first it 
is probable that these royal summonses were 
sent to all tenants-in-chief, but in later years 
they were issued only to the holders of 
baronies, while other summonses to lesser 
tenants were distributed by the sheriffs of 
the different counties ; and in this practice, 
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perhaps, may be sought the germ of popular 
representation. 

By the time of Queen Elizabeth it had been 
decided that a royal writ conveyed to the re- 
ceiver of it the right of an hereditary peerage, 
descending to heirs general, differing in that 
respect from a peerage conferred by letters 
patent which descended only to heirs male. 
The Crown no longer possesses the right of 
giving life peerages, conferring a seat and 
vote in the House for life, but the revival of 
this system has been spoken of frequently 
of late, in connection with reforms which are 
certain to be instituted when other more 
pressing questions have been disposed of. 

It may be as well, perhaps, for the sake of 
convenience, to refer in this place to the 
judicial, as distinct from the legislative, func- 
tions of the House of Lords. It is the high- 
est appellate court in the kingdom. This 
power had its origin in the early practice of 
appealing for justice to the king in Parlia- 
ment. These petitions were addressed to the 
king in the Great Council. In 1585 the 
Court of Exchequer Chamber was established 
as a tribunal intermediate between the com- 
mon law courts and the peers, the right of the 
latter to hear appeals being thus definitely 
recognized. 

At that time all members of the Upper 
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House assumed the right to exercise these decided by acclamation, or, if necessary, by a 
supreme judicial functions, but in recent vote. In committee, points of order are de- 
years the appellate court has consisted of law cided by the chairman who is elected for each 
lords only, that is to say the lord chancellor, Parliament. The Chancellor has no casting 
ex-lord chancellors, the law barons, andtwo vote. He votes first and if there should be 
specially created lords of appeal, who hold atie he has to decide in favor of the ‘Not 
the rank of baron for life only. This court Contents.’ 
has the power to try members of either house, The seats run in long rows down the sides 
and any person impeached by the House of of the House as in the Commons, but in front 
Commons. It also has the right to sit dur- of the wool-sack there are a few cross benches 
ing a parliamentary recess. which are occupied by the royal dukes, who 
The House of Lords is .composed of peers, take no part in politics (although the Duke of 
spiritual and temporal. The former include Cambridge in his capacity as commander-.in- 
the archbishops of Canterbury and York, chief speaks sometimes on military uiatters), 
and twenty-four bishops of the Church of and by a few peers who do not affiliate 
England, who are chosen according to their closely with either of the great political par- 
seniority, with the exception of the bishops ties. In the distribution of the other seats 
of London, Durham, and Winchester, who there is no distinction of rank, the members 
always are entitled to a seat. The Irish mingling indiscriminately ; the supporters of 
bishops used to sit in the House by rotation the government, for the time being, taking 
until they were excluded by the Disestablish- their places on the right and the members of 
ment Act of 1869. The temporal peers are the opposition ranging themselves on the left. 
divided into dukes, marquises, earls, vis- The House meets on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
counts, and barons, which titles take preced- Thursdays, and Fridays at 4.15 p. m and very 
encein theorder given. AllScottish andIrish often adjourns after a session of an hour or 
peers, however, are not entitled to seats, but two. It is very seldom that any session lasts 
elect members of their order as representa- until midnight. 
tives. After each general election the Scot- On the roll of the House, the place of honor 
tish peers elect sixteen representatives, who is occupied by the Prince of Wales. Then 
sit until Parliament is dissolved, andthe Irish come the Royal Dukes, the Archbishop of 
peers elect twenty-eight, who hold their seats Canterbury (who is next in rank to the blood 
for life. It is worthy of note, moreover, that royal) the Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop 
all Scottish and Irish peers do not sitin the of York, the Lord President of the Council, 
House under the titles by which they are and the Lord Privy Seal, in the order named. 
generally known, but which are not included Other peers follow according to their rank 
in the peerage of the United Kingdom. The and seniority. Altiough the Crown has 
Duke of Argyll, for instance, is entitled to power to increase the number of peers at will, 
his seat by virtue of his being also Baron it is not often that new creations are made in 
Sundridge, and the Duke of Buccleugh sits as considerable numbers. 
Earl of Doncaster. Their right of preced- Inthe reign of Queen Anne the ministry 
ence is decided by their highest title, but of Harley and Bolingbroke created twelve 
precedence carries with it no actual advan- new peers for the purpose of overcoming an 
tage, as the voting power of all peers is equal. adverse majority, and this abuse of power 
In its interior arrangements the House of led later on to the introduction of a bill pro- 
Lords does not differ materially from the hibiting all future creations except upon the 
House of Commons. At one end is the extinction of existing peerages. This failed 
throne, occupied by the monarch on occasions to pass, but the expedient against which it 
of state, and the wool-sack for the Lord was aimed has never been repeated. No 
Chancellor, who presides, but without the responsible minister of the present time 
authority of the Speaker. As a member of would venture to adopta policy so dangerous 
the ministry he cannot hold the position of and uncertain in its effects, for although he 
an arbiter between political parties, and he might be able to control his own political 
has nothing to do with the maintenance of creatures, he could exercise no influence upon 
order, which is enforced by the House at their successors, and the future cost might be 
large. When two or more members dispute wholly disproportionate to the present gain. 
the right to address the Chamber, the matters | The course pursued by a bill in the House 
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of Lords is similar to that in the House of 
Commons. The first reading, however, is 
generally regarded as a matter of course, and 
all discussion is reserved until it is brought 
forward for the second time, when the princi- 
ple is decided upon. After the second read- 
ing it is very seldom that any radical amend- 
ments are proposed or made in committee, 
whereas in the Lower House it isacommon 
thing for bills to be read a second time on the 
understanding that changes, sometimes in- 
volving the main features, shall be made in 
committee. A third reading is very seldom 
opposed unless the opinion of the House be 
almost equally divided. 

The amendments which either house may 
make in a bill, must be accepted, modified, or 
rejected by the other branch of the legislative 
body, and if an agreement appears to be dif- 
ficult, committees of conference are appointed. 
These conferences, however, of late years 
have been purely formal, and never reach the 
point of actual discussion. Each side sub- 
nits written arguments in support of its 
position, with proposals, perhaps, for mutual 
concessions. Should both parties persist in 
disagreement, the measure is dropped. 

The Upper House being. essentially con- 
servative in its nature, may be depended upon 
to offer a passive, if not an active, resistance 
to those measures which in its eyes are radi- 
cal, although in the judgment of liberals 
they are simply broad or progressive, and 
herein is the source of an endless friction 
which sooner or later must result in a modi- 
fication of the present system. It will be 
necessary to revert to this subject later on, 
but, considering the frequent denunciations 
of the folly of hereditary legislation, it may 
be as well to point out here that the House 
of Lords is constantly receiving an infusion 
of new blood, by the elevation to it of dis- 
tinguished and experienced members of the 
House of Commons, of eminent soldiers and 
sailors, and men who have won pre-eminence 
inother walks of life. It may also be worth 
while to remark that the profligate young 
noblemen whose follies, excesses, and crimes 
furnish choice topics to the scandalous press 
of the day, are seldom the possessors of peer 
agesand in any case would never dare to 
present themselves within the limits of the 
House, knowing full well that any attempt to 
exercise their hereditary functions would ex- 
pose them to attainder. 

When a ministry resigns in consequence of 


a defeat in Parliament upon some question of 
home or foreign policy, the sovereign has the 
right of selecting some person to form a new 
administration. The choice is governed 
partly by the nature of the question which 
resulted in the defeat of the existing ministry 
and the character of the decisive vote. It 
does not necessarily follow that the executive 
power must be transferred to the opposition. 
If, for instance, the question at issue should 
be one upon which both political parties. 
are divided, a re-organization of the ministry 
might be possible and there is always the 
alternative of an appeal to the country. In 
any case there is no restriction, theoretically, 
upon the choice of the sovereign, but, as a 
general rule, the leader of the opposition in 
one of the two houses is selected. Should he 
accept the responsibility, he becomes the 
Prime Minister and proceeds at once to select 
the members of his Cabinet. 

The offices which carry with them Cabinet 
rank are those of the First Lord of the Treas- 
ury, Lord Chancellor, Lord President of the 
Council, the Secretaryships of State for the 
Home Department, Foreign Affairs, the 
Colonies for War, for India, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, First Lord of the Treas- 
ury and the Lord Privy Seal. The Prime 
Minister usually takes tor himself the office 
of First Lord of the Treasury, but this cus- 
tom is not invariable. The Marquis of Salis- 
bury, the present premier, occupies the posi- 
tion of Secretary for Foreign Affairs, while 
the First Lord of the Treasury is Mr. W. H. 
Smith, the leader in the House of Commons, 

All Cabinet ministers are ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Privy Council and their delibera- 
tions are strictly confidential. If they ac- 
cept office after a general election they must 
be re-elected before they can enter upon the 
discharge of their duties. The number of 
Cabinet officers varies from eleven or twelve 
to sixteen or seventeen. There are seventeen 
inthe present Cabinet,the additional members 
being the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, the President of 
the Board of Trade, the President of the 
Local Government Board, and the Minister 
of Agriculture. 

Each minister is responsible for the genera} 
direction of the affairs of his own particular 
office, but whenever any question of special 
importance arises, it is discussed by the 
Cabinet in general. In his ‘Gleanings of 
Past Years,’’ Mr. Gladstone says, ‘‘The 
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Cabinet is the three-fold hinge that connects 
together for action the British constitution of 
king, or queen, lords, and commons. Every 
one of its members acts in three capacities : 
as administrator of a department of state, as 
member of a legislative chamber, and as a 
confidential adviser of the Crown. At least 
two of them add to these three charactersa 
fourth ; for in each House of Parliament it is 
indispensable that one of the principal minis- 
ters should be what is termed its leader.” 

The Prime Minister, although his office does 
not confer upon him any special precedence 
over his associates, wields a greater influence 
than any of them, not only as the ostensible 
head of the government, but by virtue of the 
vast patronage at his disposal. In the first 
place, he is the practical creator of his cabinet, 
and is careful, of course, to select men whose 
opinions on important questions coincide 
with his own. He thus exercises a sort of 
general supervision over all departmental af- 
fairs. 

The appointments by the Crown are made 
by his consent, and generally upon his 
recommendation. The highest honors of the 
church, archbishoprics, bishoprics, and dean- 
eries are practically at his disposal, whenever 
death or disability creates a vacancy, to say 
nothing of ‘‘fat livings.’’ In the selection 
of ambassadors and lord-lieutenants, of vice- 
roys, and colonial governors, his voice is most 
potential, and he can reward valuable party 
service with a peerage or a baronetcy, or 
gratify personal ambition with one of those 
orders or decorations upon which so much 
store is set even by. persons who affect to 
despise them. His hand is upon the lever 
that controls the whole intricate government 
machine, and although he can put no policy 
into execution without the consent of his 
colleagues and the nominal approval of the 
Crown, there is vested in him that power of 
initiative which may at any time set in mo- 
tion forces which may change the fortunes of 
empires. The responsibilities and powers of 
the place are increased very largely, of course, 
when it is held, as in the present case of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, in connection with an- 
other office, that of Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. The general duties of this 
latter position in any governing body are too 
well known to need description. 

The office of First Lord of the Treasury, 
which is generally held by the Prime Minis- 
ter, is, as has been said, now held by Mr. W. 
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H. Smith, who represents the head of the 
government in the Lower House. The title 
is misleading, as the person bearing it has 
very little to do with the Treasury Depart. 
ment, although he is one of the commissioners 
who now discharge the duties which in for. 
mer days belonged to the Lord High Treas. 
urer. Practically he does not interfere with 
departmental work, although he has certain 
privileges such as the right of distributing 
pensions from the Civil List. When he is 
leader of the House of Commons his time 
and energies are fully occupied in directing 
and watching the courseof debate. He must 
be prepared to meet or parry all demands for 
information ; he decides what bills shall be 
brought forward and what time shall beal- 
lotted to their discussion ; he is called upon 
to explain the policy of the government with 
regard to any new question which may arise, 
and must take a prominent part as a debater 
in all parliamentary battles. 

The chief function of the Lord President of 
the Privy Council is to act as an intermediary 
between the council and the reigning mon- 
arch. He proposes subjects needing discus- 
sion, manages the debates, and reports to the 
monarch the decisions arrived at. Among 
the subjects which come regularly before the 
council are questions of quarantine, the 
granting of charters, royal proclamations, 
and questions touching the best methods of 
enforcing vague or impracticable provisions 
in new acts of Parliament. The entire coun- 
cil is never called together except upon some 
occasion of great public importance, such as 
the proclamation of a new monarch. The 
functions of the Lord Privy Seal, as such, are 
purely nominal, although, as a member of 
the Cabinet, he is of course an important per- 
sonage. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is the of 
ficer who is really at the head of the Treasury 
Department and who does the work, although 
he is provided with permanent subordinates 
who attend to details. It is his duty to ex- 
amine the estimates furnished by the differ- 
ent spending departments, with a view to en- 
forcing economy and to keeping the expendi- 
tures well within the limits of the national 
income, of whose probable amount he is kept 
informed by the officers of the revenue de- 
partments. Upon the figures thus submitted 
to him he makes his ‘‘ budget,” the introduc- 
tion of which is one of the annual events of 
the House of Commons. The management 
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of the National Debt is immediately under 
piscontrol, and it is he who has to decide 

n the best methods of reducing it. Heis 
the Master of the Mint and (which is rather 
curious) he presides at the nomination of 
sheriffs. As one of the great officers of the 
Crown he is furnished with an official resi- 
dence. 

The duties of the Home Secretary are ex- 
tremely varied and onerous and often un- 
grateful. In a general way he is held responsi- 
blefor the maintenance of order and the re- 
pression of crime in Great Britain. He con- 
trols the metropolitan police and excrcises a 
certain authority over the police of the pro- 
vinces. All prisons are under his direction, 
andin the case of capital offenses he has, 
practically, the power of life and death, for it 
is upon his recommendation only that the 
royal clemency is extended to convicts. The 
inspection of reformatory and industrial 
schools, of mines, inland fisheries, factories, 
explosives, etc., is conducted under his super- 
vision. Itis the Home Office that assumes 


the direction of public prosecutions, and ad- 
ministers the acts relating to drunkards, 
vivisection, burials, cruelty to animals, and 
many other statutes of a similar kind, and 


the head of it is apt to be a target for the 
complaints of almost every discontented man 
in the community. 

The Colonial Secretary exercises very little 
authority over those colonies which havea 
responsible government of their own, being 
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careful chiefly to guard imperial interests, by 
keeping a sharp watch upon colonial legisla- 
tion. In the case of a Crown colony his 
powers are almost absolute. He recommends 
governors for appointment and thus posses- 
ses valuable patronage. The functions of 
other members of the Cabinet are suggested 
by their titles and it is not necessary, nor is 
there space, to describe them in detail. The 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is the representa- 
tive of the Crown in that country, holds court, 
dispenses honors, and has a ministry of his 
own. He has supreme command of the Irish 
constabulary and of the regular troops in the 
different garrisons. But in recent years he 
has been little more than a figure-head, the 
real executive power being invested in his 
Chief Secretary, who has a seat in Parliament 
and is known as Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
The present holder of this office, Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, has a seat in the Cabinet. Of him 
there will be something to say later on. 
Among important members of the ministry 
who do not hold Cabinet rank may be men- 
tioned the Postmaster-General, the Vice- 
President of the Council, the Commissioner 
of Works, a number of Naval Lords, anda 
long list of Under-Secretaries, tosay nothing 
of the officers of the Royal Household, whose 
places although they are chiefly ornamental, 
are eagerly sought for. The most influential 
among them is the Lord Chamberlain, a 
social arbiter whose word is beyond dispute, 
whatever may be the value of his judgment. 


ENGLISH HISTORIANS OF TO-DAY.* 
BY PROF. W. M. BASKERVILL, A M., Ph. D. 
Of Vanderbilt University. 


HE present age has been especially rich 
in historical studies. The nineteenth 
century seems to have set for itself the 

tremendous task of rewriting all past his- 
tory. The dry-as-dust historian was thrust 
aside and numerous histories, as entertain- 
ing as instructive, followed each other in 
fapid succession. Genius and scholarship 
entered this field and made it their own. 
New methods of studying history quickened 
the zeal of students and gave ever new en- 
couragement to historians. 

*Special course for C. L,. S. C. graduates. 
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To treat of battles and sieges, of court fac- 
tions and political intrigues, of the rise and 
fall of administrations, ceased to satisfy 
thoughtful and inquisitive minds. The his- 
torian, therefore, having learned a useful 
lesson from Scott’s romances, enlarged the do- 
main of history so as to bring within its 
scope, the people and all that affected and in- 
fluenced their lives—their manners and cus- 
toms and habits, their houses and dress, their 
parlors and kitchens, clubs and theaters and 
churches, their arts and sciences and litera- 
ture and religion. Hence, according to the 
new definition, history is not only a sum- 
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mary ot all the actions which had been done 
by men in all past times, but also a state- 
ment of the causes and of the results of those 
actions. 

In England there are three schools of his- 
torians,—the real or practical, the romantic 
or rhetorical, and the philosophical. The first 
has for its leaders, Freeman, Gardiner, and 
Stubbs. The late John Richard Green also 
belonged to this school. The second is now 
ably represented by Froude and Kinglake,— 
the great Thomas Carlyle having been the 
chief of this school. Of the third, the chief 
representative now is Lecky, whose forerun- 
ner was the able and philosophical Buckle; 
and by his recent great work Bryce has 
taken a place in its front ranks. Grouped 
around these are many historians and biog- 
raphers of lesser fame—Justin McCarthy, 
Trevelyan, Masson, John Morley, Helps, 
Hughes, Leslie Stephen, Rawlinson, Henry 
Morley, etc. 

Mr. McCarthy, whose classification has 
been adopted, thus states the aims of the re- 
spective schools: to show events and people 
as they were, is the clear aim of the first 
school ; to picture them dramatically and viv- 
idly, would seem to be the ambition of Mr. 
Froude and Mr. Kinglake ; to show that they 
have a system and a sequence, and are evi- 
dence of great natural laws, is the object of 
men like Mr. Buckle and Mr. Lecky. 

At the head of the English historians of this 
century the writer is strongly disposed to place 
Edward Augustus Freeman (born 1823). Not 
so popular as Froude, and far behind Macaulay 
in this important respect, he is, nevertheless, 
the typical historian of the times. As has 
been well said, no man of our times has so 
good a right to teach history, or, at least, 
European history as Mr. Freeman ; for no 
man of our time, perhaps no man of any time, 
has given to it so many years of hard study, 
or has brought to that study a mind so capa- 
ble of discriminating between what is and 
what is not history, so skillful in tracing ef- 
fects to causes, and in pointing out the rela- 
tion of events.. 

In his works brilliant superficialities have 
no place. In this age of sentiment he relies 
on arguments, and whether his conclusions 
are right or not, all the facts are truthfully 
stated. Two cardinal points he has insisted 
on,—first, the unity of history, abhorring 
all divisions into ancient, modern, class- 
ical, and the like; and second, the conti- 
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nuity and unbroken being of the English 
people. 

Mr. Freeman’s early work has passed al- 
most out of remembrance. A volume of his. 
torical poems, the ‘‘ Essay on the History of 
Architecture,” and ‘‘Essay on the Origin 
of Window Tracery,’’ were followed by “ The 
History of the Saracens,’’ which was his 
first work to give evidence of his future great- 
ness. 

More than thirty volumes have borne his 
name. In 1856 appeared the ‘‘ History and 
Antiquities of St. Davids”’ ; in 1863 a “His. 
tory of Federal Government”’ dealing espe- 
cially with the Achzan League. His“ Old 
English History,’’ written for his children, is 
said by competent judges to be the best book 
of its kind ever published. In 1877 his fa- 
mous treatise on the ‘‘ Ottoman Power in 
Europe’’ appeared; then at different times 
three series of ‘‘ Historical Essays’’ which 
are strikingly illustrative of the breadth and 
versatility of his historical culture, while the 
range of his knowledge is best shown in his 
‘Historical Geography of Europe.” A visit 
to the United States in 1883 gave occasion to 
‘‘Some Impressions of the United States,” 
which was shortly followed by ‘‘ The English 
People in its Three Homes and Other Lect- 
ures.”’ 

Mr. Freeman’s fame will chiefly rest upon 
‘‘The Norman Conquest,’’—the great work 
of his life. In this work he has literally dis- 
entombed a great part of the early history of 
England and cleared it of the accumulated 
dust of traditional error and ignorance. These 
five volumes contain ‘‘not only the results of 
more than twenty-five years of the most pa- 
tient, conscientious, and laborious research, 
but the results of the subjecting of these ma- 
terials to the crystallizing effect of a com- 
parative, deductive, and combinative faculty 
of the highest order.’’ 

In 1882, he crowned his life work by the 
completion of the study of this period in two 
more volumes entitled the ‘‘ Reign of William 
Rufus and Accession of Henry 'I.’’ United 
to the vigor, freshness, and clearness of Mr. 
Freeman’s writings, is an individuality which 
renders them unique,—totally unlike any 
other books in the world. 

‘The name of William Stubbs is one that 
is known and esteemed—almost revered—by 
historical students.’’ Mr. Freeman looks up 
to him and the late J. R. Green acknowledged 
him as his master. 
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Dr. Stubbs began his great and laborious 
work by editing a series of medizeval chroni- 
cles for the Rolls collection. In this line he 
easily stands first, for there is hardly an as- 
pect of English medieval history which has 
not been illumined by his research. On con- 
stitutional and ecclesiastical questions one 
could not easily be found bold enough to en- 
ter into controversy with him. His industry 
is marvelous and his patience, thoroughness, 
and learning are so great that he has been 
called the most accurate and trustworthy of 
all historians. His writings are, however, 
not of the popular kind. Some of the best 
are inaccessible to the general reader, being 
found in ‘‘Introductions’’ to his famous 
Rollsseries. Even in ‘‘ Seventeen Lectures on 
the Study of Medizeval and Modern History, 
and Kindred Subjects ’’ there is next to noth- 
ing of a literary style, though the lectures are 
packed with the fruits of learning. His 
“Early Plantagenets,’’ however, shows great 
power of popularization. 

As a constitutional historian, Dr. Stubbs 
stands, in the writer’s estimation, ahead of 
Hallam and all other Englishmen that have 
attempted constitutional history. In the 
most intricate and complex subjects he is sin- 


gularly clear and strong, tracing laws and 
customs and institutions back with consum- 


mate ability to their very sources. This stu- 
pendous task seems to be to him a pleasant 
pastime. His works in this department are 
“Select Charters and other Illustrations of 
English Constitutional History from the Ear- 
liest periods to the Reign of Edward I.’’ and 
“The Constitutional History of England in 
its Origin and Development.’’ The work done 
in these three volumes, it is pretty safe to 
say, has been done once for all. 

Less known than either of the foregoing is 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner (born 1829). A spe- 
cialist with German patience and thorough- 
ness, he has devoted the research of years to 
the period of the Stuarts and given us the 
best insight into the life and character of 
James I. and his times yet written. Dis- 
agreeing with Scott and Macaulay he shows 
that the king is no mere buffoon, but a man 
in many respects ahead of his age and fre- 
quently in the right in his contests with the 
Commons. 

His works are as follows: ‘‘History of 
England from the Accession of James I. to 
the Disgrace of Chief Justice Cook’’; ‘‘ Prince 
Charles and the Spanish Marriage”’ ; ‘‘ Eng- 
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land under the Duke of Buckingham and 
Charles I.’’ ; ‘‘ The Personal Government of 
Charles I.’’ ; and the ‘‘ Fall of the Monarchy 
of Charles I.’’ This series has been rewritten 
and republished in ten volumes under the 
title of ‘‘The History of England from the 
Accession of James I. to the Outbreak of the 
Civil War.’’ Two excellent numbers of the 
Epochs of Modern History Series were writ- 
ten by Professor Gardiner, ‘‘The Thirty 
Years’ War”’ and ‘The First Two Stuarts 
and the Puritan Revolution ’’; and in connec- 
tion with Mr. Freeman he wrote the admirable 
sketch of English History in the Britannica— 
‘‘the best ever written.’’ He is now at work 
on the Period of the Civil War. 

James Anthony Froude (born 1818) is the 
most popular writer of history since Macau- 
lay. Heis notan historian, but arhetorician, 
and hence he does not exert an influence 
equal to his undoubted talents. But though 
he is partial, inaccurate, and sentimental, bis 
writings have obtained a wide popularity. 
Nor is the cause far to seek. He is the mas- 
ter of a consummate literary style. In the 
words of a competent critic, ‘‘ It may be as- 
serted without any fear whatever of contra- 
diction carrying weight, that at its best it is 
surpassed by no style of the present day, and 
by few of any other.”’ 

His first volumes convinced the public that 
a man of great and original power had come 
into literature. Asan historian his fame will 
chiefly rest upon his two great books, ‘‘ The 
History of England from the Fall of Wolsey 
to the Deteat ot the Spanish Armada,” in 
twelve volumes, and ‘‘ The Englishin Ireland 
in the Eighteenth Century.’’ In these vol- 
umes it is literary merit that shines forth 
most conspicuously. Some indeed doubt 
whether they should be called history at all. 

Ignoring the fundamental principle of the 
practical school—that only after the research 
of years is any one competent to write his- 
tory—Mr. Froude taught himself to write his- 
tory by writing. His later volumes are bet- 
ter than the first ; but everywhere is discov- 
erable the chief defect of an historian—a want 
of accuracy. To this were added love of par- 
adox, hero-worship, and the determination to 
defend at any cost some favorite cause or 
some cherished idea. It is not simply that 
he looks at the sixteenth century, for in- 
stance, with the eyes of the nineteenth. He 
understands too well how to juggle with 
facts. 
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‘* It often seems to me,’’ he says, ‘‘as if 
history was like a child’s box of letters, with 
which we can spell any word we please. We 
have only to pick out such letters as we want, 
arrange them as we like, and say nothing 
about those which do not suit our purpose.’’ 
He is too knowing and we feel about him as 
he says about Alison and Macaulay, ‘‘ We 
feel instinctively that each writer drops un- 
consciously what does not suit his argument 
and fuses such facts as make for him in im- 
aginative sympathy to make his picture ef- 
fective.’’ Again he says, ‘‘ History well ma- 
nipulated will say anything that we wish to 
make it say.’’ 

So his picture of Henry VIII. set all the 
world wondering. As has been said, it found- 
ed anew school in history and biography— 
what we maycall the paradoxical school, a 
school that sets itself to discover that some 
great man had all the qualities for which the 
world had never before given him credit and 
none of those which it has always been con- 
tent to recognize as his undoubted possession. 
In like manner his picture of Mary Stuart isa 
marvel of creative skill—powerful, pictur- 
esque, anddramatic. Both Henry and Mary 


are real, as real as Lady Macbeth and King 


Lear. Butthey belongto Mr. Froude. They 
are his own creations. History does not claim 
them. What renders his histories so attract- 
ive is a brilliant yet simple style, great rhe- 
torical power, vivid imagination, strong per- 
ception of character, and a keen eye for the 
picturesque. If the scientific accuracy and 
colossal learning of William Stubbs could be 
added to the brilliant and admirable quali- 
ties of Mr. Froude, the ideal history would be 
written. 

As a literary man Mr. Froude has produced 
many fascinating volumes. ‘‘Short Studies 
on Great Subjects,’’ in several volumes, a 
‘*Life of Bunyan,’’ in the English Men of 
Letters Series, several articles on ‘‘ Thomas 
a Becket,”’ ‘‘Julius Caesar, a Sketch’’ anda 
‘* Life of Thomas Carlyle,’ are some of his 
chief works. Besides the ‘‘ Life of Carlyle”’ 
he edited the letters and memorials of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle, and ‘‘Carlyle’s Reminis- 
cences.’’ 

These last volumes brought upon him furi- 
ousand savage attacks ; but his difficult task 
was done in a masterly manner. The “‘ Life”’ 
will ever rank as one of the best biographies 
in our language. In it the man Carlyle 
stands before us in all his ruggedness, de- 
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formity, and grandeur. Two books of travels, 
‘*Oceanica’’ and ‘“‘The West Indies,” have 
called forth nearly as much criticism as the 
Carlyle volumes. 

Alexander William Kinglake (born 1811) is 
the author of two books, ‘‘ Eothen ”’ and the 
‘*History of the War in the Crimea.” His first 
volume, ‘‘Eothen,’’ is a delightful work of 
travels written in so brilliant and rich a style 
as to give this picture of the East a phenom- 
enal popularity. It still holds its place as 
one of the choicest English books of travel, 
His ‘‘ History of the Crimean War” is gener- 
ally considered a defense of Lord Raglan, 
whom Mr. Kinglake accompanied to the 
Crimea in 1854. It is based to a large extent 
on this general’s papers. Thirty years were 
spent in its preparation. 

The first volume, in which the causes of 
the war are ably analyzed, gave its author an 
European reputation. His history of the war 
is largely a creation of his own imagination, 
but it has given occasion to some of the 
brightest and the bitterest satire in the English 
language. Imagining that the war grew out 
of Napoleon III.’s desireto become recognized 
among the leading sovereigns of Europe, 
he attacked him with vindictive animosity, 
describing his career, his character, and his 
companions in words that ‘‘ cut like corrosive 
acid.’’ The work has other serious defects— 
tautology, minuteness, want of perspective, 
and unnecessary length. Beginning it when 
Englishmen were unduly impressed with the 
magnitude and importance of the war, he has 
finished his labors at a time when the war ap- 
pears only as an unsatisfactory little campaign 
in the settlement of a great question. As an- 
other historian has said, “It is brilliant, it is 
powerful ; it is full of thrilling passages, but 
it remains, after all, the historical romance 
rather than history.”’ 

On the deck of an ocean steamer eleven 
years ago I saw a gentleman sitting absorbed 
in the first volume of Lecky’s ‘‘ England in 
the Eighteenth Century.’’ To the inquiry, 
‘‘Who is Lecky ?’’ he answered, ‘‘ The great- 
est Irishman since Burke.’’ This was hardly 
an exaggeration. In his writings are found 
the breadth of view, the philosophical spirit, 
and the calm judgment of one who has taken 
a wide and liberal survey of the progress of 
thought and of morals. Such an equipment 
is necessary for the historian of the eighteenth 
century—a time in which the ablest and most 
philosophic statesman that Ireland ever pro 
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duced played so prominent apart. By birth 
and by education Lecky was peculiarly fitted 
for this great undertaking. 

He published anonymously ‘‘The Leaders 
of Public Opinion in Ireland,”’ four excellent 
papers on Swift, Flood, Grattan, and O’Con- 
nell. But his mark was made by the publi- 
cation of ‘‘The Rise and Influence of the 
Spirit of Rationalism in Europe.’’ ‘‘ A His- 
tory of European Morals from Augustus to 
Charlemagne ’’ translated into German in 
1871, added greatly to his reputation ; and 
then he began the labors which have ever 
since occupied his time. Two volumes of the 
“England in the Eighteenth Century ’’ were 
published in 1878, the third and fourth in 
1882, and the fifth and sixth in 1887. One 
more volume will complete the work, and 
that we are told will be devoted ‘to a his- 
tory of the closing years of the Irish Parlia- 
ment ; of the great rebellion which it encount- 
ered ; and of the Act of Union by which it was 
finally destroyed.” 

To Lecky the eighteenth century did not 
appear ‘‘massed up in our minds as a disas- 
trous, wrecked inanity not useful to dwell 
upon.’’ On thecontrary it was a momentous 
epoch. In it he saw the transformation of 
England into the British empire and all the 
subsequent growth and consequent develop- 
ment of imperial interests. There was the 
Methodist revival of which he has formed the 
best conception and written the most impar- 
tial account of any secular historian. The 
situation in Ireland together with the causes 
that led to this sad and deplorable condition, 
the state of Europe at the time of the French 
Revolution, the American war, the social con- 
ditions of the people, and other great problems, 
were such as to attract the philosophical his- 
torian, and he has brought to bear upon them 
a diligence of research, a power of analysis, 
and a keenness and impartiality of judgment, 
which have not only set the age before us in 
its true light but also in its real importance. 

Granted that Lecky is not an investigator 
like Stubbs, nor a narrator like Macaulay, 
nor a painter like Froude, we are willing fur- 
thermore to admit that his chapters are too 
much of the nature of a series of ‘luminous 
essays,’ nevertheless he is an historian and 
this work is history of the highest order. His 
works grow on the reader ; for they gradually 
fill his mind with a sense of their justice, their 
philosophic thought, and the clear calmness 
of their historical observation. 


The mere mention of the name of Professor 
James Bryce ought to send a thrill of patriotic 
gratitude through every American heart. 
Though born in Belfast (1838), he is a Scotch- 
man. 

His chief writings are ‘‘ The Holy Roman 
Empire,”’ ‘‘ Trans-Caucasia and Ararat,’’ and 
‘“‘The American Commonwealth.’’ Since 
de Tocqueville’s ‘‘ American Democracy ”’ no 
work has appeared worthy of comparison with 
‘““The American Commonwealth.’’ The au- 
thor has brought to his work not only a wide 
and profound knowledge of general history 
but also a minute and thorough acquaintance 
with our country, its government and insti- 
tutions. He has taken nothing cn hearsay ; 
nor has he formed his opinions hurriedly. 
Five different and prolonged visits during the 
last eighteen years were made to this country 
and he has studied every part of our govern- 
ment and every phase of our life on the spot 
and in detail. Added to this cautious and 
thorough method isa genuine and friendly 
spirit, an evident love for political liberty, 
and a firm faith in human progress. As has 
been said repeatedly since its publication, 
this work should be in the hands of every 
American citizen. 

From any list of English historians Justin 
McCarthy should not be omitted. Though 
from the nature of his work, ‘‘ The History of 
Our Own Times,”’ it cannot give the author 
enduring fame, yet is so valuable and so 
well written that he deserves more than mere 
mention. Mr. McCarthy is one of the versa- 
tile men of our century—debater in Parlia- 
ment, orator on the hustings, organizer in 
politics, editor, lecturer, novelist, historian. 

His novels have brought him no great rep- 
utation, though they are pleasant and inter- 
esting reading. But the ‘‘History’’ and 
‘‘England under Gladstone’’ have met with 
general appreciation. As mere handbooks 
of facts they are extremely valuable. Mr. 
McCarthy, however, has done more than col- 
lect facts. Without attempting to be philo- 
sophical, he has grouped the events of Vic- 
toria’s reign with a just sense of proportion 
and discussed them witha fairness of mind and 
an evenness of temper remarkable in one who 
has had so prominent a partin influencing 
them. Calm and dispassionate, he impresses 
the reader with the soundness of his views 
and the honesty of his purpose. 

The biographical literature of this period 
is equally rich and varied. Froude’s ‘‘ Car- 
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lyle,’’ Masson’s ‘‘ Milton,’’ Trevelyan’s ‘‘ Ma- 
caulay’’ and ‘‘Charles James Fox,”’ Cross’ 
“‘G orge Eliot,’’ Dowden’s ‘‘ Shelley,’’ and 
Bulwer’s ‘‘ Life’’ by his son, are all excel- 
lent—some of them worthy a place in the very 
first rank. 

The greatest activity, however, has been 
shown in serial publications, which have met 
with phenomenal success. At the head of 
these is the English Men of Letters Series, 
edited by John Morley and prepared by the 
best writers in England. Other series of this 
kind are ‘‘ English Worthies,”’ ‘‘ English Men 
of Action,’’: ‘‘ Twelve English Statesmen,”’ 
bss Classical Writers,’’ etc. Interest in the lives 
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in the world, with the exception of 

Cairo. Inthe Place du Gouvernement 
here, one meets with representatives from a 
greater number of nationalities than in any 
other known spot, save the Grand Square of 
the above mentioned city. We can take a 
turn around this open square, and in the ten 
minutes required for our tour, we shall meet 
Moors, Arabs, Kabyles, Jews, Tunisians, 
French, Spaniards, Italians, Greek, German, 
Swiss, English, Scotch, and Americans; also 
the militia, and sailors from Gibraltar, Malta, 
Sicily, Tripoli, Morocco, and the Balearic 
Isles. The most numerous are the Moors, 
Arabs, Kabyles, Jews, French, and English. 

Let us consider first the Moors and Arabs 
of North Africa; their customs, homes, and 
costumes, with a glimpse at their every-day 
life here in Algiers. 

‘* The term Moor, as used at the present day, 
is one of European invention, and has no 
Arabic equivalent. The nearest definition 
in this language is Hadar, applied to those 
of Arabic descent, who for generations have 
lived in houses and towns, in contradistinc- 
tion to the nomads who dwellintents. In 
this sense the term ‘Moor’ is used by the 
French, and includes all Arabs who lead a 
settled life, and occupy themselves in com- 
mercial pursuits rather than agriculture.”’ 

Following this definition from Sir Lambert 
Playfair's book, which is really the best that 
I have found of the close distinction between 
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and doings of England’s great men has been 
increased to such an extent by these publi- 
cations that a work of immense proportions 
has been undertaken, ‘‘A Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography,’ to contain over fifty vol- 
umes. In this colossal work, seventeen vol- 
umes of which have already appeared, the 
able editor, Mr. Leslie Stephen, and the host 
of learned and versatile contributors are con- 
structing a monument worthy of the English 
people. Most of these biographies are critical 
rather than biographical and the discussion 
of the writers of them will be left, therefore, 
to the next paper in this series—which will 
treat of critics and novelists. 
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the Moor and Arab, it will be seen that we 
can use both terms almost indiscriminately, 
as there are often wandering Arabs who come 
into the city, with their droves of camels 
from the desert, or their little donkeys laden 
with vegetables from the gardens in the sur- 
rounding country. Many Arabs have found 
employment here as porters, drivers, garden- 
ers, etc. The Mohammedan population in 
this city amounts to 26,190 without including 
the immediate suburbs, which add nearly 
2,000 more to the number. 

The Arabs are the oldest race of men in 
existence and have made fewer changes in 
their customs than any other people. At 
present they live, dress, eat, sleep, and pray, 
just as they have been doing for three or four 
thousand years. From this race sprang a 
prophet whose laws and teachings have been 
more wide-spread and more effective than 
those of any other teacher save our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The houses of the Arab town are excess- 
ively plain on the outside: the thick wooden 
doors barred and studded with brass or 
bronze nails and the windows covered with 
lattice-work of iron. But the interiors of 
some of the better houses are very beautiful. 
They are built on the usual plan of the Moor- 
ish house, and answer perfectly the descrip- 
tion in the Bible, of the houses in ancient 
times. On entering the outer door we see 4 
vestibule under a Moorish arch, the roof sup- 
ported by pillars; and a marble seat at each 
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side, on which those sit who are awaiting an 
audience, and where sometimes the master of 
the house smokes with his friends. Farther 
on, we enter the fa/zo, or square open court- 
yard, which is sometimes covered with an 
awning drawn across the top to keep out the 
sun. There is usually a fountain in the cen- 
ter or plants and shrubs. In the heat of 
summer, no more deliciously cool place can 
be found than this attractive spot, which is 
the public meeting-place for the family and 
where all the festivities are held. Around it 
isa corridor from which the lower rooms open 

‘ ont,on each side. The private apartments 
are above, and are entered from a square gal- 
lery, supported by graceful columns below in 
the court. 

On the roof is the terrace, the trysting 
place of the women. Here they hold undis- 
puted possession during the day-time. The 
roofs of Algiers are a gay sight on a warm 
sunny day. The terrace runs around the 
open square, and these are identical with the 
style of house referred to in Luke 5:19, where 
they ‘‘went up to the housetop and let him 
down through the tiles with his couch, into 
the midst before Jesus’’; also Mark 2:4, 


where they ‘‘uncovered the roof where he 


was” and ‘“‘let down the bed whereon the 
sick of the palsy lay.’’ The tiles are a beau- 
tiful feature in these old houses. In the 
finest Moorish residences, such as the present 
governor’s palace, which used to be the town- 
house of the dey, and the archbishop's palace, 
which was the dey’s harem, the tiles are most 
exquisite. They are everywhere: around 
the arched doors, covering the benches at the 
entrance, over the gallery, around the court- 
yard, and on all the floors. The antique 
faience, which is no longer duplicated, is very 
tich, great variety of color being blended in 
true Oriental harmony. 

But, however lovely the houses may be, 
the lives of the occupants, according to our 
ideas, are anything but happy. Let us study 
the lot of the women and girls. They have 
no education at all, except in the art of cook- 
ing. A great many with whom I have spoken, 
do not even know how old they are, as they 
have no way of marking time and only know 
their ages when they were married. When 
agirlis born in a family, they say, ‘It is 
nothing.” Whena boy is born, they say, 
“It is a benediction.” The women cannot 
read or write, and are not believed to have 
Souls. If poor, they are mere household 
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drudges ; if rich, they are the slaves of their 
husband’s pleasure or indifference. 

When a girl is very young, her father sells 
her to a suitor, usually to the one who will 
give the highest price, without regard to his 
age, disposition, or character. Sometimes 
the sum paid is as low as forty francs. At 
about eight years of age, she commences to 
wear the veil in the street, so that from that 
time even her affianced husband sees nothing 
but her eyes, when he meets her walking out, 
and often has never spoken a word with her 
before marriage. She may have grown up to 
be very homely, though they are quite pretty 
as arule; and as his love for and treatment 
of her, will depend upon her beauty and her 
embonpoint, there are often disappointments. 

At a suitable age, but still very young, 
(sometimes only twelve or fourteen years old) 
the marriage ceremony takes place, the bride 
still being veiled. After this, the bridegroom 
can look upon her face once, and still refuse to 
take her, if not satisfied, though this seldom 
happens. But woe be to her if her looks do 
not please her lord. She will soon be divorced, 
which can be accomplished here for the small 
sum of two francs. She then goes back to 
her father, taking with her, as her own prop- 
erty, the sum her husband paid for her. 

But even if she be very pretty and attract- 
ive, he soon tires of a doll, for she has no 
education and is interested in nothing beyond 
her gay clothing, her cooking, and the gossip 
of the Arabtown. Then commences the same 
sad story: ill-treatment and blows ; her tran- 
sient beauty faded; and when she is worn 
and ill with sorrow, he takes another younger 
and prettier wife and then the torment begins; 
jealousies and heart burnings, and worst of 
all, there is no cure for it. 

The Koran allows a good Mohammedan 
four wives, provided he can prove that he is 
able to support them. Unfortunately, since 
the French subdued Algiers, there are very 
few rich enough to support more than one, 
but this only makes things go worse: beating 
and ill-treatment at home, and recreation and 
amusement elsewhere. 

The girls of the household are under their 
mother’s care and guidance, such as it is, un- 
til they change their wretched home for one 
perhaps still more unhappy. But the boys 
when young go every day to Arab schools, 
where they are taught to repeat, word for 
word, passages from the Koran. Later they 
work in the shops and bazars with their 
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fathers or follow them around in their daily 
occupations. 

Mohammed was a wise prophet, and it was 
a fortunate thing that he forbade the faithful 
to take strong drink. With so much time 
hanging heavy on his hands, with no domes- 
tic pleasures in his home, the hours now 
spent by the Arab or the Moor in the cafés, 
sipping coffee with his friends, might be em- 
ployed much worse in the restaurants and 
buvettes of the French. They play at 
draughts, but I am told that very little money 
changes hands among them, not more than 
one or two sous of an evening. I should 
think they would consider it quite a godsend 
that their religion requires so many prayers 
daily, if for nothing else than to pass away 
the time. An orthodox Moslem is required 
to bow himself in prayer forty times daily, 
and each time, or at the mention of the name 
of God in this prayer, he must prostrate him- 
self in such a manner that seven parts of 
the body touch the ground at one time: the 
forehead, the hands, the knees, and the feet. 

The Moorish women are teachable, and it 
is sad to see them lift their eyes from behind 
the veil, with such a pleading and beseeching 
look, as if they would gladly learn if they 
were permitted. There is a school for em- 
broidery here, in Rue Bruce, kept by a French 
lady,. the granddaughter of the famous 
Madame Luce, where we can see the Moorish 
women at work. She, of all the teachers in 
Algiers, has the greatest hold upon these un- 
fortunates, because she has opened to them a 
way to earn a few sous for themselves, and to 
spend a part of the day in other surroundings 
than their own prison-like homes. But it is 
not every husband who will allow his wife to 
be out of the house, even to work at Madame 
Ben-Aben’s rooms. 

It is most difficult to reach these women, 
and both Catholic and Protestant missionaries 
have about given up trying. In the first 
place, the jealousy of a Moorish husband, 
whether he loves his wife or not, makes it im- 
possible for any man to enter his house, be- 
yond the public court-yard. It is considered 
extremely improper for one man to inquire 
after the health of the family and wife of an- 
other, as it would be impertinent for us to 
ask questions about the most delicate private 
interests of our friends ; and if a man entered 
one of these closed outside doors without 
knocking. he would probably be stabbed be- 
fore he could take many steps. 
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Neither does the husband care to have his 
wife or daughter learn the European cus. 
toms, or have the liberties which foreign 
ladies enjoy, for fear she should be discon. 
tented with herown lot. Indeed, he is right; 
for the experiment has been tried, and the 
Moorish woman, when educated to be capable 
of higher thoughts and aspirations, is not 
fitted by nature to occupy the sphere that 
European women do. Dependence, phleg- 
matic indolence, and living in the easiest 
way from day to day, are bred in the bone. 
Nor is she willing, after being thus enlight- 
ened to go back to her aimless, unhappy 
life of slavery ; and thus her improved condi- 
tion only becomes an additional weight of 
misery. 

An Arab will not marry a woman who has 
been taught that she has a soul, and that she 
is of some importance in this world, because 
he knows she will not be his docile, obedient 
slave. So there really seems to be no sphere 
in life for her, as very few Europeans care to 
marry a Mauresgue, and she is incapable of 
supporting herself. Thus her life is spoiled 
instead of improved, by a little learning, 

The Arab says of a man whose wife has 
died, ‘‘What a misfortune! He must have 
paid three hundred francs for her’’; or, ‘‘Never 
mind. He has three more wives.’ She is 
valued in the same way that he estimates the 
worth of his beast of burden, and an Arab 
often treats his donkey with more considera- 
tion than his wife. ¢ 

The street costume of the women is very 
curious. They wear full white trousers over 
their house dress; those of the younger women 
having as much as seventeen yards of white 
starched material, gathered in at the ankle. 
A small white veil is drawn tightly across the 
face, just under the eyes, thin enough for 
them to breathe through, without exposing 
the features hidden beneath it. Over the 
head and shoulders is worn a white Aaik of 
Turkish toweling. The richer dames wear 
beautiful white Aaiks of soft India silk or 
striped silk and and woolen stuffs. Under 
this, their house garments are rich and showy. 
Full trousers of satin brocades, under waist 
of gold and white figured tissue, with thin 
azure flowing sleeves, and over this a sleeve- 
less jacket of gay satin, brocaded with tinsel 
or flowers ; on the head a pretty silk handker- 
chief tied jauntily on one side and gracefully 
draped over the shoulder. In full dress 4 
band of jewels is worn around the head and 
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across the forehead, with pendants, some- 
thing likea necklace. Many bracelets, silver 
anklets, and rings, set with uncut jewels, 
complete the showy indoor toilet. A Moorish 
woman has a great deal of time to give to her 
finery, as she has little else to think of. 

Every pleasant Friday the streets are full of 
groups of these white-robed prisoners, who 
are allowed only one day’s outing each week, 
and that on the Mohammedan Sabbath. (A 
strictly respectable Moorish woman is never 
seen in the street any other day.) In winter, 
when the air is warm and balmy, the atmos- 
phere redolent with the perfume of roses and 
violets, and in summer, when it is close and 
stifling, the midday heat almost unbearable, 
it seems cruel that these poor creatures must 
go closely veiled and almost suffocated, with 
nose and mouth covered tightly. The Koran 
does not require this, and their religion has 
norules on the subject. It is merely a mat- 
ter of custom and propriety with them. The 
unreasonable jealousy of one man, and 
that man the great prophet, has had sufficient 
influence to keep Moslem women closely 
veiled for thirteen centuries. 

The Moorish men wear white turbans, 
wound around their heads, worked with yel- 
low silk, short jackets of soft blue, old gold, 
or olive-colored cloth trimmed with braid and 
buttons, wide trousers full of folds, gathered 
below the knee and tied at the waist witha 
gay sash. They wear the whitest of stock- 
ings with Black slippers, and their handker- 
chief hangs in front where one corner of it is 
tied to their cloak. Over all this is a white 
burnouse, with a hood at the back, and ona 
cool day, or when dressed for any occasion, 
a long colored cloak of fine cloth is worn 
over the dusnouse. 

The Moor, as a rule, is a distinguished 
looking man, with clear-cut features and a 
fine profile. He bears himself with a graceful 
dignity, from which the draperies and envel- 
oping folds of his costume do not, by any 
means, detract. Occasionally a Moor is seen 
with a red turban ; this indicates that he has 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca; and the green 
turban denotes direct descent from the 
prophet. 

The Arab, or Bedouin from the desert, is a 
contrast to the well-dressed, and cleanly Moor 
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ofthe town. The former is extremely dirty 
and is completely wrapped up in a durnouse of 
doubtful white. Those who are very poor, 
sometimes wear for their outer garments a 
coarse sacking over the shoulders and hang- 
ing down the back, with the head thrust into 
a hole cutin one corner. They look likea 
walking potato-bag, with two bare legs stick- 
ing out below. 

-The market-place is an interesting sight, 
particularly on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Here in an open square, one sees about fifty 
booths from which you can buy almost any- 
thing, froma child’s toy to a bunch of car- 
rots. 

One side is devoted to vegetables; and all 
the winter long we have enjoyed the luxury 
of green peas, artichokes, and string peas, 
at afew sous a pound. The fruit and eggs 
are sold by Arabs, and of course their booths 
are more attractive than those of the ordinary 
French market-woman. Here we must bar- 
gain for every thing, and if a man offers you 
oranges at ten sous a dozen you must never 
give him more than six sous. Otherwise he 
has no respect for you and thinks you are 
fou. The dates here are most delicious, such 
as are never seen in our country, so soft and 
rich are they. There are no such dates in the 
world as those which ripen at Biskra, three 
hundred miles from Algiers. This market- 
place swarms with Arab boys, each with his 
nest of different sized baskets slung over his 
shoulder, who besiege the new arrivals with 
the question, ‘‘Porter ? Porter ?’’ So anxious 
are they toearna few coppers by carrying 
your packages, that they almost snatch them 
out of your hands. We have sometimes been 
obliged to defend our property with an um- 
brella or cane applied to the bare legs of these 
toonumerous applicants. They are extremely 
honest and will carry an open basket filled 
with purchases, without losing or purloin- 
ing the smallest article. 

Yesterday when our party were making a 
few purchases in the market-place, they saw 
an amusing sight. A good-sized Arab boy, 
wearied with the cares and heat of the day, 
was taking a mid-day svesfa in his large bas- 
ket, sitting down deep in it, with only his 
head and bare legs protruding; truly an Ori- 
ental, sans souct. 





SAM HOUSTON, OF TEXAS. 
BY COLEMAN E. BISHOP. 


E is a striking example of the vanity 
H of human ambition and of the frailty 
of human fame. The name which 
for thirty years filled a first place in the 
affairs of this continent has come to be a 
strange sound in the ears of this generation. 
What do you, reader, know about Sam 
Houston ? 

‘Who was he?’ One of the brave and 
creative race of pioneers who carved states 
out of the wilderness of the Mississippi Val- 
ley. He distinguished himself above all those 
state-makers by becoming the leader of the 
little band of men who created a new republic 
and, after maintaining its independence for 
ten years, voluntarily blotted it off the map 
of the world and added it to the United States, 
an empire nearly as great as the thirteen orig- 
inal states. 

‘Who was Sam Houston ?’”’ The man who 
set in action a train of evils from the effects 
of which the two great republics of this hemi- 
sphere have not even yet recovered, and who, 
because of his loyalty to the Union, was at 
last execrated by the people for whom he had 
done this thing. 

A native of Virginia, an adopted child of 
Tennessee, an orphan, poor and uneducated, 
passing all his early life on the extreme sel- 
vedge of civilization or among Indians be- 
yond,—from these antecedents issued the Sam 
Houston who became a major-general, twice 
representative in Congress, twice senator, 
twice governor ofa state, president of the re- 
public of Texas twice, chief of the Cherokee 
Indian nation, and who, but for his unflinch- 
ing Unionism would probably have realized 
his own early prediction by becoming ‘‘ pres- 
ident of the White House.”’ But that was 
impossible, for of his greatest two acts of her- 
oism, the deliverance and delivery of Texas, 
made him unpopular in the North, and his 
sturdy stand for the Union made him unpop- 
ular in the South. His experience in the 
office of governor still further illustrates the 
romantic vicissitudes of his life. Governor 
of Tennessee, he resigned his office and ex- 
patriated himself because of his broken mar- 
riage union ; governor of Texas, he was ex- 
pelled from the office and expatriated by his 


people because of his love for the imperiled 
Federal Union. Thus, as the decay of his 
fame points the moral of vain ambition, so 
the outcome of his life illustrates the irony of 
fate. 

Houston’s parentage came from that stock 
of strong men—the Scotch-Irish. His birth- 
place was in the cradle of pioneers and presi- 
dents—Virginia. His theater of action was 
that in which ‘‘stern men with empires in 
their brains’’ created new states and American- 
ized the old ones—redeeming the wilderness 
from its alien savagery and the nation from 
its foreign tutelage. He was thirteen years 
old when his widowed mother, leading a 
brood of nine little ones, joined the great mi- 
gration westward over the Blue Ridge—that 
romantic azabasis which has given to our 
history five presidents and added to our biog- 
raphy such names as Clay, Benton, Jackson, 
Taylor, Houston, Lincoln. The boy had lit- 
tle liking for school restraints or business, 
and after the family had become well settled 
in its new surroundings he left home to 
live among the Indians. At thistime, a lad of 
sixteen, he was over six feet tall, brave, ath- 
letic, and strikingly handsome, as.a daguerre- 
otype of him shows. He was adopted asa 
son by the chief of the Cherokees. 

Three years later (1813) he left fraternizing 
with Indians for fighting against them, and 
enlisted under Jackson in his famous south- 
western campaign. At the battle of Horse- 
shoe Bend, Alabama, where Jackson cornered 
the flower of the Creek nation and killed them 
almost to the last man, Houston led a forlorn 
hope with bravery so reckless as to secure 
from Jackson promotion and a life-long re- 
gard; and from the Indians several desperate 
wounds which incapacitated him for further 
service during the war and from the effects of 
which he never recovered. He remained in 
the army, however, until 1818, when he re- 
signed. He settled in Tennessee, studied 
law, was admitted to the bar in a remarkably 
short time and at once entered upon a lucra- 
tive practice. 

In such a community, a man of Houston’s 
military renown, distinguished presence, 
ready eloquence, and popular manners would 
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paturally drift into politics. He did, and was 
in succession made brigadier-general of 
militia, elected district-attorney of the Nash- 
ville district, then sent to Congress twice, 
and,,in 1827, was elected governor of Tennes- 
see, Sam Houston was now, at the age of 
thirty-four, the most popular and powerful 
man in the state, except Andrew Jackson, 
then heir-apparent to the presidency. 

Soon after reaching this pinnacle of his 
ambition, he married—an event which re- 
sulted in the annihilation of his happiness, 
inchanging the whole tenor of his life, and in 
turning its course in a way that ultimately 
altered the history and geography of the con- 
tinent. The lady of his choice was esteemed 
afit match for a man of Houston’s high po- 
sition and brilliant prospects and the union 
at first seemed to bring the pair all the hap- 
piness that had been predicted for them. But 
at the end of three months the fabric of fame 
and happiness vanished. The bride suddenly 
returned to her parents; the husband the 
same day resigned his governorship and the 
next morning was on his way to rejoin his 
friends, the Cherokees, in western Arkansas. 
No cause was assigned for the separation ; no 
word of censure of the other or of self- 
vindication passed the lips of either of the pair; 
and it was not till thirty-five years later, when 
husband and wife were in their graves, that 
the mystery was explained. Houston’s sec- 
ond wife then revealed the story which had 
been imparted to her by him upon their mar- 
riage. Thus it was: 

Houston, perceiving his young wife to be 
unhappy, often pressed to learn the reason. 
At length, divining the truth by what he 
knew of his wife's ante-nuptial experience, he 
declared to her his belief that her heart was 
still set upon a former lover and that she did 
not love her husband. She confessed it, and 
saidthat she had married in a moment of 
pique against her lover and had discovered 
the mistake and the permanent feelings of 
herself and her lover only when it was too 
late. “It is not too late,” said Houston, 
generously. He renounced the marriage that 
must be without either love or happiness, 
telling his wife to get a divorce and marry 
her preference. Houston’s account of the at- 
fair was verified at the time by the tact that 
soon after the separation, the wife had taken 
his advice and married her former fiancé. 

During all the intervening years, Houston 

endured in silence the injurious theories 
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which were abundantly volunteered by his 
political enemies. They ascribed both his 
matrimonial fiasco and his resort to Indian 
life to the innate depravity and savagery of 
his nature ; and they followed him into his 
retirement with startling tales of his un- 
ceasing debauchery and worse than savage 
debasement, The world accepted, and to this 
day mostly believes this injurious version 
that went so long uncontradicted. Since I 
began writing this sketch, a lady who years 
ago lived in Texas near Houston, told me 
confidently that he had treated both his first 
and second wife with the brutality of a sav- 
age ! 

But there was more to the purpose going 
on in that restless and ambitious brain than 
they all imagined, what time he was exiled 
among the Indians. The Cherokees had re- 
ceived him with open arms and voted hima 
chief of the nation. For three years he did not 
emerge from his retirement. When he did 
re-appear in civilized life (1832) it was to pre- 
sent himself in Washington at the head of an 
Indian delegation to protest against the rob- 
bery and outrages practised against the Indian 
tribes by government agents and soldiers. 
His exposures were sufficient to secure the re- 
moval of five Indian agents and to draw on 
Houston bitter counter attacks, quarrels, and 
litigations. 

Years after this visit it came out that pro- 
tection of Indians was but the cover of 
Houston’s real mission in Washington. His 
larger purpose was to interest President Jack- 
son in secret or active co-operation in Hous- 
ton’s plans for wresting Texas from Mexico 
and annexing it tothe United States. But 
the scheme was too daring and tremendous 
for a man of even ‘‘Old Hickory’s’”’ iron 
nerve and recklessness and he refused to sanc- 
tion the project as president, though per- 
sonally approving of Houston’s attempt- 
ing it. , 

Houston, nothing daunted by this rebuff, re- 
turned to the Cherokee country to enter un- 
aided on his enterprise. Toa friend who di- 
vided his slender purse with Houston as he 
mounted his horse to ride across the wil- 
derness into Texas, he revealed the expan- 
siveness of his ambition. He said, ‘ Elias, 
remember my words. I will yet be president 
of a great republic. I will bring that nation 
to the United States, and if they don’t watch 
me closely I will yet be president of the White 
House.” 
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From this day the career of Sam Houston 
is stratified in the history of Texas. The his- 
tory of the birth of that short-lived nation is 
one of the most romantic to be found in the 
pages of history, and its changing, contrast- 
ing scenes mock the improbabilities of the 
mimic stage. The defiance of a nation of 
8,000,000 by a province of 20,000 souls 
seems like a bit of farcical bravado; but 
tragedy enough follows in the storming 
of fortifications, surrenders, wholesale massa- 
cres, and in a track of fire and rapine leaving 
league after league of country unpeopled. 

Now another bit of extravaganza: a consti- 
tutional convention, sitting during all this 
bloody scene almost within hearing of the 
enemy’s guns with only 700 defenders 
between them and an invading army of 
7,000, drop the pen with which they have 
just declared themselves an independent 
nation, and incontinently lead the general 
stampede. The seven hundred defenders 
have now been captured and butchered, 
and Texas.is prostrate beneath the invaders’ 
feet. Now the scene changes. An eleventh. 
hour victory of a band of raw Texans over an 
army of experienced Mexican troops closes 
the last act; and the drama ends with a 
tableau, in which the head of a-nation bows a 
captive to the rebel chief whose execution he 
had a few days before been expecting to de- 
cree—and instead, decrees peace and independ- 
ence to the revolted state. The cost of this 
campaign, in direct victims of the sword, was 
not more than eight hundred on the part of 
the victors and fifteen hundred on the part of 
the vanquished; but the fruits of the cam- 
paign were a domain as wide as an extensive 
kingdom of the Old World; and all these 
startling transformations attending the par- 
turition of a new nation were enacted in a 
little more than forty days ! 

Previous to the date of Houston’s arrival in 
Texas, it had been an’ unorganized territory 
of Mexico, without government, save military 
tule. It was infested by ‘‘ Regulators”? and 
fugitive murderers and other criminals from 
the United States, was assailed by Indians 


and raided on by Mexican soldiers and ban-’ 


ditti—more mischievous than all the rest. 
Soon after Houston’s advent (1833) the Texans 
framed a state constitution and applied for 
admission to the Mexican confederacy, in 
which work the new-comer took part. The 
reply of the home government to this appli- 
cation for stateship was to imprison for two 
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years the Texas commissioner (Wm. F. Aus- 
tin, called ‘‘ The Father of Texas’’) and to 
send an army to take away from the Texans 
all their private arms—a death measure toa 
people subsisting mainly by the chase and 
warred upon continually by Indians and out- 
laws. The Texans now (1835) rose in resist- 
ance, drove out the Mexican forces and insti- 
tuted a provisional government for the terri- 
tory,—not even yet declaring their independ- 
ence of Mexico, thanks to the conservative 
and foreseeing counsels of General Houston. 

The next year (1836) Santa Anna declared 
a war of extermination against the Tex- 
ans and led an army of 7,000 men to the 
work. On the second of February he reduced 
the fortress of The Alamo, refusing quarter, 
and killed tothe last man its garrison of 
150 men under Colonel Travis and David 
Crockett. Then, at Goliad, he put to the 
sword a force of 500 Texans who had capitu- 
lated under promise of protection. It was in 
the midst of this scene that the convention 
met and (March 2, ’36) declared the inde- 
pendence of Texas. 

Houston had been appointed commander- 
in-chief. Besides lack of men, of munitions 
of war and supplies, and the necessity of pro- 
tecting a demoralized, fleeing population, he 
had to contend with jealous interference 
of the civil authorities with his plans and or- 
ders and a consequent spirit of insubordina- 
tion and conspiracy among the soldiers. 
Nevertheless, he suceeded in gathering 
750 men with whichto resist the invading 
army. They were ill-armed, untrained, law- 
less ; Houston and one other were the only 
men in the force who had ever been in an en- 
gagement. But they were brave men driven 
to desperation ; men fighting for their lives. 

By masterly maneuvering and retreating 
he succeeded in inveigling Santa Anna and 
part of his force (1,600 men) across the 
San Jancinto River. The retreating Tex- 
ans now suddenly faced about, destroyed the 
bridge by which the Mexicans had crossed, 
thus cutting off from them both retreat and 
reinforcement, and gave battle (April 21, 
’36.) With the cry, ‘‘ Remember the Alamo!” 
Houston led the assault. Over confident, the 
Mexicans were unprepared ; at the first as- 
sault Santa Anna became demoralized and 
imparted confusion to his soldiers. In less 
than twenty minutes the victory was wo 
and the Mexicans were in a_ terrified, 
higgledy - piggledy, suave-gui-peute, devil- 
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take-the-hindmost rout. More than half were 
slaughtered, most of them while floundering 
jn a morass or swimming the river ; the rest 
were captured—their commander and presi- 
dent, Santa Anna, being among them. Be- 
sides spoils of abundant munitions and im- 

imenta, there was $12,000 in specie ; this 
divided among the Texans, constituted the 
only pay they ever received for service. As for 
Houston he did not take even a share of that. 
Thus were won for Texas, independence and 
immunity from all future invasions by Mexi- 
can armies. ‘‘ Let the people plant corn,”’ is 
the practical advice with which General 
Houston closed his proclamation of victory 
and freedom won. 

Houston’s dream was now so far realized 
that Texas was an independent republic and 
he was its president, ready to deliver it to the 
United States. But the latter would not accept. 
As civil ruler his task was even more difficult 
than his military leadership had been. One 
biographer says, ‘‘ He had formed a govern- 
ment out of chaos; it was his work now to 
save it from ruin.’’ But for his sagacity, pa- 
tience, and devotion it is easy to see that Tex- 
as would have dropped back into the grasp of 
Mexico. At one time, under threatened in- 


vasion by Mexico, the Texas congress wildly 
passed a bill voting for the public defense ten 
million—acres of land! for dollars they had 


none—and declared Houston dictator. This 
futile and desperate expedient he vetoed and 
showed the demoralized law-givers a better 
way to preserve their liberties and their gov- 
ermment than abolishing them. 

Texas was annexed to the United States in 
1845, and Houston was chosen senator of the 
United States—a position he held by re- 
dection until 1859. His advent in the Senate 
created a sensation—this as well because of 
his unconventional dress as because of his im- 
posing presence and romantic history. Sam 
never was much of a ‘‘dude.’’ During his 
residence among the Indians he had learned 
to like their costume so well that he wore it 
for years ; he was thus dressed when he ac- 
companied them to Washington in ’32. At 
that time, some one in President Jackson’s 
presence having ridiculed Houston’s dress, 
the eccentric executive exclaimed, ‘‘I thank 
God that there is one man who was made by 
the Almighty and not by the tailor.” At 
San Jacinto, Houston wore ‘‘a plain, old black 
coat, snuff-colored pantaloons, a black velvet 
vest, a worn-out pair of boots, and a fur cap.”’ 
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It was before a conqueror thus disguised that 
the contrasting gorgeously-uniformed Mexi- 
can chief stood as captive and suppliant. In 
his later years, Houston wore a long spotted 
vest of leopard’s fur, his outside wrap usu- 
ally being a brilliantly colored Mexican 
blanket. It wasin this guise that he entered 
the Senate. 

When in his seat in the Senate, listening to 
proceedings, his feet were usually employed 
in holding down the desk, and his hands, 
whittling a pine stick, a supply of which he 
engaged the sergeant-at-arms to furnish him. 
He was a regular attendant at church, and 
during service he ‘‘improved the occasion’”’ 
in whittling out little articles to give chil- 
dren, among whom he had many friends. 
Some of these pine souvenirs of Sam Hous- 
ton are to this day treasured by men and 
women to whom he gave them as children. 

But there was nothing of the eccentric in 
Houston’s speeches and manners in debate, 
tor they were dignified and temperate, and he 
speedily became a useful and influential law- 
maker. His speeches were forcible by their 
array of facts and figures, rather than by their 
eloquence, but they were couched in language 
so correct and forcible that the hearer might 
have felt impelled to ask with one of old, 
‘‘How knoweth this man letters, having 
never learned ?”’ 

The master-passion of Houston’s public life 
was love of the Union. His irrepressible 
Unionism defeated him in the gubernatorial 
campaign in Texas in 1857, and cost him his 
re-election to the Senate in ’59. But Sam 
Houston was never the man to stay down. In 
1859 he accepted the independent nomination 
for governor against the Democratic candi- 
date; Houston's only platform was ‘the 
Constitution and the Union,’’ and he was 
elected. He used all the influence of his high 
position, and all the power of his voice and 
pen to defer or thwart the secession of the 
state ; he refused to send a representative of 
Texas to the secession convention called by 
South Carolina ; refused to call a secession 
convention in his own state; refused, until 
opposition became futile, to call a special ses- 
sion of the legislature in the interest of seces- 
sion. The secession of Texas was decreed by 
a convention, the legality of whose act Hous- 
ton denied ; and when the legislature decreed 
that all state officers should take the oath of 
allegiance to the Confederate States, Hous- 
ton refused. Upon going to his office next 
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morning after this refusal, he found the situ- 
ation, to use his own words, ‘‘ The man who 
had ridden into the office of lieutenant- 
governor on my coat-tails was governor in 
my place.”’ 

Nevertheless, he ceased only with his dying 
breath to protest against the Rebellion. His 


daughter writes that she well remembers the 
expression of anguish on her father’s face 
when he heard the guns at Austin celebrating 
the secession of the state. ‘‘ They have broken 
my heart,’’ he exclaimed. At one time no 
one in the South was allowed to move with- 
out a provost-marshal’s pass, and the guard 
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demanded to see Houston’s pass. Drawing 
himself up defiantly, the old patriot thun- 
dered, ‘‘ Go to San Jacinto if you want to see 
my right to travel in Texas.’’ He was never 
again asked for a pass. 

Thus, broken, impoverished, ostracised by 
the people he had liberated and honored, Sam 
Houston died, in 1863, at the age of seventy. 

The greatest good fortune of his life had 
came to him in 1840 when he married Miss 
Lea, of Alabama, a beautiful woman in per- 
son and character and a devout Christian. 
Her influence over him softened and reformed 
his life so that he died a Christian. 


RECENT OBJECTIONS TO THE BIBLE ANSWERED. 


BY PROFESSOR R. F. WEIDNER, D. D. 
Of Augustana Theological Seminary, Rock Island, IN. 


SECOND PAPER. 
N this second paper we shall discuss the 
] objections bearing on the authenticity, 
genuineness, integrity, perspicuity, suf- 
ficiency, and canonicity of the Bible. Ashas 
already been stated, we are writing for those 
who believe that the Bible is divine in its 
origin, and who wish to know how from a 
Christian standpoint we may answer these 
objections. If these brief notes were ad- 
dressed to those who impugn the authority of 
the Bible, our presentation would be altogether 
different. 
Objection XT. The miracles that are recorded 
in the Bible are incredible and cannot be proved. 
If there is a personal God, miracles are not 
only possible, but if one believes in revela- 
tion, it is perfectly reasonable for him to be- 
lieve in miracles, and even grant their neces- 
sity, for they form the very essence of Chris- 
tianity. The whole divine plan of salvation 
presupposes ind rests on the miraculous and 
the supernatural. Miracles are simply evi- 
dences of the indwelling of divine power in 
the history uf revelation. They can be 
proved by evidence as any other historical 
fact, nor does this evidence lose its force with 
time, for the testimony of the sacred writers 
isjust as weighty now, by means of their 
written word, asif we had received their testi- 
mony from them in person. 
All objections against the miraculous, cen- 
ter and cumulate around the miracle of the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ. If this cannot 


be shown to be an historical fact, all other 
miracles of the Bible, and the Bible itself as 
an authoritative book, fall with it. If Christ 
arose from the dead, this fact substantiates 
all the rest. 

Objection XTI. It is evident that many of 
the facts narrated in the Bible are not authen- 
tic,—not trustworthy,—really did not occur. 

These objections are mainly made by the 
recent critics against the history and nar- 
ratives of the Old Testament. In the mouth 
of others they display ignorance or perversity, 
but as emanating from modern scholars they 
mark an unscriptural view of Inspiration, 
and a tendency to bald rationalism. Inthe 
case of inquirers seeking for the truth, it is 
best to call their attention to some able con- 
servative commentary, where the facts 
objected to are fully discussed. 

With reference to the critics trying to un- 
dermine our faith in the historical accuracy 
of the Old Testament, it is, in this connec- 
tion, sufficient to say: (1) it is an easy mat- 
ter to excite doubt and to make such broad 
statements, on account of our ignorance of 
all the facts, but it is more difficult to explain 
satisfactorily the proposed solutions of the 
events referred to,—in fact more difficulties 
are raised than solved ; (2) it isan established 
fact, that as a result of the labors of such 
scholars as Botta, Birch, Layard, Talbot, 
Hincks, Oppert, Menant, Sayce, George 
Smith, Schrader, Rawlinson, and others, the 
monuments of Nineveh, Babylon, and Egypt 
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have arisen as it were from the dead, to bear 
witness to the historical accuracy of Old 
Testament history. The very facts ques- 
tioned and denied by critics a generation ago, 
have been corroborated in a most remarkable 
manner, and as a result, in spite of the at- 
tacks of recent critics, the historical accuracy 
of the Old Testament and of the Pentateuch 
itself, stands to-day on a firmer foundation 
than ever before; (3) it is an historical fact 
that this modern attack on the Old Testa- 
ment is but a counterpart and complement to 
what is known among scholars as the attack 
of the Tiibingen school upon the historical 
accuracy of the New Testament. This latter 
movement, after raging for a generation, 
especially in Germany, has now spent its 
force, and the modern movement against the 
Old Testament, though it may deceive and 
poison a certain class of minds and add 
greatly to the general infidelity of the day, 
will also finally meet a similar fate. 

Objection XTII. Many recent critics main- 
tain that some of the books of the Bible, espe- 
cially of the Old Testament, are not genuine, 
that is, weve mot written by the persons whose 
names they bear. ‘ 

At one time this same objection was raised 
by the Tiibingen school against the genuine- 
ness of many of the books of the New Testa- 
ment, especially against the Gospel of John 
and the Book of Revelation, but the fact that 
the Apostle John wrote both these books is 
now universally acknowledged. There is 
not a single book in the New Testament 
whose genuineness is now questioned by 
conservative scholars. It is agreed that the 
gospels were written by the persons whose 
names they bear, and that Luke also wrote 
the Acts of the Apostles, and John his three 
Epistles, as well as the Book of Revelation. 
Peter wrote two epistles, and James and Jude 
each one. It is agreed by all that Paul wrote 
thirteen Epistles, but as to the authorship of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews there is much 
difference of opinion. All are agreed as to 
its inspiration and trustworthiness, but as 
the Epistle nowhere states that Paul wrote it, 
some think that it may have been written by 
luke or by Apollos or by Barnabas, There 
seems, however, no good reason to question 
its Pauline authorship. From its style and 
from the purity of the Greek used, it is very 
likely that Luke was the amanuensis of Paul 
when the letter was written, for it bears a re- 
matkable similarity to the other works 
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written by Luke, and we know that Paul 
made use of amanuenses on other occasions 
(2 Thess. 3:17; 1. Cor. 16:213 Rom. 16:22; 
Col, 4:18). Be this as it may, there is no 
question about the genuineness of any of the 
books of the New Testament,—they were 
written by the men by whom they profess to 
have been written. 

The field of battle has been changed, and 
now the critics confine themselves to attack- 
ing the genuineness of the books of the Old 
Testament. Before we examine the conclu- 
sions which they profess to have reached, it 
is necessary to be clear on certain points: 

(1) It is agreed by all, both by the advanced 
critics and conservatives alike, that there are 
some books of the Old Testament of which 
we do not know the authors, because the 
names of the writers are not given. (2) The 
fact that we do not know the names of the 
writers of these books does not affect their 
historical accuracy, nor their inspiration, 
any more than the fact that we do not know 
for certain that Paul wrote the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, affects the trustworthiness or in- 
spiration of this Epistle. The questions are 
entirely distinct. (3) Conservative scholars 
maintain that there are, however, certain 
books of the Old Testament which profess 
either to have been written by certain defi. 
nite persons, or at least to contain their say- 
ings and prophecies. Thus, the first five 
books of the Old Testament, known as the 
Pentateuch, are ascribed to Moses; to David 
are ascribed many of the Psalms; to Solomon, 
most of the Proverbs and the books of Eccle- 
siastes and the Song of Songs ; and the dif- 
ferent prophecies, as arule, are ascribed to 
the prophets whose names they bear. (4) This 
last point is the great battle-ground of the 
so-called Higher Criticism. The advanced 
wing of critics maintain that the Pentateuch 
as we now have it, dates from the time of 
Ezra (450 B. C.), and that Moses had noth- 
ing to do with its composition, and diverse 
as may be their theories, they all agree in 
impugning the historical accuracy of the 
narratives of the Pentateuch. Without en- 
tering into an exposition of their views of the 
different prophetical books, it is sufficient to 
say that they deny that Isaiah ever wrote the 
last twenty-seven chapters of his prophecy, 
or that Daniel is the author of the prophecy 
known by his name, but that this latter book 
dates from the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
about 165 B. C. 
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It is beyond our scope, in this connection, 
to enter into a full discussion of this subject, 
but we may remark: (1) In general the ques- 
tion of the human authorship of a biblical 
book is a matter of comparative insignifi- 
cance, for whether it is known or unknown, 
it has no bearing upon its inspiration or its 
trustworthiness. (2) But this question, in 
special cases, may become a matter of large 
importance. It is an important question 
whether the book of Isaiah is made up of 
fragments, culled from different writers, and 
loosely patched together, or whether it con- 
tains the prophecy of one man as it repre- 
sents to be, whether the book of Daniel is or 
is not the authentic work of the prophet, es- 
pecially when we also take into consideration 
the rationalistic spirit which prompts these 
critics to deny the genuineness of Isa. 40:66, 
and of the book of Daniel. (3) It is a ques- 
tion of the most vital importance whether 
the narratives contained in the Pentateuch 
have a historical value ornot, whether Moses 
did or did not have something to do with the 
recording of them. No matter what may be 
said on this subject by the critics themselves, 
or by wavering defenders of the Old Testa- 
ment, the veracity of the Holy Scriptures is 
involved in the Mosaic authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch. jither these critics are right and 
the testimony of the Bible, both of the Old 
and New Testament, is false, or else these 
critics are wrong and the testimony of the 
Bible is true. It means nothing more or less, 
and the question ought fairly to be under- 
stood. 

It would be interesting to. present the the- 
ory of the origin of the Pentateuch as held by 
these critics, but this is beyond our aim. 
But I firmly believe that a clear presentation 
of what these men protess to hold, would be 
the best answer that could be given to them, 
for their whole theory zs utterly incredible. 
They raise ten times more difficulties than 
they attempt to solve. 

The best answer to all their arguments, 
and the best antidote to whatever effect a 
protracted study of the works of these critics 
may have had on the mind, isthe simple 
reading of the Bible narrative. Thereisa 
clearness, a simplicity, a naturalness, which 
impresses the reader as never before. The 
Mosaic authorship explains what otherwise 
would be obscure. For it is agreed by all 
that Moses, in the composition of Genesis, 
under the guidance of God, may have used’ 
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earlier records. And itis but natural that 
Moses, the leader of the Exodus, should 
write its wonderful history. All the various 
lines of evidence drawn from the Pentateuch 
itself, confirm this view. The writer of the 
Exodus shows that he is familiar with 
Egypt and its customs and phenomena, and 
his knowledge of the Sinaitic Peninsula 
manifests itself as that of an eye-witness. 

Then, too, the importance of these views is 
over-estimated. It so happens that the large 
majority of Old Testament scholars all over 
the world are comparatively young men of 
more enthusiasm than judgment. The whole 
movement has its origin in the rationalistic 
teachings of two European professors, and 
with but few exceptions the work is now be- 
ing carried forward by their pupils. Abouta 
dozen Old Testament professors make all the 
stir, and as the literary ability of these men 
is unquestioned, there are some foolish 
enough, without even investigating what 
kind of stones these men are offering to us 
for bread, to take it for granted that the Old 
Testament must fall as a historical record of 
God’s dealing with men. 

We, also, cannot discuss here the kindred 
topics of their denial of the genuineness of 
the prophecies of Isaiah and of Daniel, but 
with reference to the latter we may remark 
that the genuineness and authenticity of the 
prophecy of Daniel can be seen: (1) from the 
importance of its relation to the New Testa- 
ment, in which it is fully accepted as authen- 
tic, genuine, and canonical ; (2) from its won- 
derful internal witness, its prophecies, many 
of which were demonstrably fulfilled long 
after the period of Antfochus Epiphanes, and 
many of which are now fulfilling ; (3) from 
the evidences which many of the best recent 
scholars, in conjunction with the older ones, 
have brought to show that there is no reason 
for departing from the ancient and received 
view as to the time of its origin ; (4) from the 
fact that the latest results of Assyriology and 
the evidence of the monumental remains, all 
confirm those statements of Daniel which 
were denied by critics. 

Objection XIV. There are many variations 
between the Authorized and Revised English 
Versions. We also continually hear of the dif- 
ference between the Received Greek text and the 
critical Greek texts. Is then the original text 
of the New Testament uncertain ? 

We will first speak of the Greek text. Be- 
fore the Greek New Testament was printed, 
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itwas circulated in manuscript. Of these 
manuscripts there are yet in existence about 
two thousand, containing larger or smaller 
portions of the New Testament, dating from 
the fourth to the sixteenth centuries. There 
are many variations in these manuscripts, 
consisting of omissions of words, or of addi- 
tions, or of substitutions, or of a change in 
the order and spelling of words. The origin, 
number, and value of these variations have 
been carefully examined, and strange as it 
may seem, this immense variety of different 
readings constitutes our best guarantee that 
we can restore, with certainty, the very words 
in which the apostles recorded the truths of 
revelation. Andalthough there arenoless than 
one hundred.fifty thousand variations, or about 
an average of ninety to a manuscript, only 
about four hundred materially affect the sense; 
andof these not more than fifty are really 
important, and in no case is an article of 
faith or a precept of duty affected, which is 
not abundantly sustained by other passages 
ofScripture. Such progress has been made 
inthe science of Textual Criticism that to- 
day we have a purer text of the Greek New 
Testament than the church possessed since 
the third century, and as near the primitive 


text of the apostles as the organized efforts of 
the scholarship and criticism of the present 
age, assisted by Divine help, can determine. 
Every true scholar and earnest Christian will 


tejoice together at this success. Such an at- 
tempt to restore the original Greek text is 
known as a critical text, and we have three 
such texts of a very high rank, which to all 
intents and purposes are identical,—the texts 
of Tischendorf, of Tregelles, and of Westcott 
and Hort. 

It is well known that the old English Ver- 
sion was made from a printed text which was 
based on manuscripts comparatively modern, 
and which did not represent the oldest and 
most accurate text, and, therefore, our Old 
Version does not in every case represent the 
purest text now attainable. The changes in 
the Revised Version result, therefore, from 
twocauses : (1) alterations have been made in 
Some cases on account of a change in the read- 
ing of the original, the oldest and purest attain- 
able text having been restored ; (2) alterations 
have been made on account of a change in the 
translation of the original. Reasons can be 
given for every change. The only valid ob- 
jection that can be urged against the Revised 
Version is, that in some cases it is /0o literal. 
F-Jan. 
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Objection XV. Those who profess to accept 
the Bible do not agree as to its teachings. 

That all men do not agree with reference to 
what the Bible teaches does not lie in the 
Bible itself, but partly in the feebleness of the 
human mind, which is unable fully to grasp 
the truths of Revelation, and more especially 
in the different principles which actuate men 
in their interpretation of Scripture. There 
can be no unity of the faith until men agree 
on the principles which are to guide them in 
interpretation. In answer to those who 
maintain that a passage of Scripture can be 
understood in different. senses, and who 
would make the Bible a changeable, doubtful 
rule of faith, flexible at the will of the fan- 
cies and passions of men, we must insist that 
Scripture has a simple, clear, and positive 
meaning, that a passage has but one true 
sense, and that God wants us to find out this 
meaning, and that this meaning is capable 
of being investigated. 

Objection XVI. There ave difficulties and 
obscurities in the Bible. 

We grant this, but this is no reason why 
we should reject the Bible. As long as men 
are in their natural condition and live in sin, 
they cannot understand the things of God. 
These obscurities arise from the finite nature 
of our minds, and from the supernatural 
character of the truths revealed, but espe- 
cially from the corruption of mankind. Bya 
proper study of God’s Word and a firm reli- 
ance upon the aid of the Holy Spirit, many 
of these obscurities will be removed, and the 
seeming difficulties will disappear. 

Objection XVIT. The Bible does not satisfy 
the wants of men, especially of the highly 
educated. 

It is true that there are many highly edu- 
cated people who profess not to find in the 
Bible what their mind aspires after, but the 
reason of this can be traced in certain his- 
torical, philosophical, ecclesiastical, polit- 
ical, social,or ethical causes. Buttoclaim that 
all highly educated persons cannot find peace 
in the Bible is a malicious libel. The great- 
est minds that ever lived have accepted and 
do accept the Bible as their only guide and 
hope of life. 

In opposition to this objection, we maintain 
that the revealed truths of the Bible do sat- 
isfy the most mysterious and most profound 
needs of the human soul. The Bible alone 
solves the great problem of salvation; it 
alone meets the deepest yearnings of our hu- 
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man being ; it alone furnishes the power by 
God’s grace of perfecting holiness ; it alone 
gives peace to the conscience; it alone can 
produce joy and peace in the hour of death. 

Objection XVIIT. Weare not sure that all 
the Books now in the Bible have aright to 
belong there. 

This question of the Canon is an important 
one at the present day, but much misunder- 
stood. It is necessary, first of all, to distin- 
guish between the Old Testament Canon and 
that of the New. 

The Canon of the Old Testament first ap- 
pears as a finished whole in the prologue to 
the Greek translation of the book of Ecclesi- 
asticus, the date of which certainly lies be- 
tween 250 B. C. and 130 B. C. Not only does 
the prologue especially refer to the Old Tes- 
tament according to its three divisions of 
‘the law,’’ and ‘‘the prophets,’’ and ‘‘ the 
rest of the books,’’ but also in the book itself 
it is manifestly assumed as a thing well 
known. So, likewise, it is evident that the 
Canon of the Old Testament lay in its pres- 
ent compass beforeour Lord and his apostles, 
just as we have the enumeration of its parts 
in Josephus, the Jewish historian, who flour- 
ished 70 A. D. 

In the New Testament these Old Testament 
writings are regarded as one complete whole, 
as in John 5:39; 10:35. _ 

From a careful study of all the evidence, 
there can be no reasonable doubt that at the 
beginning of the Christian era the Jews had 
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a Canon of Sacred Writings distinctly de. 
fined, and that this canon was recognized by 
the Lord and His apostles, and that this canon 
was the same as we now have in our Hebrew 
Bibles,and accepted by all Protestant churches 
as the Canonical Books of the Old Testament. 
The Christian Church has received the Old 
Testament Canon from Israel, and Christ as 
the fulfiller of the Old Testament has defi- 
nitely set His seal upon it. 

With reference to the New Testament 
Canon we have no such inspired teaching as 
to the extent or limit of the canon. The col- 
lection of the New Testament writings was 
relatively late in its origin and slow in its 
progress, and it was not until the year 397, 
at the third council of Carthage, that the 
canon was settled. But froma careful sifting 
of all the evidence, it seems that already two 
hundred years before, 2 Peter is the only book 
which was not distinctly recognized as an 
apostolic and authoritative writing. In the 
case of the New Testament the question 
whether a book does or does not belong to 
the Bible, does not depend so much on the 
testimony of the Early Church, as on its au- 
thenticity, genuineness, and _ inspiration. 
But as we can prove the authenticity, gen- 
uineness, and inspiration of 2 Peter, its can- 
onicity is also established. 

We have thus briefly attempted to show why, 
as believers in the divine origin of the Bible, 
we are not willing to beled astray by the cavils 
of unbelievers and the attacks of rationalists. 


A GYPSY SETTLEMENT. 
BY JAMES K. REEVE. 


T was not yet quite day-light when we 
started out one morning in early August 
on our search for the gypsies. The sun 


| 


would be hot at midday—a long drive was 
before us—so we did not grumble at turning 
out betimes, nor at taking a cup of coffee 
and a hasty lunch in placeof a more leisurely 


breakfast. Thus we found a cool air, a brisk 
breeze blowing, and little hint of midsummer 
sultriness as our ponies rapidly covered the 
miles of smooth white road that winds along 
the banks of the beautiful Miami. 

The country people were hardly astir at 
first, but by and by we saw open house-doors 
and the smoke curling up from kitcher 


chimneys; then a rural milk-man turning 
his cows afield; next a man plowing ; a boy 
lazily (or sleepily) breaking the seed-stalks 
from the tobacco, acres and acres of which 
were growing on either hand, and whose 
heavy, tropical-looking leaves sent out a 
pleasant spiciness upon the air. Clover 
fields just purpling with the second bloom, 
stretched away, velvety and fragrant. 

The tassels of the corn standing in serried 
ranks nodded and waved, and as the sun rose 
higher gave golden glints above the green. 
By the road-side the first colors of the ripen- 
ing year were shown in the seed-bunches 
upon the wild carrot, which were of every 
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shade of yellow and brown ; thistles were in 


bloom, and bunches of wild flowers gave 
bright reliefs. 

A field of oats stubble, a picture of gold, 
was fittingly framed by the deep green ofa 
neighboring wood. The river made a silver 
thread, now broader, now narrower, through 
itall, and reflected in its bosom the delicate 
tints of the sunrise. 

If this is the sort of thing, we thought, 
that the tent-dwellers have every day; this 
exhilarating sense of freedom that out-door 
lifeconveys ; this constant fellowship with 
Nature in her changing moods and seasons, 
we cannot wonder that through all the muta- 
tions of time their race have clung to the 
wild-wood and the ¢az. 

Viewed according to our latter-day intelli- 
gence the life of the nomad may not be the 
highest type of existence. The life that 
takes no thought of the morrow, builds no 
home, produces, nothing from the earth, es- 
tablishes no definite and honorable connec- 
tion with the interests of the world at large, 
may be reprehensible—but it is enticing. 
Yet this curious, vagabondish, half-mystical 
people have led this life for centuries, pre- 
serving throughout a distinct tribal aspect 
that still definitely separates them from the 
nations among which they live, but with 
which they have never mingled. 

Being so few in number, perhaps never 
more than a million in all Europe and Amer- 
ica, itis a matter of wonder that they have 
not become wholly extinct, or so absorbed as 
to have lost their individuality as a race. 
That they have been so well able to preserve 
their customs, mode of life, and personal as- 
pect so unchanged by the lapse of time, has 
been due in a great measure to their strong 
and continued effort to prevent marriages be- 
tween their own people and the outer world. 
Almost complete ostracism is the portion of 
such as disobey this unwritten law; the se- 
verity of this punishment and the dislike for 
incurring it, can only be realized when it is 
temembered that the gypsy is wholly unac- 
customed to rely upon himself individually, 
but acts in all things as a part of the family 
ortribe. Being also wholly unused (as well 
48 disinclined) to steady labor of any sort, he 
tanmake but a sorry fight with the world 
when turned adrift alone in it. 

Although they have thus far proved wholly 
unresponsive to the opportunities for a 
higher civilization, it may be that the old or- 


der of things is passing away. It is to judge 
of this that we have come a-gypsying to-day. 

Almost twenty miles of smooth road and 
fertile country have been left behind when 
we stop before a modest brick house stand- 
ing a little way back from the street, ina 
suburb of the city of Dayton, Ohio. This is 
the property and for a part of the year the 
home of a gypsy of wide repute, the heir- 
apparent to a throne in Little Egypt ; and 
here, and hereabout, is the rendezvous of a 
numerous band, or tribe. 

This settlement is widely known as the 
home of some of the richest and most influ- 
ential families of gypsydom, among them the 
Stanleys, of whom the present head, Levi, is 
called the king. As they are reticent regard- 
ing their own affairs (though voluble enough 
when a scent of trade is in the air) it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain just the kind or degree of 
dignity and authority that the title confers. 
But there is sufficient evidence to show that 
it is more than an empty honor. The titleis 
hereditary, the present king having suc- 
ceeded to it as the oldest son of one Owen 
Stanley, an English gypsy of whom I shall 
speak further on. 

So far as may be determined from outward 
indications, the office of king is mainly that 
of judge and arbiter. All disputes among 
themselves are referred to him and there is no 
appeal from his decision. He has also the 
direction of the camping and trading parties, 
determining what route they shall take, the 
length of their stay, etc. More authority 
than this he can scarcely have, as, of course, 
they must conform to the laws and civil es- 
tablishment of the country in which they 
live. 

In Scotland at one time special authority 
was conferred upon these chiefs by the state; 
awrit of privy seal, dated 1594, supports 
John Faw, lord and earl of Little Egypt, ‘‘in 
the execution of justice on his company and 
folk, conform to the laws of Egypt.’’ This 
was an exceptional privilege and there is no 
record ofa like leniency being granted else- 
where. 

This LeviStanley is a short, heavy-set man 
of something over seventy years ; he is still 
strong and active, with a ruddy cheek and 
bright eye. Much of his time is passed with 
the traveling parties, while his oldest son, 
Levi, Jr., a stalwart, handsome man of fifty, 
assumes much of the active direction of af- 
fairs, looking after property, etc. 
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Lying scattered about to the north of Day- 
ton are many fine farms owned by them. 
These we visited, and their general look of 
thrift impelled us to believe that they would 
eventually prove strong ties to allure these 
wanderers from their present ways and to- 
ward the life and methods of our own civili- 
zation. At present most of the farms are in 
the hands of tenants, for however near the 
gypsy may be to the primeval man, he has 
not yet developed a strong liking for the ia- 
bor of the primeval occupation. 

To this neighborhood they constantly re- 
turn from their expeditions, and often bring 
some good piece of horse-flesh to turn out 
upon their own estates ; while in the fall, at 
the time of the fair, small parties may be 
found encamped upon the various approaches 
to the city. 

Thirty-five years of familiarity with them 
has satiated the desire of the citizens for 
fortune-telling, trading, and the purchase of 
cheap gewgaws, but from the country peo- 
ple who frequent the fair they reap a rich har- 
vest. Their main, and almost only, occupa- 
tions are horse-dealing by the men and 
fortune-telling by the women ; and woe be to 
the countryman who confides too credulously 


in their representations in either of their spe- 
cialties ; they are born horse-jockeys, adepts 
in the art of ‘‘doctoring ’’ worn-out hacks to 
make them ‘‘e’en a most as good as new,”’ 
and are on the winning side of every trade. 
In fortune-telling their skill depends much 


upon the mood of the applicant. If one is 
prepared to make much of little, to exagger- 
ate the importance of any slight approach to 
the truth that they may accidentally make, 
he may be enabled to believe in their claims 
to a knowledge of occult science. 

The traveling and camping parties are the 
most interesting and picturesque feature of 
gypsy life. These usually consist of a single 
family, the term family meaning the whole 
blood connection. It may comprise one ora 
dozen wagons, and from three or four to 
nearly half a hundred people. They make 
long or short journeys, as directed by the 
king, stopping at each place as long as the 
state of the horse and palmistry trade war- 
rants. 

In districts where they do not appear too 
often they are an object of interest and curi- 
osity, and their camp is an attraction for visit- 
ors. They are rather reserved than the con- 
trary, seldom going out of their way to make 
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acquaintance with the town or country peo- 
ple they may be among, but welcoming with 
a seemingly innocent camaraderie such as may 
seek them in their tents—keeping a sharp 
lookout meantime for any opportunity to 
bargain or trade. 

Whiie not over-scrupulous in their dealings 
there is probably not much foundation now, 
however it may have been in the past, for the 
general accusation that they are given to rob- 
bery and petty thieving. As their wander. 
ings lead them fr:quently over the same ter- 
ritory, it is to their interest to keep within 
the bounds of the law. Many of the misdeeds 
with which they are credited, are in reality 
committed by roving bands of Canadian 
traders who are often mistaken for gypsies. 

Their greatest vice is an over-fondness for 
liquor ; frequently upon returning from their 
trips, being abundantly supplied with money, 
they would engage in heavy drinking bouts 
and spend money in every foolish extrava- 
gance until the supply was exhausted and 
necessity compelled a return to the road. Of 
late years they have become more thrifty, and 
the money brought home is invested mainly 
in good real-estate. 

The gypsy character is difficult to analyze. 
While shrewd and crafty, and much given to 
drawing the long bow in his dealings, yet 
when he has once made a promise or given an 
obligation it will be strenuously observed, at 
least in the letter. They are a mixture of 
simplicity and cunning. They love dress, 
bright colors, and showy ornaments. Upon 
their wagons, their homes the most of the 
year, they often lavish a barbaric wealth of 
adornment, and when one is at last finished 
to their liking, it occupies the chief place in 
their hearts. 

While in our prosaic day little is made of 
the mystery of this race, at least one fact con- 
cerning them is a source of never-ending 
wonder to their Gentile neighbors. When an 
event of special importance occurs, such as 
the death or marriage of a noted member, it 
is wonderful how rapidly the news is spread 
abroad through the people of Little Egypt, 
and how quickly the clans gather. It would 
seem that the whereabouts of the various par- 
ties could be known to each other only in the 
most indefinite way; yet by some means of 
communication known only to themselves, 
they have little difficulty in sending or re 
ceiving news. 

The burial of Queen Matilda, the consort of 
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levi Stanley, some ten years since, at Day- 
ton, was such an occasion, and the number 
of gypsies gathered there was probably the 
greatest ever seen together in this country. 
They came from far and near, so that the 
funeral was said to have been the largest ever 
seen in the city. 

A curious ceremonial in connection with 
the death of the queen was the burning of all 
her personal effects. Her wagon, tent, wear- 
ing apparel, etc., were made into a pile and 
the match applied. 

In Woodland cemetery we found a fine shaft, 
quarried from native granite, erected to her 
memory. It bore the inscription, ‘‘ Matilda, 
wife of Levi Stanley, Died Feb. 15th, 1879,” 
and some verses of which the following were 
the first lines : 

“Farewell, dear Tilda, farewell, 
Your earthly days are past, 

Like a blooming and lovely flower, 
You were too sweet to last.’’ 

In the same cemetery is another grave 
where lie two who have been rulers in Egypt, 
which had for us still greater interest. It was 
asomewhat neglected spot, surrounded by a 
small iron railing. Within were two plain 
marble slabs, one lying upon the ground 
where it had fallen. Here was the final rest- 
ing place of the first of the royal blood who 
came from monarchical England to this home 
of the free. 

One stone bears this inscription: ‘‘ Owen 
Stanley, died Feb. 21st, 1860, aged 66 years. A 
native of Reading, Brooks Co., England.”’ 

Then follow four obituary verses, of which 
this is the last : 

“Owen Stanley was his name, 
England was his nation. 

Any wood his dwelling place, 
And Christ his salvation.’’ 

The marble further tells that he died at 
Andover, Indiana, in his wagon ; and that he 
let twelve children, forty grandchildren 
and two great-grandchildren to mourn his 
death. 

The other tablet is to ‘‘ The memory of Har- 
net, consort of Owen Stanley ; died Aug. 30th, 
187, aged 63 years.” Then some obituary 
verses, the last almost a counterpart of the 
meabove. The line, ‘‘ any wood a dwelling 
place,” is evidently a popular refrain, and is 
pathetic when we consider in how many lands 
amd ages persecution has prohibited them 
fom any dwelling place duta wood. 

A small stone near these, to ‘‘ Mary, daugh- 
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ter of Dangefo and Dovie Stanley ; born in 
England, .died December 11th, 1857, aged two 
years and fourteen days,’’ would seem to 
place the date of the migration of this family 
somewhere between 1855 and 1857; corrobo- 
rating the statement of my informant that 
they had been here about thirty-five years. 

While the inscriptions on these stones would 
indicate a belief in the Christian religion, it 
is hard to reconcile their known modes of life 
with any religion whatever. It is more than 
probable that these protestations of faith are 
only in accord with a course adopted by them 
long ago as a measure for self-protection ; 
i. e. to profess the religion of any coun- 
try in which they were sojourning ; and that 
the habit became so confirmed that they still 
cling to it in a land where it can do them 
neither good nor harm. In Europe, four 
hundred years ago, tfleir credit was so poor 
that they were glad to make shift of any 
means by which their repute might be bet- 
tered. The necessity for this may be seen 
from the fact that they were successively ex- 
pelled from France, Spain, and England, ‘‘as 
an outlandish people, calling themselves 
Egyptians—using great, crafty, and subtle 
means to deceive the people; going from 
shire to shire, and bearing them in hand that 
they by palmistry could tell men’s and wom- 
en’s fortunes.”’ 

As one stands by the grave of these chil- 
dren of Nature he can hardly help wondering 
what migratory impulse compelled them to 
the crossing of the seas. To these dwellers 
in the forest was not a wood of Erglish oak 
as good as any other? But they are rovers 
by instinct, and the same restless spirit that 
caused them long ago tospread out over Spain, 
through Italy, into France, while civiliza- 
tion was yet young ; then north toward colder 
climates, and still more inhospitable people, 
has urged them on until they have crossed 
the Atlantic and spread well out toward the 
Pacific. Will they now cross that and so come 
again to their own? 

Like the Jews, a nation without a home, 
they have thriven under persecution and like 
them may now be found in almost every por- 
tion of the world. 

Their title to the name of gypsy comes from 
their own claim that they were originally 
from Egypt ; but there is little evidence that 
their stay in that land was more than tem- 
porary as they came westward in their flight 
from Timour Beg, upon his invasion of north- 
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ern India. That they believe their own ac- 
count is evidenced by the fact that they fond- 
ly speak of their own race as the people of 
Little Egypt. 

Another name by which they are known, 
but one that is rarely used except among 
themselves or by such as are familiar with 
their language and customs, is that of Rom- 
any, from som, a husband, or from rama, to 
roam. In their songs, almost the only lit- 
erature they possess, frequent use is made of 
the words Rom and Romany, as applied to 
themselves. 

Considering their numbers and antiquity, 
individuals of this race have failed singularly 
to display any distinguishing characteristics. 
Ican recall only two who have shown suf- 
ficient individuality to obtain even the small- 
est place in the chronicles of the time. One 
of these was Jem Mace, the English prize- 
fighter; the other, Charlotte Cooper, the 
‘‘Gypsy Beauty’’ of the famous painting by 
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C. R. Leslie, and whose story has been go 
well told by Mr. Charles G. Leland. 

I have instanced the fact that they are not 
well-disposed toward those of their own peo- 
ple who marry into the outer world. Not 
very long ago a grandson of the king com. 
mitted this indiscretion. He was at once 
thrown upon his own resources, as he under. 
took to live with his wife apart from his tribe. 
He was fitted for nothing but the commonest 
kindof manual labor, and poorly fitted for 
that ; so it was not long before he was glad to 
take refuge again in the tents of his people, 
and his Gentile wife went with him. 

So notwithstanding efforts to prevent it, 
their blood is gradually becoming mixed with 
that of the Gorgio. Land—the ‘‘tie that 
binds’’ to civilization—is being acquired ; 
houses are taking the place of tents ; and so 
the resistless power of civilization will by 
and by blot this people, as a people, from the 
earth. 
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BY VICTOR SMITH. 


HE negroes of the Windward Islands 
| are disposed to be the most uncon- 
scionable set of scoundrels on earth. 
They would steal a ship if they could carry it 
off, but their inventive genius is of so low an 
an order that it vanishes in the presence of 
such a huge undertaking as the successful 
removal ofa thousand tons of booty. They are 
pilferers. When a vessel arrives at a Carib- 
bean port they surround it with their fleet of 
boats and swarm over the decks and cabins, 
appropriating every thing they can lay their 
hands on. It requires about half the crew to 
watch them. They have been known to steal 
part of a ship’s rigging in broad day-light. 
They stole a piece of salt pork from my hook 
while I was fishing for sharks at Trinidad. I 
believed that a shovel-nosed monster had given 
me a bite and was encouraged to bait the hook 
again and sit up all night in the hope of catch- 
ing him, The same trick was tried on the 
captain ofa British bark who fished with a 
harpoon, and the result was an islander on 
board with a piece of steel and a frightful 
wound in his thigh. 
These fellows wanted a shilling for carry- 
ing me ashore at Port-of-Spain and another 


for fetching me back to the West Indian 
steamer Muriel, on which I was a passenger. 
A vigorous competition among a dozen boat- 
men enabled me to strike a bargain with one 
for sixpence each way. This cutting ofrates 
proved to be contrary to Trinidad custom, and 
when I was ready to return to the steamer | 
found a strong combination against me, which 
it was impossible to break. ‘‘Four bob to 
git you back to de steamer, four bob, er no 
boat."’ 

A “bob” in Port-of-Spain means a shilling. 
As four of them are only a dollar, the pay- 
ment of such a charge would not have em- 
barrassed me seriously, but there was the 
principle of the thing ! I was on the point of 
yielding both principle and shillings to the 
enemy when the postal agent who was on his 
way to the vessel with the intercolonial mails, 
offered me a seat in his boat. I took it with- 
out argument ; four stout coolies bent to the 
oars and we shot away from as sheepish a 
gang of ruffians as Trinidad was ever blessed 
with, 

Done with them? Not yet. They followed 
me to the steamer and swarmed up the gang- 
way at my heels, the one with whom | 
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had bargained, vociferously demanding the 
sixpence, which he solemnly protested the 
mail agent had prevented him from earning. 

“Clear the gangway!’’ thundered the 
second officer, an English giant, coming to 
my rescue. 

They scattered like crows, all taking to 
their boats except my particular and enter- 
prising friend, who seemed inclined to linger. 
With a blow of his fist the sailor sent him 
sprawling into the Gulf of Paria, and when 
hecame up, held him by his kinky hair until 
his companions came to takehimaway. The 
water was alive with sharks and I expected 
to see the fellow’s leg snapped off at any mo- 
ment. When an ugly man-eaterswam within 
a yard of him, I could not restrain a cry 
of warning, but the darkies in the boats 
laughed derisively as the russet-colored terror 
of the sea metaphorically turned up his nose 
and dived out of sight. Sharks ordinarily are 
not fastidious; but it seems to be a solemn 
fact that they will not touch a Trinidad 
negro. 

Port-of-Spain has a poor harbor. A vessel 
drawing fifteen feet cannot get within three 
miles of the city without plowing through a 
sea of yellow mud, which is washed into and 
across the Gulf of Paria by the Orinoco 
River. When a steamer enters port, her 
screw churns up acres of slime, and when 
she departs, her anchors and anchor chains 
carry away tons of the stuff. Dredging does 
no good in the absence of a Chinese wall to 
keep back the swollen tide of the Orinoco. 
The city is a dreadfully hot place, and the 
visitor fain would undress himself after the 
manner of the coolies, who, in picturesque- 
ness of attire vie with the vultures which own 
the streets, strut through the public squares, 
and comb their plumage on the house-tops. 

Every coolie that I saw, reminded me forci- 
bly of Mr. Isaacs’ theosophic friend Ram Lal. 
There is about those poor transplanted Hin- 
dus a classicism of feature, an impressive- 
ness of demeanor, a nobility of bearing. that 
cannot fail to engage the serious attention of 
the most casual observer. But physiognomy 
lies. As a class they are shamefully im- 
moral—for which their religion is responsi- 
ble—and superstition has so long enchained 
their understanding that mentally they are 
far below the level of the African. The Brit- 
ish government sends them from India to 
Trinidad under indenture for five years. Dur- 
ing that period they are paid good wages for 
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their labor on sugar estates, and when their 
time is up they have the alternative of re- 
turning to their native land (the government 
transporting them free) or remaining on the 
island, where a home is provided for them at 
England's expense. Few return. They are 
allowed to bring their numerous wives and 
children with them, and at the end of five 
years the coolie village in the suburbs of 
Port-of-Spain becomes their home. 

Nature has endowed the women with a pecu- 
liar beauty, which, however, is marred by a 
superabundance of artificial adornment. Their 
faces are disfigured with all sorts of gewgaws. 
In their noses they wear brass buttons, trink- 
ets of silver and gold are imbedded in their 
cheeks and chins, breast-pins conceal their 
under lips, their ears are pulled out of shape 
by the weight of massive rings, and on their 
foreheads they fasten metallic plates. Huge 
necklaces of British coins are worn by young 
and old. The delicate hands of the village 
maidens and the horny fists of the crones are 
loaded with rings and bangles, and the bare 
arms of the matrons, exquisitely rounded, 
are covered from wrist to shoulder with bands 
of pure silver, which tourists buy at exorbi- 
tant prices as relics of a curious, transplanted 
race. I saw one woman who wore jewelry 
valued at ten thousand dollars. 

There is a striking contrast between the 
neat, bronze hued housekeeper of the coolie 
village, with her beautifully braided flaxen 
hair and plain gown, and the vain negro 
woman of the Windward Islands. Stand 
aside and see a bevy of tropical belles me- 
ander down the street in Basse Terre, Charles- 
town, St. John, Bridgetown, Port-of-Spain, 
or any other town on the pleasant waters of 
the Caribbean Sea. The first thing you no- 
tice as they loom in sight is the swish, swish 
of their gowns from left to right, from right 
to left. A moment later you leap to the 
startling conclusion that the gown is the 
only garment they wear. It is made of calico 
of the gaudiest description, and hasa long 
train which sweeps a path behind the wearer. 
They wear neither shoes nor sandals, and the 
black-brown uppers and bright yellow soles 
of their feet, peeping boldly from beneath 
the high-cut fronts of their gowns, alternately 
flash in the sunlight and grow dim in the 
advancing shade. Their head-dresses are won- 
derful to behold and immeasurably beyond im- 
itation. No Parisian coiffure artist could hope 
to construct anything half so quaint or a hun- 
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dredth part so hideous. Their pearly teeth— 
a characteristic of the black race—and the 
whites of their eyes are beautiful adornments. 
Neither collectively nor individually is there 
anything attractive about the black women 
of the tropics. 

The pride of Trinidad is the famous botan- 
ical garden, the world’s nursery for tropical 
plants. Nature and art have combined to 
make it an Eden, the Adam and Eve of which 
are the governor of Trinidad, Sir William 
Robinson, and his wife, who occupy a pala- 
tial home situated near its center. There is 
no flaming sword to keep out visitors, for all 
are welcome, and the only satan in the in- 
closure is the natural hankering of the stran- 
ger after specimens of rare and beautiful 
plants. It is easy to lose one’s self in the 
labyrinthian groves, for even the piercing 
rays of the sun are lost in the attempt to 
steal through interlacing boughs and leafy 
canopies. Wandering alone in the midday 
darkness of the dense shrubbery I came upon 
a nutmeg tree, its slender limbs bent low 
with the burden of ripe fruit. The prosaic 


housewife of Connecticut never saw any- 
thing in nature half so lovely as these rich, 
glossy, mahogany-brown nuts in their crim- 
son armor of mace, peeping cautiously from 


half open pods as if seeking a soft spot on 
which to fall so that they might not mar 
their beauty. 

Here the giant bamboo is seen in all its 
magnificence, the gardeners having preserved 
isolated clusters in which the canes grow 
so thickly that nothing but the wind can 
find its way between them. In asingle group 
not more than ten feet in diameter I estimated 
that there were twelve hundred canes. Many 
of them are eighty feetin height. They spread 
out at the top so that at high noon their shade 
covers nearly a half acreof ground. Being too 
big for fishing poles, the stems, some of them 
twenty inchesin circumference at the butt, are 
sawed up and the joints used for flower pots. 

Between the botanical garden and the city 
lies Queen’s Park, a grand savanna some 
forty acres in extent, where horse races are 
run in December and cricket is played the 
year round. The natives never heard of 
base-ball. The races are run on turf, as in 
England, the course being marked out with 
red and white flags. The horses are Jamaica 
thoroughbreds, whose sires and dams were 
originally imported from England. Theani- 
mal qualified to win at Queen’s Park is 
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shipped to Bridgetown, on the Island of Bar- 
bados, where it generally picks up a purse or 
two in July. While in Bridgetown I visiteg 
a prominent racing stable and was treated ‘to 
an inspection of several kings and queens of 
the Barbadian turf. As each animal was led 
into the paddock, the owner took from his 
pocket and exhibited with much pride its 
ancestral tree. A superb brown mare, with 
a pedigree tracing away back to the Godolphin 
Arabian, was pointed out as the Firenzi of the 
Caribbees, and it was cautiously whispered 
in my ear that she could go a mile in 1:49, 
This information I was unable to appreciate 
at its proper value, for our Firenzi, when 
thoroughly fit, can go a mile any day in 1:39, 
The people of both places, however, white 
and black, take a deep interest in the sport, 
and in the lobbies of the ice-houses the races 
are discussed with enthusiasm and excite- 
ment months before they are run. 

The people of Trimidad are extremely care- 
ful of their health and delight in warning 
strangers against the dangers of exposure in 
the tropics. Strolling through Queen’s Park 
one afternoon with my hat in my hand—the 
day was cloudy and the air like hot steam— 
I noticed a commotion among the members of 
acricket team and a number of spectators; 
all turned in my direction, gesticulating 
wildly. Some ran toward me crying, “Put 
on your hat, put on your hat!’’ To oblige 
them, I obeyed promptly, and play was re- 
sumed. An old inhabitant explained that 
exposure of the head in the open air was al- 
most invariably followed by a fatal fever. 

I made the intimate acquaintance of the 
Port-of-Spain street-cleaning department. It 
is a wonderfully efficient organization and 
could teach New York, London, and Paris 
lessons in street-cleaning economy. It is 
composed entirely of vultures, rusty black 
fellows with featherless heads and necks and 
long legs. The inquisitive stranger is about 
one minute in learning that these accommo- 
dating municipal servants not only clean the 
public thoroughfares but own them as well. 
They hold animated caucuses in the parks 
and market places, and require pedestrians to 
step aside when met on a narrow sidewalk. 
Under ordinary circumstances they are 4 
jolly and complacent brotherhood, but good- 
fellowship vanishes in the presence of offal. 
A pound of spoiled meat tossed in the midst 
of them will cause more dissension than 4 
ton of dynamite in Scotland Yard. 
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Nine miles from Port-of-Spain, high up in 
the hills, there is.a pool of limpid water 
called Blue Basin. It is one ofthe curiosities 
of Trinidad. Its diameter is about forty feet, 
its depth in the center twenty, and it is kept 
fresh by a small stream which leaps into it 
from the edge of a precipitous rock thirty 
feet above the surface. I bathed there in 
company of two fellow-travelers, though the 
water was ice-cold, and was so crazy as to 
dive to the bottom several times for relics. 
For three days we were unaccountably ill. A 
physician was horrified on learning that we 
hadtaken a dip in the basin, for the water, 
he assured us, was rankest poison. 

Another curiosity is Pitch Lake, where 
asphalt is taken in immense quantities. Like 
the widow’s cruse of oil, the supply never 
diminishes, though vessels from all parts of 
the world load there year after year. The 
lake is supposed to be the crater of an extinct 
voleano. The surface is as black as tar; and 
asfastas the bitumen is removed from the 
top, more rises from the bowels of the earth 
totake its place. 

Port-of-Spain is blessed with a street rail- 
road system, the cars of which are drawn by 
mules, almost hairless and but little larger 
than a Texas jack-rabbit. Animal life, so far 
as domestic creatures are concerned, is ata 
discount in the tropics. A cotswold sheep 
imported from England becomes woolless 
and fleshless in the hot atmosphere of the 
Caribbees. A goat from the United States 
sheds every thing but its horns and becomes 
a picture of misery that would soften the 
hardest heart. After the third or fourth gen- 
eration, horses become ponies and cattle de- 
generate to the stature of calves. At first 
the stranger hesitates to ride in a Trinidad 
street car, and there is a longing in his heart 
for Henry Bergh, of blessed memory, and his 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. The pitiful and resigned expression 
on the faces of the poor little mules is touch- 
ing in theextreme. But scruples are quickly 
overconre by the scorching sun, which silences 
theconscience by melting it. And once in a 
car the visitor is relieved, for the diminutive 
motors, whose bones cut their harness, areas 
quick as electricity and as strong as the 
Jumbo Percherons of New York. 

_ The famed gold mines of Bolivar are with- 
im easy reach of Trinidad, steamers plying 
regularly between Port-of-Spain and that city, 
Which is only a four days’ voyageeup the 
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Orinoco River. I did not takethe trip. There 
was much talk of revolution in Venezuela, 
and I did not care to disturb my serenity by 
mingling with an excited populace. All un- 
necessary exertion should be avoided in the 
tropics. A traveler from the seat of war told 
me in a brief interview all I wanted to know 
about the perpetual internecine strife in Guz- 
man Blanco’s pocket borough. 

‘‘What are they fighting about now?”’ I 
inquired. 

‘‘Fighting about?’’ he said, in a tone of 
mingled surprise and disgust—surprise at 
my stupidity and disgust at the thought of 
war. 

‘Yes, fighting about,’’ I repeated. ‘‘ What 
is the cause of the present conflict ?’’ 

‘‘ There’s no fighting in Venezuela, no con- 
flict,Ino war. The whole affair is a hippo- 
drome. I have seen it with my eyes, heard it 
with my ears, and a piece of it fell on my big 
toe. Why, those fellows would not fight. Let 
me tell you of one of their bloody battles that 
the people of the United States read about. I 
will begin at the beginning. Idleness is the 
besetting sin of tropical humanity. When 
people do not work they get troublesome. 
Spaniards are as inflammable as gun-cotton. 
In Venezuela the entire population explodes 
about fifty-two times a year. Now, the wily 
politicians, the rich old generals who control 
the destinies of the republic in order that 
they may fatten at the government crib, have 
learned by experience that the only way to 
keep themselves popular and the people in 
subjection is to provide the latter with pre- 
texts for explosions ; that is, as it were, to 
produce the concussion that sets off the dyna- 
mite. The most influential man in Venezuela 
is he who can cause the greatest agitation. 
Guzman Blanco is an adept at lighting fuses, 
but he has retired from the field and is living 
like a king in Paris. After he was elected 
president he appointed himself minister 
plenipotentiary and envoy-extraordinary to 
France and took upon himself the burden of 
two enormous salaries. Later on he made 
Rojas Paul president. He is one of the rich- 
est men in the world and carries Venezuela 
about in his inside pocket just as he did 
when I used to know him in Caracas. 

‘But I was going to tell you how those fel- 
lows wage war on one another without re- 
ducing the population. The fighting men of 
the opposing armies are miserable fellows 
who have been lassoed in the foot-hills and 
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placed under guard in the front rank, where 
they are threatened with death from both 
sides. The regular soldiers remain at a safe 
distance in the rear. When every thing is 
ready for the battle to begin, the two com- 
manders ride forward on ponies and salute 
with most extraordinary courtesy. Both are 
silent for at least a minute, each waiting for 
the other to speak. Then one begins some- 
what in this style: 

‘** You are a low, contemptible dog. I am 
a gentleman. My father was a gentleman, 
my grandfather was a gentleman, all my an- 
cestors were gentlemen on the male side, and 
my mother was a lady. Your father was a 
dog like you. I spit in his face, and I spit 
in the face of your grandfather and all your 
ancestors on the male side, for they were 
dirty dogs, cowards, traitors, just like you.’ 

‘‘ He keeps thisup for about half an hour, 
getting worse every minute, and stopping 
quite out of breath. Then the other, who has 
never moved a muscle during the storm of 
abuse, returns the fire with interest. He is 
about half through when the gun of one of 
the lassoed wretches accidentally goes off. 
An awful stampede follows. Both armies 
followed by their generals fly to the woods, 
while the !assoed troops make tracks for the 
foot-hills. The battle field is strewn with 
arms and munitions of war, but not a dead 
nor even a wounded soldier can be found. 
Next day the whole country is alive with 
stories of a bloody conflict. Such is war in 
Venezuela.”’ 

The Muriel left Port-of-Spain by way of 
the North Boca, a narrow channel cut through 


the arm of the island. Thecurrent at the eb) 
and flow of the tide is as swift and dangerous 
as that at Hell Gate, New York, and manya 
stanch sailing craft has gone to pieces on the 
rocks that lie beneath the surface of the 
treacherous waters. The scenery on either 
side is of the finest possible description. The 
progress of the steamer makes it panoramic, 
Standing on the spar deck I gaze for one 
moment on the face of a frowning cliff. It 
drops astern and my eyes rest upon a peaceful 
slope, resplendent with the varied colors of 
tropical vegetation. Next, the vessel almost 
scrapes her side against a great nigger-head 
bowlder that lifts itselfabruptly from the water 
a hundred yards from shore. On its top there 
stands a solitary tree, the branches of which 
are the perching places of a myriad of peli- 
cans. The doca might aj propriately be called 
Pelican Passage. After the bowlder comes a 
sheltered cove, whose waters remain unruffled 
in the fiercest storm. Its beach, white as the 
driven snow, stretches back to a sleeping 
hamlet but half concealed in a grove of stately 
palms. Fish nets drying on the sand tell how 
the people live. The eye is riveted to the 
spot until another cliff shuts out the view. 
The black mouth of an ocean cave next en- 
gages the attention. Far down its throat 
steals the flowing tide, fighting its way over 
rocky excrescences, the water rising into 
wrathful foam-caps at every obstruction. 
Another luxuriant slope, another rough-faced 
cliff, another cave, another fishing village 
under the palms—they pass quickly before me 
and disappear as the steamer turns up the 
coast heading for Barbados. 
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BY FERDINAND GROSS. 
Translated for THE CHAUTAUQUAN from Was die Biicherei Erzahit. 


are so famous that a reader should 

never hesitate to accept an invitation 
to an excursion in its neighborhood. The 
invitation this time is for a walk to Kahlen- 
berg. We will not feast our eyes on Vienna, 
which lies before us like a pearl in a deep 
shell, but will turn to the neglected, for- 
gotten grave of a man who represents a 
peculiar phase of culture, and who as a gen- 
eral, diplomat, and writer, left behind him 


T HE picturesque surroundings of Vienna 


wide-spreading influences. At Kahlenberg 
when the gaiety ofthe Viennese overflows and 
clamor and music fill the air, those loung- 
ing about scarcely think that ten paces away 
lies a lovely resting place for the dead. Be- 
tween the path and the carriage way, to one 
side of the Kahlenberg Inn, lies an old church- 
yard surrounded by birches and beeches. 
We pass the narrow entrance and find our 
selves on an island—a silent island, in the 
midst of a rolling tumultuous sea of joyouslife. 
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Atottering granite cross tells us that here are 
puried a number of members of the family of 
Prince von Ligne. Under the cross a grating 
shaded by trees incloses several grave-stones. 
On one of these we read that Prince Karl La- 
moral von Ligne was born on the 23d of May, 
1735 and died December 23, 1814. It will be 
worth our while to stay a time with this one of 
the family, to conjure up his spirit, to look 
into his face, and hear his words. The son of 
asoldier, born in Brussels, he spent sixty-two 
years in the Austrian military service. In 
the Seven Years’ War and in the war of the 
Bavarian secession he earned distinction as 
an officer rising at last to the rank of field- 
marshal. He was a soldier, body and soul. 

For eleven years Ligne read with Voltaire. 
In spite of this, his first literary attempt was 
not in belles-lettres, but a brochure on the art 
ofwar. It was he who said, ‘‘To judge a 
work correctly, one should not know the 
author.”’ I venture to correct him. Prince 
von Ligne the author cannot be understood 
by any one without knowing Prince von 
Ligne the man. So completely did he throw 
himself into his writing that one might im- 
agine he heard him talking when reading 
him. 

At every. period of his life as a young man, 
tich, handsome, and dissipated, as an old 
mat reduced to a slender income, he beauti- 
fied life by conversation and correspondence 
with the best minds of the day. Mentally 
and physically he was an epicurean and he 
denied himself no intellectual nor physical 
delight. His epicureanism went so far that 
in one of his letters he laid down the doctrine 
that he who would enjoy life to the uttermost, 
must not remember much. ‘‘I love memory 
none too well. It brings our old happiness 
before us and we are filled with regret ; it 
brings our misfortunes before us anew.”’ ° 

He was the friend of Frederick the Great, of 
Catharine II., of Voltaire, of Rousseau. For 
this reason his ‘‘ Memories ’’ which have just 
appeared, are received eagerly. So long as he 
was well he traveled incessantly. He knew 
all Europe from personal observation. When 
an old man he recalled many of his interviews 
with pleasure. ‘‘If I had been so good a 
Christian at Ferney,”’ he wrote shortly before 
his death, ‘‘as Iam now, and alittle younger as 
Iwas then, I would have reconciled him (Vol- 
taire) with Christianity.”” The key which he 
strikes here permits no judgment of his belief. 
Wecan draw something of this from a letter 


to Madame de B., wherein he recognized him- 
self theoretically asa religious man. Madame 
de B. had lost her husband and had asked 
Ligne for advice as to whether she should en- 
ter the church. He wrote her, ‘Begin by 
believing, for I think you are praying to One 
whom youdo not honor. Ineglect to pray to 
Him whom Ido honor. That is my mistake. 
Were my practice equal to my theory, I would 
be a good Christian.’’ Voltaire knew how to 
prize him, and when the Prince in 1768 was 
welcomed in Paris by a distinguished com- 
pany, the patriarch of Ferney wrote, ‘‘ You 
are enjoying your friends in Paris and you are 
putting animpress upon them.’’ The Prince 
told with joy how Rousseau called on him in 
Paris: ‘‘Louis XIV. could not have felt 
so honored when he received the Siamese 
embassy.”’ 

Prince von Ligne had no great depth, but 
this was not missed in a man of the world ata 
time when all Europe was like a great salon, 
like one, too, at whose door the Revolution 
would soon knock with heavy fingers. Per- 
sonally, Ligne suff:red loss and disaster 
through the Revolution, but he remained af- 
terward as before, the gay dbonvivant who 
kept his fine laugh in spite of the storm which 
lifted the world from its tracks and with 
high content tripped along as if nothing had 
happened, ready at any moment to cry out 
with enthusiasm, vive la bagatelle! 

The chief works of Prince von Ligne were 
published in thirty-four volumes under the 
title of ‘‘ Military, Literary, and Sentimental 
Miscellany.’’ These thirty-four volumes con- 
tain thilitary records, a work on gardening, 
dramatic reflections, aphorisms, letters, 
tragedies, comedies, poems, and a review 
of Madame Kriidener’s romance, ‘‘ Valérie.’’ 
He wrote full treatises on the campaigns of 
Prince Louis of Baden in Hungary and on the 
Rhine, on those of Count Bussy-Rabutin, 
commander-in-chief in Transylvania, on 
Count Bonneval, the Austrian master-general 
who was known in the Turkish service as 
Ahmed Pacha. Two volumes are devoted to his 
diary of the Seven Years’ War. He analyzes 
thecharacter of Frederick II., gives his opinion 
of the war with the Turks from 1736 to 1739, 
translates and comments on the secret instruc- 
tions given to the Prussian officers in 1778, 
then turns back to the Thirty Years’ War ; 
but while handling these great state matters 
he is not hindered from considering the least 
event which attracts his attention. He has 
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as sharp an eye for the most trifling matter 
as for the most important. 

The prince let no species of literature go 
untried. When he had no other task, his 
pen naturally busied itself with a clever mo/, 
an epigrammatical remark, a fine sentence, 
a tripping bit of wit, philosophical humor. 
Then he showed what Varnhagen von Ense 
found so characteristic of him, the airy touch, 
the brave materialism, the elegant incredu- 
lity. One of his sayings has become immor- 
tal, that about the Vienna Congress of 1813: 
‘*The Congress dances, but does not pro- 
ceed.’’ From him Catherine II. received her 
name of ‘‘ Catherine the Great.’’ He took a 
sympathetic interest in crowned heads, for he 
was a Royalist through and through. His 
opinion was expressed energetically in a let- 
ter dated October 16, 1790: ‘‘One can over- 
throw a king, but not a throne.”’ 

It was the fashion at this time to cultivate 
cleverness, and Ligne was too much a man of 
the times, which he served as a priest his 
God, to struggle against it. When he in- 
formed Joseph II. from Russia that the Czar- 
ina and Prince Potemkin seemed friendly to 
Austria, but not the Russian minister, he 
said, ‘‘ Your majesty has the lobby and the 
salon of the Hermitage, but not the cabinet.”’ 


Even under a rain of shot he used his epi- 


grams. Once when he exposed himself to 
the Turkish shot, an artillery officer warned 
him : ‘‘ Your highness is exposed.’”’ But he 
thought who ventures nothing, gains noth- 
ing, and answered, ‘‘ V’impose, qui ne Ss’ ex- 
pose.’ Emperor Joseph once asked him what 
new thing was said of him in Belgium. 
‘‘They say,’’ was the answer, ‘‘that your 
Majesty desires our welfare.’’ When Napole- 
on married Marie Louise, he sent Prince Met- 
ternich, who had made the match, a costly 
porcelain service. Prince Ligne repeated, 
‘*A service for a service.’’ Prince Philip of 
Hesse-Homburg, who was a famous Aus- 
trian general was timid in society. Prince 
Ligne said of him, ‘‘ You must be his enemy 
to put him at his ease.’’ When Madame de 
Staél came with her son to Vienna, she was 
asked why she had come there. ‘‘I come,”’ 
she answered, looking at the Prince, ‘to 
place my son in the School of Genius.’’ The 
Prince replied, ‘‘ He has been there since his 
birth.’’ And when hevisited her at her hotel 
and she apologized for not having more elegant 
apartments, he said, ‘‘ When one is in the com- 
pany of Corinne, he dwells on Parnassus.”’ 
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In 1809 Madame de Staél published a col- 
lection of the Prince’s works and called the 
attention of the literary worldto him. From 
that time his literary reputation dates. He 
possessed the virtue of gratitude and often ac- 
knowledged that Madame de Staél had brought 
him out. ‘‘I thank you a thousand times,” 
he wrote, ‘‘that you have taken me from the 
obscurity of Vienna and placed me before the 
world, which did not know of my existence, 
One might produce great works, but only you 
would dare by a single stroke to createa 
reputation.”’ 

When Leopold II. followed his brother 
Joseph, the Prince no longer felt at home in 
Vienna. He took his departure and installed 
himself on the Leopolds-and Kahlenberg. 
His little place in the city which from its nar- 
row entrance he liked to call his bird-cage, 
lay against the city wall. Everything about 
the place was colored rose-red : the livery of 
his servants, his letter paper, the old- 
fashioned calash. Here the Prince had kept 
open house. No distinguished person ever 
failed to call here. ‘‘ Whoever wishes, comes, 
and whoever can, takes a seat,’’ so Ligne 
wrote in his ‘‘ Memories.”’ ‘‘ Often when some 
sixty people come in together, the chairs give 
out. People then stand upright until those 
who are in a hurry depart.”’ 

When he built his house on the Leopolds- 
berg, wherever he could he used poetical in- 
scriptions. Over the principal door was Eg- 
mont’s motto, Quo res cumque cadant semper 
stat linea recta. On a wall near the Danube he 
wrote verses in one of which he declared him- 
self, ‘‘ without remorse, without regret, with- 
out fear, without envy.’’ When seventy-seven 
years old he intrusted to the garden wall how 
unwillingly he gave up the thought of love: 
‘‘ Farewell fortune,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ honor and 
all that belongs with you, farewell. Here will 
I forget you. And love, farewellto you. Itis 
harder to part with you than with all the rest.” 
Here is an inscription which the curious 
passer-by could read on the window: ‘‘ Learn 
of the Danube, how our days pass by. These 
clouds are pictures of our illusions. Do you 
see how the smoke and often the storm settles 
over the roofs of the palaces and the courts? 
Seldom does the sun force its way through 
the smoke and clouds. Do you know the 
moral? Enter this retreat where study and 
content rule.”’ 

What delighted him most about his retreat 
was its idyllic, pastoral character, but it 
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would bea mistake to suppose that the Prince 
lived there alone. He could not exist with- 
out company. ‘I have always loved com- 
pany so much,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ that I once gave 
away a Salvator Rosa because it was a pic- 
ture of an uninhabited desert, and the desert 
gave me the blues. A picture without fig- 
ures is like the end of the world.’’ 

Inand around Vienna he found little op- 
portunity to cultivate his great passion, that 
ofhorticulture. On his Belgian estate Beloeil, 
of which he lost possession by the conquest 
of Belgium by the French, he had been able to 
do that to his heart’s content. 

One volume of his ‘‘ Miscellanies’’ is en- 
titled ‘‘A Glance at Beloeil and at Many of 
the Gardens of Europe in 1795.’’ The work 
advises that children be encouraged in gar- 
dening as early as possible as it turns their 
minds from evil. He reviewed the most fa- 
mous gardens of Europe and laid down the 
rules which artistic gardening demands. 

In that day the man who had an hundred 
fancies in a minute, depended much on writ- 
ing letters. The shadow of Madame de 
Sévigné had not vanished ; there were still 
people who felt called to follow in her foot- 
steps. The struggle to crowd a letter into 


a dispatch or on a postal card had not be- 


gun; nor had they begun to connect distant 
points by telephone. We live rapidly. 
We have little to say to one another, and al- 
most nothing to write. There was a day 
when people had more time than now. Our 
hour has only sixty minutes. They wrote 
long letters; they even read and answered them. 
Ink possessed then some of the power which 
now belongs entirely to printer’s ink. Prince 
von Ligne carried on a full correspondence 
with people who lived in the same city as he 
did. He sought, so to speak, to escape into 
letter-writing, and poured himself out freely 
in a sort of conversational correspondence. 
We read how he wrote to the Viscountess de 
Bargemont, ‘‘ You were right yesterday, my 
dear Viscountess, and it seems to me that you 
are accustomed te be so. I would have 
answered you, but a talker is possessed 
by his tongue, and in such cases I prefer 
not to strain my lungs but to reply the next 
day by letter.”’ 

The Prince declared that he wrote very few 
letters. There were people at the time who 
Wrote more. In his letters we find more 
sharp and polished observations than in his 
Purely literary productions. An example is 
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the beginning of one written in 1794 to Duke 
von Braunschweig: ‘‘Mr. Wm. Meilhan. has 
showed me your highness’ letter, which con- 
tains a kind reference to me and a recom- 
mendation to posterity. It is to be hoped 
that you will stand well enough with thelat- 
ter for this recommendation to be honored as 
a letter of credit.’”’ He wrote to a young 
Hollandaise whom he adored: ‘‘I must 
hasten for I am going to have the misfortune 
of seeing you again and then I cannot say a 
hundredth part of what I shall want to say.”’ 
To another lady-love, an American by birth, 
he sent a letter apparently to Christopher 
Columbus, in which he said to him: ‘I 
want to thank you for having discovered that 
part of the world in which the most beautiful 
and adorable of beings are born.”’ 

The best of his letters are those to the 
Marquise de Coigny. The Prince wrote to 
her while he attended the Czarina Catherine 
in the year 1787, on her journey to the Cri- 
mea. The territory on which a year later the 
war with the Turks was to be fought, was 
then reconnoitered, soto speak. The Prince 
who helped at Oczakow to besiege the Turks 
was in high favor with Catharine, and had 
received a present of land in the Crimea from 
her. Potemkin and Count Ségur attended 
the Czarina also. On the way Joseph II. 
joined them. The Prince wrote of their jour- 
ney to the Marquise de Coigny, a distin- 
guished lady whose salon was in such favor 
that Marie Antoinette said, ‘‘I am only the 
Queen of Versailles. Madame de Coigny is 
Queen of Paris.’’ Prince von Ligne at this 
time was fifty-two years old, Madame de 
Coigny, twenty-eight. But in spite of this 
difference in ages he was deeply in love with 
the charming Marquise, and in order to 
awaken her interest, he related her a great 
deal of gossip about the trip. We learn from 
this that there is to bea war. We learn of 
the fabulous splendor of the ships which the 
distinguished company use, and here and 
there a contribution is made to the character- 
sketch of Catharine II. He described many 
episodes of the trip: ‘‘I have forgotten to tell 
you,’ he writes in one, ‘‘that the king of 
Poland waited for us in Kaniew. He had 
spent three months and three millions 
there in order to see the Czarina three hours.”’ 

While the Prince did not fail to relate care- 
fully the wit of others he took pains to show 
himself in the best light. In addition to 
other matters he laid himself out to putan ef- 
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fective ending to each letter. Here are two 
of these closing cadences: ‘‘I have been in- 
vited to see some fire-works which are said to 
have cost 40,000 rubles. Fire-works are not 
so agreeable to me as your conversation. 
They leave behind them sadness and dark- 
ness, which it does not’’; ‘‘ We are just 
starting for Aulis, where Iphigenia, if she 
had been so lovely as you are, would cer- 
tainly not have been sacrificed.”’ 

Prince von Ligne could not praise Cather- 
ine’s good qualities enough. He described 
her as ‘‘a Cleopatra who drank no pearls, 
but who spent them.’’ She scattered mill- 
ions among the people on the trip. Accord- 
ing to his testimony the Russians were bet- 
ter off than was believed commonly. 

Ligne had a peculiar versatility in writing 
portraits. This was the style at the times. 
Madame de Staél tells how at her father’s, 
M. Necker, a portrait describing him was 
read in his presence which likened him toa 
living picture, a chemical substance, an 
angel, alion, a hunter, a vestal virgin, an 
Apollo, a majestic bridge, an Albanian hound, 
a vulcan, a fire-spout, a cloud, a mirror, a 
fireside, a mine, to coralline and to the good 
genii of the Arabs. 


Prince von Ligne wrote many portraits 


without committing such blunders. The 
portrait which he made of Emperor Joseph 
II. is a fine piece of work, full of life be- 
cause of the effort to show the emperor 
on his least known side. ‘‘If to be inca- 
pable of any meanness, were sufficient to 
earn the title ‘the great,’ we would say 
‘Joseph the Great.’ But I feel that more is 
necessary : a glorious fortunate kingdom, 
famous and successful wars, sudden expedi- 
tions crowned with victory, perhaps also 
feasts, content, and splendor. I dare not 
flatter the dead as I do the living. Circum- 
stances denied Joseph II. opportunities for 
showing his heart. it was not given to him 
to be a great man, but he was a great prince. 
He gave himself up neither to love nor 
friendship, perhaps because he felt that he 
would depend too much upon them. Hav- 
ing at times a certain calculation in his dis- 
position, he drew back in distrust because he 
saw how other monarchs were deceived 
through women, confessors, ministers, or 
friends. Kept from leniency because he 
wished to be just above all, he was severe 
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when he thought he was merely scrupulous. 
Joseph feared that he would be considered 
partial if he distributed favors, and so re. 
fused them. He demanded of the nobles 
more nobility and despised them more hotly 
than any other class when they failed to 
reach his ideal.”’ 

After he had gone over Joseph’s character 
in detail, he closed with these words: ‘To 
the impetuosity of Joseph we must attribute 
the restlessness of hiskingdom. He finished 
and perfected noneof his work. His mistake 
was only to have sketched the outlines of 
good as of evil.’’ 

The works of Prince von Ligne contain 
many more such portraits. 

In his ‘‘ Memories’’ we find him an earnest 
critic of the social and political regulations 
concerning the Jews and Poles. He declares 
the mistakes of the Jews to be the conse- 
quence of the oppression to which they have 
been subjected. ‘‘ Make them happy and es- 
teem them and they will be good,”’ he said. 
At the close of his ‘‘ Memories”’ he again de- 
clares, ‘‘ We must reform the Jews. I under- 
stand very well the horror which they inspire, 
but it is time that it ceased. A punishment 
of eighteen hundred years is long enough. We 
often make men what they are. Are the 
Jews dirty and thievish? Wash them up 
and trust them, and they will be so no longer. 

Prince von Ligne prepared a quantity of 
stuff for the stage: ‘‘Saul,’’ ‘‘Don Carlos,” 
‘“‘The Queen of Majorca,’’ ‘‘ Cephalide,” 
‘‘Diana and Endymion,” etc. The tragedies 
are merely imitations of French tragedy. 
Ligne was no dramatist and no novelist. 
Not once in his comedies does his gift for 
sparkling conversation show itself, though it 
is one of his most conspicuous qualities. 
He failed when he attempted to create a sus- 
tained and finished character. Only that 
suited his nature which he could dash off. 
He is a writer when he uses his pen as by ac- 
cident. He irritates us when he putsona 
literary mask behind which the jesting, 
clever man of the world and darling of the 
salon are hidden. His relation to literature 
was like that of a man’s to a beautiful 
woman whom he admires, but he desires 
only to admire, not to make her his wife. 
He cannot be called a great writer, but he is 
worth study as a leading character in the rich 
gallery of the eighteenth century. 





WHAT ENGLAND HAS DONE FOR INDIA. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, LL.D. 


of hard conquest and commercial ad- 

vantage. We think of Clive’s terrible 
deeds and Burke’s pictures of the crimes of 
Warren Hastings. We go still further back, 
and reflect upon the vicious parts of the 
policy of the East India Company during its 
long history. But there is a broader view, 
which we are compelled to take, if we would 
justly compare the India of to-day with what 
itwas two centuries anda halfago. Even 
after discounting the wrong doing of every 
English officer and administrator in India, 
and the connivance of the government at 
idolatrous practices, there still remain incal- 
culable advantages to the country, which 
must be placed to the credit and honor of the 
Anglo-Saxon in India. These advantages 


F site rule over India is not a case 


cannot be attributed to the natural develop- 
ment of the natives, to the pressure of Euro- 
pean ideas, and to the general force of our 
They are the direct re- 


modern civilization. 
sult of the conquest of the country by Eng- 
land and of her subsequent rule over it. 

First of all we must name the gradual uni- 
fication of the country. The picture of Ger- 
many before the war with Austria in 1866, 
which was the first blow for unification, is 
only afaint European parallel to the divis- 
ions of India before the conquest of the coun- 
try by English armies. It is the purest fic- 
tion that there were ancient dynasties, which 
the English broke up. The land was one 
great tangled skein of races, languages, and 
recent governments. Century after century 
tolled by and still the strife of war and blood- 
shed went on. 

To the north east and north-west there are 
two narrow mountain gateways, and through 
these have poured down daring armies into 
the plains of India, which showed no mercy, 
but swept away thrones, and laws, and cities, 
and ruled for a while, each being in turn dis- 
placed and ground into powder by its succes- 
Sor. For seven centuries these cruel inva- 
sions went on, and India lay at the mercy of 
the strongest. This process was in full force 
inthe eighteenth century, when six of these 
imvasions upon the peaceful people took place 


. 


in twenty-three years.* On the first of these 
invasions, when the Afghan conquerors 
reached Delhi, men, women, and children 
were hacked to pieces in the streets. Mill, 
father of James Stuart Mill, and most philo- 
sophical of all the historians of India, says of 
this massacre in Delhi: 

‘‘ With the first light of the morning the 
invading leader, Nadir, issued forth, and dis- 
persing bands of soldiers in every direction, 
ordered them to slaughter the inhabitants, 
without regard to age or sex, in every street 
or avenue in which the body of a murdered 
Persian should be found. From sunrise to 
midday the saber raged, and by that time 
not less than eight thousand were numbered 
with the dead. During the massacre and 
pillage the city was set on fire in several 
places.’’ 

The history of the great Mogul empireis one 
uninterrupted chapter of bloodshed. When, 
at the death of Aurungzeb, in 1707, it reached 
its final expansion, it had no power to pre- 
serve its vitality. It was a loose mass, ready 
for any strong hand to break it to pieces. Its 
spoils were fought over by Afghans, Jats, 
Sikhs, revolting viceroys, rebellious gov- 
ernors, and military adventurers at large.} 

The -Marhattas were the strongest force. 
They were a new and upstart force. They 
poured down from the mountains on the 
western coast, they carried desolation before 
them; they spared neither sex nor age, and 
the terror of their name was felt by every na- 
tive of the country from Bombay to Calcutta. 
It must not be forgotten, not only that the 
English were the first strong hand which had 
the power to stay the tide of Marhatta deso- 
lation, but to close up the two northern gate- 
ways against further invasions. It was the 
peaceful termination of a current of incoming 
free booters which goes back of Marhatta, 
Afghan, Mogul, and Persian invasion, to the 
remote mythical period, when the Aryan 
came down from the northern gateways, 
when ‘‘Parasu Rama cleared the earth twenty- 


* Murdock’s “India’s Needs,’’ pp. 13, 14 (from Hunter’s 
“England’s Work in India’), 


t Lyall’s ‘Asiatic Studies,’’ p. 189. 
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one times of the Kshatriya caste, and filled 
five large lakes with their blood,’’ and when, 
the Aryans now settled in the country, the 
great Indian epic, the Mahabarata, began to 
be woven and to unfold its unparalleled tale 
of the strife of races and the death of nations. 

Even the sea contributed its invaders. 
Pirates from the Burmese coast crossed the 
Bay of Bengal, pressed up the rivers, and 
carried desolation and death to the people. 
On the western coast the piracy was still 
more terrible. Whole fleets plied along the 
shore of the Indian Ocean, and levied such 
extortions as enabled the wealthy rajas to 
sustain luxurious courts by the gains.* 

The first and only force which arrested this 
struggle of ages in India has been England. 
The process of transition was long. Never 
has the Anglo-Saxon race had a more difficult 
problem to solve than, not merely to con- 
quer, but to hold and set in motion the forces 
for a homogeneous Indian nation. The work 
was in rapid progress when the mutiny of 
1857 broke out. This was the last disinte- 
grating spasm. When the English army con- 
quered the mutineers a new bond, the 
strongest yet made, held the native races to- 
gether. 

From that time-to the present every step 
has been toward a united people. The old 
causes of internal separation are constantly 
disappearing. The Indian is beginning to 
feel, for the first time, that he is not the 


member of a tribe but of a race; that he is | 


not a soldier in sept, but a rightful man of the 
broad soil ; that he is not the slave of a raja, 
but the citizen of a nation. 


DECREASE OF CRIME. 

Crime is now rapidly decreasing. The fre- 
quent ebb and flow of conquest and oppres- 
sion brought in a vast amount of crime, 
which no lawscould punish. The will of the 
ruler decided life and deatk. The laws them- 
selves were the instruments of the strong to 
crush the weak. Even the sanctities of the 
Brahmic faith were utilized by wilder spirits 
to acquire gold by robbery and rapine. In 
India there were one hundred robber, or 
‘“‘predatory,”’ castes in the last century.+ 
They were devoted to the worship of certain 
deities, and some of them went out in bands, 
with a spear astheir weapon. They attacked 


* Hunter’s “ England’s Work in India,” p. 11. 
t‘‘ England’s Work in India,” pp. 15, 16. 


homes by night and applied torture in case 
of resistance or concealment of treasure. 
Sometimes the robbers assumed the propor. 
tions of an army, in which case there was no 
thought of territorial possession, but solely 
of getting possession of the wealth of others. 

The Pindarries had no modest purpose, but 
went in hordes of twenty thousand horsemen, 
and spared no class. The Thags (pro- 
nounced Thugs) were professional murderers, 
They worshiped the goddess KAli, or Devi, 
and until the English broke them up, had 
plied their fiendish craft for many centuries. 
Death was always their object. They must 
kill in order to rifle the body safely. They 
always claimed the protection of the goddess. 
They had their leaders, their formulas for ad- 
mission into the murderous fraternity, and 
their watchwords. When once the crimes of 
Thagism were brought to the attention of the 
British government, the death-knell of the 
infamy was struck. Lord William Bentinck 
put Colonel Sleeman in charge of the difficult 
task. This officer, with his assistants, com- 
pletely fulfilled his mission, and brought 
to an end Thagism, which had existed and 
spread desolation in India for twenty centu- 
ries. Hunter thus describes his meeting 
with one of the last of this old robber 
fraternity : 

‘‘ Some time ago I was taken to visit the 
principal gaol of the Indian Provinces. At 
parting, when I was thanking the Governor 
of the prison for all he had shown me, he ex- 
claimed : 

‘** Ah, there is one thing more we must not 
forget to see.’ 

‘‘He took me to a well-ventilated, comforta- 
ble room in the gaol hospital, where, lolling 
upon pillows, reclined a reverend, white- 
bearded man. 

‘«« This,’ he said, ‘is the last of our 7hags. 
He alone survives of the batch which we re- 
ceived twenty-five years ago.’ 

“I found that the miserable strangler had 
been for fifteen years enjoying himself in the 
hospital, the object of much solicitude to the 
doctors, and his life carefully prolonged by 
medical comforts, as an interesting relic of 
the past.’’* 

Dakoity, or gang-robbery, was another 
form of crime, which has required great en- 
ergy on the part of the government to sup- 
press. Even as late as 1879, in the Deccat, 


*‘* England’s Work in India,” p. r9. 
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it broke out with great violence, where the 
robbers sheltered themselves in the mountain 
fastnesses. Major Daniels, of the English 
army, distinguished himself by his extraor- 
dinary labors for its suppression. Sa#z, the 
crime of Hindu widows burning themselves 
on the funeral pyres of their husbands, was 
associated with the solemnities of the popu- 
lar faith. To suppress the crime required the 
greatest possible energy by the government. 
Itis now entirely eradicated, not only in the 
country directly under English rule, but also 
in the native states. 

The inhuman crime of female infanticide 
has been very difficult to overcome. It is 
still practiced secretly to some extent by the 
administration of poisonous drugs. But the 
laws are against it. Much is won if acrime, 
to be committed at all, has to be done in 
secrecy. 

Child marriage is an evil which will still 
survive for some time. According to the 
census of 1881 the number of Brahman 
widows alone, under ten years of age in all 
India, was fifty-four thousand. There are 
eighty thousand Brahman widows under 
thirty. Neither child widow nor adult can 
marry again. Nearly all the Brahman girls 


are married between seven and ten years of 


age. If this state of things exists in the 
class of Brahmans, what must be the number 
of child widows of all classes throughout In- 
dia? But the native Hindu mind, and nota- 
bly,Sir T. Madava Rao, is beginning its pro- 
test against this domestic curse. Indue time 
the government will remove the curse of 
compulsory widowhood. 

In view of the stringency with which crime 
is punished in India, the number of offenders 
is constantly decreasing. Notwithstanding 
the increase of population, there were in 1882 
twenty-five per cent less prisoners in the 
jails of India than there were in 1867.* Even 
the native princes are watched, and England 
iscareful to see that her feudatory rulers 
have no such power as was exercised before 
she entered India. 

For example, under Hindu and Mohamme- 
dan rule the native ruler could appropriate, if 
he chose, all the revenue for his personal en- 
joyment,and could take away the life, liberty, 
or property of any of his subjects. Under 
English rule this license no longer exists. 
The native prince is subjected to essentially 


*Murdoch’s “ India’s Needs,”’ pp. 18, 19. 
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the same righteous regulations which govern 
the territory directly under English rule. The 
humane influence of the English govern- 
ment has even reached the evils existing 
among the aboriginal hill-tribes. For exam- 
ple, it was found that among this neglected 
class the debtors were converted into slaves. 
This class was promptly released by govern- 
ment order. Another class of slaves con- 
sisted of persons who had been captured in 
war. These, too, were liberated by the En- 
glish rulers.* 

All India is now a neighborhood. The ar- 
rival of the Peninsular and Oriental steamer 
is anticipated almost to an hour. The Euro- 
peans all over the country know about when 
to expect their mail from friends at home. 
Quick transportation is nowthe rule. Bishop 
Heber required six weeks to go from Cal- 
cutta to Dacca by boat. Now the same jour- 
ney is made in twenty-four hours. He re- 
quired nearly three months to go from Dacca 
to Allahabad, a distance of seven hundred 
miles. The same distance can now be cov- 
ered by any one in three days by steamer and 
railway.+ 


SANITATION. 


Sanitary measures have been adopted. 
Before the English supremacy there was no 
attention paid to the laws of health. The 
rulers and the nobles had vast wealth, and 
could live with all the comforts which they 
might choose. For the life of the millions 
there seems to have been nothought. The 
two fundamental questions were, to get men 
for the army, and to grind outa revenue for 
the support of the government. Whetherthe 
people were comfortable or not, whether they 
were long-lived or not, were concerns left en- 
tirely to the people themselves. 

When the English entered upon the rule of 
the country they looked after the sanitary 
condition of the humblest, and the increased 
longevity is the proof of the success of their 
efforts. The sanitary department is one of 
the distinct parts of the administration of the 
government. A sanitary commissioner is at- 
tached to each local government, and under 
him are several grades of medical officers. 
Above all these there is a general sanitary com- 
missioner, connected with the general govern- 


*Lewin’s ‘“‘ The Wild Races of South-eastern India,’’ pp. 
87, 91. London, 1870. 
+ Buckland’s ‘‘ Sketches of Social Life in India,” p. 7. 
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ment, and to him sanitary reports must come 
from all parts of the empire. The three great 
cities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, are 
supplied with water-works, which in each 
case are triumphs of engineering skill and of 
care for immense populations. These water 

works are equal to thore of the great cities of 
Europe and America. 

The same care is taken for the supply of 
wholesome water ‘in the smaller towns 
throughout the country.* Many millions of 
pounds sterling have been expended on the 
sewage system—a problem hard to solve, es- 
pecially in such flat surfaces as Calcutta and 
Madras. The government has further shown 
its solicitude for the improvement of the 
health of the people by issuing small manu- 
als on sanitary science for their use in schools 
and for general circulation. 

In close relationship with this most praise- 
worthy care of the people by the government, 
the prevention and cure of disease must not 
be forgotten. The English, when they found 


themselves permanent occupants and rulers 
of the country, had to deal with a great mass 
of people whose chief occupation had been to 
find rice enough to keep themselves alive. 
The national life being one of warfare and 
perpetual alarm, and but scanty efforts being 


made, even during the splendid reign of the 
Moguls, toward popular education, it could 
not be expected that any intelligent care 
could be bestowed on the treatment of dis- 
ease. 

Whenever a plague invaded the country it 
nad torun itsrace. The people were at its 
mercy. Many thousands were swept away 
by it. The proverb common in parts of In- 
dia, that ‘‘a mother can never say she has a 
son until he has had the small-pox,”’ carried 
with it a terrible truth. The ravages of this 
disease were appalling. Itis still terribly 
devastating, many'thousands dying annually 
from this one cause alone. The natives used 
to parry it somewhat by inoculation, and still 
have a prejudice against vaccination. But 
the government prohibits inoculation, and re- 
quires vaccination, without cost to the people. 

Wherever the popular worship is con- 
cerned, it is next toimpossible to guard the 
health and life of the people. For example, 
the many thousands who drink the sacred 
water from the Gyan Kup, or Well of Knowl- 
edge, in Benares, take into their bodies as 


*Temple’s “ India in 1880,” pp. 322 ff. 
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corrupt a fluid as the idolatry or ingenuity of 
man could well compound. To make the 
people cease drinking the filthy water would 
be an assault on the faith of the people, which 
would shake the empire to its foundations, 
But the time will come when even in India it 
will be proven not only that ‘‘ cleanliness is 
next to godliness,’ but that it is a part of 
that new godliness which is sure to over- 
spread the country. 

In order to’ mitigate the ravages of fever, 
the government has taken special pains to 
introduce quinine throughout the country, 
Plants have been brought from South Ameri- 
ca, and plantations are already producing 
supplies forthe people. The price of quinine 
is very low throughout India. 

The liberty of public declaration of opinion 
is now universal. The Bengali, fond of ex- 
pression and writing under the shadow of the 
Government House in Calcutta, can write 
what he pleases about any officer in the land, 
from the humblest pariah to the governor- 
general himself. Twocenturies ago he would 
have lost his head in five minutes for what he 
can now do for a life-time and never have his 
privileges curtailed. 

A national congress for all India has been 
formed by the natives. It meets annually, 
and aims at still larger political liberty and 
still further social reform. It has among its 
members Hindus, Mohammedans, and even 
native Christians. It does much talking, and 
declares fora national parliament, with In- 
dian representatives. This congress is doing 
more than all other native forces to develop 
a national, but not disloyal, feeling among 
the native population. Literary societies and 
debating clubs are springing up in all the 
centers of population. 

The government watches all these eviden- 
ces of native aspiration, and is generous and 
patient in the extreme. Sometimes a strong 
and fearless native makes a good point against 
the government, which, we may well suppose, 
is not forgotten and in due time will bear 
good fruit. For example, Syer Mohammed 
Houssain shows a glaring inconsistency in 
the matter of duties and home productions, 
when he says: 

‘‘We export wheat, and pay highly for 
making it into biscuits, vermicelli, and mac- 
caroni. We produce sugar, and pay again 
for manufacturing loaf sugar. We produce 
tobacco, and pay again for bird’s eye. We 
export hides, but pay again for saddles, har- 
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ness, patent leather, boots, and shoes. For 
patent leather we pay four or five times as 
much as we received originally for our 
hides.’’* 

India now sells far more than she receives. 
Every year she sells twenty-one millions 
pounds sterling more of her staples than the 
merchandise she buys forthem. The old native 
rate of interest in the rural regions was thirty- 
seven and one half percent. Now, the native 
in the country, if he has land to pledge, can 
borrow at one-third of that rate. Seven per 
cent is regarded by the Calcutta merchant as 
a good investment. f 

Many of the early industries which existed 
when England took possession of the country 
have been developed within the last few dec- 
ades to remarkable proportions. The cotton 
ofIndia being found inferior to that of the 
United States, the government has introduced 
American cotton plants and American labor- 
ers, and already India is becoming one of the 
great cotton- producing countries of the world. 
She is rapidly learning the art of rapidly con- 
verting the fiber into woven fabric. The 
Indians are learning the secret which our 
Western States have already learned—to save 
the cost of transportation by producing its 
own manufactures. 

The development of the natural resources 
of India by the English has been remarkable. 
Millions of arable acreage have been added to 
the productive power of the soil. One section 
alone, thirteen thousand square miles in area, 
has been brought under the plough, and now 
produces eighteen millions pounds sterling in 
cereals. The earth itself has been penetrated 
and made to yield its hidden wealth for the 
enrichment of the masses. Coal beds have 
been discovered in Western Bengal, in the 
Central Provinces, in the Punjab, and even in 
Burma, 

The coal mining, though still in its infancy, 
already employs fifty thousand men, exclu- 
sive of their families, and Sir Richard Tem- 
ple reckons the total annual output of the 
colliers at a million of tons.{ The coal im- 
ported from England is six hundred thousand 
tons annually. But the native coal is rapidly 
taking place of the English. Already the 
East Indian Railway uses the Bengal coal, 


*“Our Difficulties and our Wants inthe Path of the 
Progress of India,” p. 71. London, 1884. 

tHunter, p. 43. 

}"India in 1880,” p. 303. 
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which costs but two rupees (80 cts.) per ton 
while the imported coal costs fifteen rupees 
($6) per ton. Iron ore is found in several 
parts of the country, and in due time we may 
expect to hear of large smelting and foundry 
works. The diamonds of Bundlehand, the 
pearl fisheries of Bahrein, the opals of Ajmere, 
and the rubies of Burma, will continue to 
supply in no small measure the world’s mar- 
kets of precious stones. 

But it is impossible to enumerate all the di- 
rect, and much more the indirect, advantages 
which have already accrued to India from 
English rule and administration, compared 
with her distintegrated and helpless con- 
dition at the beginning of the last century. 

England has never achieved grander vic- 
tories at Waterloo or at Quebec than those 
which belong to her quiet and peaceful ad- 
ministration of India. The day has not yet 
dawned when it is possible to measure the 
whole magnitude of England’s service to the 
millionsof India. Generations must elapse be- 
fore this can be done. When the hour does. 
come it will be seen thatthe Englishman has. 
never been wiser or greater on the Thames or 
the St. Lawrence than on the Ganges, the 
Indus, and the Godavery. The real fact is, 
not that he has conquered the country, but 
that he has discovered it, and now governs it 
by as generous laws and as even justice as he 
rules over the millions within sight of his 
Parliament at Westminster. 

We can hardly expecta Frenchman, with 
his memories of the great failure of France to 
acquire India, to be overjust to the English 
presence. Yet the following is the tribute 
which a French scholar pays to England in 
India. ‘‘ Neither in the Vedic times, nor under 
the great Azoka, nor under the Mohammedan 
conquest, nor under the Moguls, all powerful 
as they were for awhile, has India ever obeyed 
an authority so sweet, so intelligent, and so 
liberal.’’* 

Looking at the India of to-day, and com- 
paring it with what it was before Vasco Da 
Gama turned his vessels thither, and with 
what it was when Portuguese, Dutchmen, and 
Frenchmen contended for it, we may say with 
safety that England has been a blessing to 
the helpless continent. She conquered, but 
she also saved. 


*Saint-Hilaire Barthélemy’s L’/nde Anglaise; son etat 
actuel, son aventr, p. 154. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN BRAZIL. 


A peaceable revolution is a fruit of our 
modern Christian civilization. We look with 
wonder at Dom Pedro abdicating the throne 
in Brazil, accepting $2,000,000 as his fortune, 
andan annual stipend of nearly half a million, 
moving himself and effects into a ship and 
steaming away from his country, while the 
people with the army assume control of 
the government and become responsible for 
all the financial obligations of Dom Pedro's 
administration. Not a gun is fired, or a man 
wounded, or a life sacrificed. All is serene 
in the provinces, and foreign nations quietly 
look en, waiting to learn if the people are 
satisfied with the new ‘‘ United States of 
Brazil.’’ Napoleon, Oliver Cromwell, and 
the whole line of historical revolutionists, if 
here now, could go down into South America 
and learn the world’s newest and best lesson 
in effecting a revolution with ideas and peace 
as the chief factors. Statesmen are growing 
wiser, the world better, and international 
peace an established fact. 

This radical change comes at an opportune 
time, as an illustration of the practical utility 
of the Pan-American Congress in session at 
Washington. We need some national inter- 
course besides that afforded by consuls and 
ministers. An interchange of reasons, on lines 
of commerce, will produce wholesome results 
between the South American countries and 
the United States. It is one of the novelties 
of history that at this juncture Brazil should 
suddenly become a republic. The revolution 
is a bold, daring achievement, at the focus of 
the world’s grandest civilizations. We have 
never had anything quite equal to it, but we 
may set it down as a dramatic episode in po- 
litical manipulation which Bismarck or Glad- 
stone might feel proud to own as a piece of 
his handiwork. 

Was Dom Pedro in the plan knowingly? 
did he design the republic? was he willing to 
lay down his scepter as emperor? It would 
seem so. Wehear nothing from him. No 
war of words is heralded. No resentment 
finds a voice. He moved away quietly and 
left the people united, peaceful, and appar- 


ently happy. Perhaps there isacensorship , 


of the press, which deprives the outside 
world of the fullest news, or tells only that 
which contributes to the prompt adjustment 
of friendly relations between the new republic 
and other nations. It could hardly have been 
all done by surprising and overwhelming the 
Emperor with a sudden demand for the new 
order of things ; to be sure a large party ex- 
isted who believed in a republican form of 
government, just as may be found in every 
country of continental Europe, but outside 
of Brazil the political world was not per- 
suaded that the time for a government of the 
people‘had come. The plan was well made. 
The secret was well kept and the execution 
of the scheme was prompt and decisive. 
Clear heads and brave hands did the work. 
The name—‘‘ United States of Brazil’’— 
will hardly be pleasing to European powers ; 
it savors too much of sympathy for the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the American 
Union ; it means a great deal when we re- 
member that Dom Pedro studied Ameri- 
can institutions closely, that he thought well 
of our republic, and that he has been the chief 
teacher of political economy in Brazil for 
many years. The name is a good one, 
though an imitation ; it sounds well and will 
be likely to inspire a good dealof genuine 
sympathy in the United States of America 
for the people of the United States of Brazil. 


YOUNG PEOPLE IN THE CHURCH. 

No religious organizations have it within 
their power to accomplish better results for the 
benefit of the churches than those in which 
the young people are banded together for active 
Christian work,—it may be under the name 
of the Society of Christian Endeavor, the Ep- 
worth League, or that of any similar associa- 
tion. Some of these practical results may be 
summed upunder a few general heads. They 
will show that it is a wise part which the 
churches of the various denominations are 
taking in bestowing upon them so much 
fostering care, and also how the societies are 
well adapted to repay abundantly such atten- 
tion. 
Every such organization may be made to 
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bear to the church with which it is connected, 
somewhat the relation of a training school, 
from which are to come strong and efficient 
members ready for responsible places. This 
is one of the universal needs. The dif- 
ficulty is, not to find willing workers—for 
such, urged by a sense of duty, usually con- 
stitute the larger part of the members—but 
to find those who will take decided positions, 
accept responsibilities, or assume the leader- 
ship of any undertaking. 

With their rules of membership, either re- 
quiring a pledge that each person shall take 
anactive partin some specified form of church 
work, or implying that such action is ex- 
pected, these organizations hold their mem- 
bers committed to personal service. This is 
agreat vantage-ground gained. Then, their 
meetings are so conducted as to afford the 
greatest help tothe persons so pledged. They 
have the assurance that they will not stand 
alone in their endeavors or be made conspicu- 
ous by them, which is a great bugbear to in- 
experienced workers. The opportunity of- 


fered here for concerted movement acts as an 
incentive to individual effort. Thus, spurred 
on by duty, held persistently and steadily to 
the work by the expressed or implied promise, 


and mutually encouraged by one another, 
these members are fitted for larger fields of 
usefulness. 

The dread of responsibility, especially when 
arising from self-distrust, has prevented 
thousands from measuring upto their full abil- 
ity. We raise no quarrel with those who hold 
that ‘ there are no mute inglorious Miltons ”’; 
but no fact is more evident than that there are 
persons whose modesty prevents them from 
doing their best. Emergency brings them out 
and shows their true character. The making 
of emergencies, or exigencies, is then a posi- 
tive benefit to such. And this is just what 
these Christian associations do. When the 
appointed time for action arrives, and oppor- 
tunity offers, a stronger motive dominates 
their diffidence and impels them to effort. 
Repeated efforts lead to more confidence and 
to greater ability. 

Especially is this the case in those societies 
which require that their members each in 
turn shall take the charge of their meetings. 
By this method the whole responsibility rests 
upon themselves, and they are trained not 
only to contribute their part to the interest 
and success of their work, but also to take 
the direction of it. The independence and 
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self-reliance thus induced will make them- 
selves felt in every position, and will increase 
greatly the working power and strengthen the 
influence of the churches. 

In this kind of work, also, the spirit of 
sympathy is greatly intensified. One is led 
readily to help and slowly to disparage an- 
other when there is demanded of himself the 
same effort as that put forth by that other. 
Charity thus called intoexercise broadens and 
deepens until it is applied to all efforts for 
good made everywhere. There is no better 
way of strangling out of the churches all 
tendencies toward unkind criticism and fault- 
finding than by setting the young people at 
work in these leagues. 

With an earnest desire engrafted upon the 
hearts of the members to possess more and 
more of the Christ spirit and to do the will of 
the Master, underlying all as the great in- 
spiring motive, who can measure the power 
of these organizations ? 


THE INELEGANCE OF HURRY. 


Good manners have but one worse enemy 
than haste. A man ina hurry is always an 
undignified sight. He may impress the ob- 
server as energetic, alert, business-like, but 
never as a polished gentleman. At the table 
where he waits impatiently until served, gives 
the order for the next course as soon as one 
is placed before him, and swallows his food 
in huge mouthfuls, he takes all the refine- 
ment from the art of dining. Such a proc- 
ess is dangerous to his digestion and to 
his reputation as a gentleman. When he 
goes on the street, he destroys all impression 
of manly dignity by rushing. Instead of 
an erect bearing, a firm, steady tread, a con- 
trolled body, he drives nervously. ahead, 
jerking and bobbing. Conversation whose 
very essence is its leisurely flow, he is in- 
capable of carrying on; andif he is thrown 
among those who are conversing, he is sure to 
break the spell. 

His work lacks finish. Its parts never are 
carefully selected, the joints are loose, 
the edges ragged, and the varnish dauby. 
He drives away callers by glancing at the 
clock, by fidgeting on the edge of his chair, or 
by gradually drawing off while talking. 
When he refuses a favor he gives offense, not 
by the refusal, but by the abruptness of his 
manners. 

Emerson in his acute observations on man- 
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ners declares there is nothing ‘‘so inelegant 
as haste,’’ meaning by this the haste which 
is a hurry. Haste which the occasion de- 
mands is never undignified. A fireman run- 
n ng toa fire is arather inspiriting sight. We 
would despise him if he walked. It is rushing 
in the ordinary affairs of life which demand 
deliberation, steadiness, control, which de- 
stroys dignity and so destroys good manners. 
The man in a hurry, we feel at once is so be- 
cause he is not master of the situation. ° He 
would not be compelled to gorge his break- 
fast, to walk so fast that he looks like an ani- 
mated wagon-wheel, or to slight his work if 
he had his affairs in control. 

The finest manner is that which takes time. 
We saw not long ago a lady called from put- 
ting the finishing touches toa tea table. In 
thirty minutes she expected guests. Her 
toilet was yet to make. Her caller in igno- 
rance of the situation chatted away. The ease 
and serenity of the hostess could not have 
been excelled. She gave her caller all- but 
ten minutes of her time and then with the air 
of one who never was in a hurry in Her life, 
dismissed her. It was the perfection of good 
manners. 

The strain on the manners of such an in- 


opportune social call is only equaled by the 
interruptions which people of business must 
endure when they are deeply engaged. Or- 
dinarily an interruption then drives one into 


ahurry at once. He shows that he is dis- 
traught, nervous, and embarrasses his caller. 
After he has driven him away he condemns 
himself as awkward and unkind. And he 
has been. Whatever a person’s errand, he is 
entitled to courtesy if he approaches court- 
eously. If it is impossible to give him a 
hearing, it is possible to dismiss him kindly. 
It is said of the late Gov. Fenton, of New 
York State, that he would refuse to examine 
a book agent’s stock so politely and bow him 
out so graciously that the man would feel 
that he had been honored and would invaria- 
bly speak of the Governor as a well-bred gentle- 
man. Probably there were few busier men 
than he. The difference between the men 
who had less to do and yet felt that they had 
no time to be civil to the agent, was simply 
that Governor Fenton was master of his man- 
ner, and allowed nothing to hurry him. 

The effect of leisure on conversation is 
magical. Not driven to conclusions, the sub- 
ject may be looked at on all sides. The fancy 


may play with it, the reason weigh it, the- 
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memory enrich it, the judgment pronounce 
upon it. The mind is never so true, so sub. 
tile, so discriminating as when working spon. 
taneously and leisurely. When it must 
pounce down on its ideas and bear away only 
what it can snatch in the instant, it must 
miss all more delicate meanings, larger gener. 
alizations, and keener comparisons. 

There is an idea prevalent that to be in a 
hurry is a sign of importance, of large busi- 
ness, and large achievements. It is aserious 
mistake. An experienced person always mis- 
trusts the man who hurries, for he fails in 
emergencies. Serenity of mind and leisurely 
action are necessary to fine work of any kind, 
It is in leisure that the mind assimilates best, 

Scipio Africanus declared, ‘‘ I am never less 
at leisure than when at leisure.’’ A rare bit 
of wisdom of which all reflective minds know 
the value. If we admit this astrue, the inele- 
gance of a hurried manner has the best of 
reasons. It is wasteful, inconsistent with t! e 
finest action, and is caused by a man losing 
control of himself, and suggests an uneasy, in- 
decisive mind. 


SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE INSTRUC- 
TION. 


The sixteenth annual convention of the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union was held in Chicago the second week 
of November. Some 500 delegates were pres- 
ent. They represented an active membership 
of at least 250,000 women. The convention 
showed this great temperance organization 
to be thoroughly organized, officered by 
women whose native ability is multiplied ten- 
fold by the intensity of their convictions, 
possessing a loyal constituency in every state 
and territory of the Union, to be, in short, 
one of the tremendous social forces of the 
day. 

Forty different departments of work form 
the W. C. T. U. organization. The agencies 
they employ are, general literature, the peri- 
odical press, the Sunday-school, the public 
school, the lecture platform, the pulpit. 
Among these many departments there is none 
whose influence is more far-reaching than 
that of Scientific Temperance Instruction. 
The history of this branch of the work is 
short. In 1879 through the efforts of Mrs. 
Mary H. Hunt, Dr. Richardson’s ‘‘ Temper- 
ance Lesson Book”’ was placed in the course 
of study in the public schools of Hyde Park, 
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Mass. In 1880 the W. C. T. U. created the 
department of Scientific Temperance Instruc- 
tion and placed Mrs. Hunt at its head. At 
various points where the temperance senti- 
ment was strong and friendly to the new 
plan, Mrs. Hunt and her colleagues secured 
itstrial. It became evident speedily, how- 
ever, thatit was a mistake to make the phys- 
jological effects of alcohol a separate study. 
Amuch more natural and scientific method 
was to place the teachings in their proper 
place in the text-books on physiology and 
hygiene. It was seen, too, that one book on 
the subject was not sufficient. Physiology 
asarule was a high school study. Buta 
small per cent of the pupils entered the high 
school. Books suitable to different grades 
were necessary. The department has worked 
incessantly since its organization to secure 
books which should remove these difficulties. 

At the recent convention it announced that, 
atlast, it feltthatit had succeeded. There were 
on the market four series of books, all the 
work of capable authors and from well- 
known publishing houses, and consisting of 
primary, intermediate, and high school books 
bearing the approval of the department. 
The effort to find suitable books has 


been accompanied by the effort to secure 
them a permanent place in the public school 


courses. The department discovered early 
that unless the law required temperance in- 
struction it was soon dropped even in schools 
where the teachers had taken it up with en- 
thusiasm. The first state to respond to the 
demand was Vermont, where temperance in- 
struction became a law in November, ’82. 
Inthe seven years since that time the legis- 
latures of twenty-seven states and the na- 
tional congress issued orders for temperance 
instruction in the schools under their control. 
It will be but a short time, probably, before 
every child who comes under the influence of 
the public school for even a brief period, will 
teceive a scientific training on the nature and 
tesults of alcohol. 

There is nothing feeble, indecisive, or com- 
promising about the character of the instruc- 
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tion given. In the simple manuals prepared 
for primary classes, alcohol is taught to be a 
poison and dangerous, whether found in 
cider, home-made beer, pudding sauce, or pre- 
serves. Its effects on the blood; muscles, 
nerves, and moral sense are taught in simple 
fashion, suitable to a young child. 

In a second book for intermediate schools, 
a more scientific training is given, a few sim- 
ple experiments being included. If the pupil 
reaches the high school, an advanced physi- 
ology is given him as atext-book. In this 
the relations of alcohol to the functions of 
each organ is demonstrated elaborately. In 
all the better class of schools the laboratory 
is used at every step. 

There is no question but that a powerful 
sentiment against the use of stimulants will 
be ingrained into the youth of the country by 
this system of education. It sets the boy's 
reason to work on the subject. Every 
drunken man he sees is a confirmation of 
what he has been learning. He grows up 
with the conviction of the wastefulness and 
the danger to health and life in the use of 
stimulants. The old idea that it is social, 
fashionable, manly perhaps, is displaced by 
the idea that it is at best an unhealthy, dis- 
solute, and foolish practice. This mental 
attitude toward the alcohol habit in the ris- 
ing generation, if nothing else was gained, 
would be a powerful help totemperance. But 
more is gained. The moral side of the ques- 
tion is enforced. The teachers, usually 
women whose hearts are hot against the liq- 
uor curse, cannot teach the scientific reasons 
for total abstinence without including moral 
precepts. In still another way this temper- 
ance instruction is going totell. It is bound 
to increase the political sentiment against 
rum. The future voters are being educated 
now to vote alcohol as a beverage and the 
saloon as a meeting place out of existence. 
The motto which this department of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union has 
chosen is, we believe, none too strong: 
‘‘Tremble, king alcohol, for we shall grow 


up.”’ 
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Wuat, according to President Harrison’s 
message laid before the Fifty first Congress 
at its session on December 3d, is the condi- 
tion of the United States? It is on such 
peaceable terms with its neighbors that it is 
at present entertaining representatives of 
thirty-three nations. The Samoan difficulty 
is settled, save the signature of the Senate. 
The disputes with Great Britain are in 
abeyance or in course of amicable adjust- 
ment. It is very rich, having an income 
last year of over $387,000,000, which was 
nearly $44,000,000 more than was needed. 
There is need for extension on all sides,— 
better coast defenses, more ironsides, fuller 
postal facilities, and a merchant marine. 
There are serious questions to settle,—the 
tariff, silver, national aid to education,trusts, 
international copyright, the surplus, making 
citizens of the Indians, the location of the 
World’s Fair. Oklahoma needs a territorial 
government ; a way must be found for en- 
forcing the Chinese Exclusion Bill ;* the De- 
partment of Agriculture needs more money 
to enable it to live according to its new dig- 
nity. In short, it is prospering and it has 
all the responsibilities and perplexing ques- 
tions which prosperity brings. 


THERE is now in session in Brussels one 
of the most notable conventions ever held. 
It is the Anti-Slave Trade convention, whose 
aim is the suppression of the slave trade in 
Africa. The Powers of Europe, the United 
States, Persia, and Zanzibar are represented. 
This trade handles at present about 250,000 per- 
sons annually. The slave raids are made by 
the Arabs into the interior, and the miserable 
victims carried off by force in caravans to the 
east coast whence they are imported into 
Persia, Turkey, Syria, Arabia, and Mecca. 
For everyone who reaches the coast, many 
die on the way. The army of the Mahdi is 
recruited largely, also, by raids upon the ne- 
groes of the Soudan, who make excellent 
soldiers and who are used in camp service. 
How this nefarious business is to be stopped, 
is the question for the convention. A police 
service sufficient for the coast is impracti- 
cable, if not impossible. ‘‘ Carrying the war 
into Africa,” is a gigantic task and of ques- 


tionable morality. Opening the country for 
commerce and establishing free states is as 
great an undertaking and subject to abuses 
and discouragements. It is not improbable 
that the three methods will have to be com- 
bined. 


THE political value of an education is by 
no means to be underestimated. It is com- 
puted that only one out of every two hundred 
persons in this country are college graduates; 
yet nearly sixty per cent of the highest offi- 
ces have been held by men who have received 
a college education and graduated. Even in 
the present shifting stage and limited prov- 
ince of Civil Service Reform, it is gratifying 
to know that competency and fitness have 
been considerations in the selection of those 
representatives not now within the juris- 
diction of the Civil Service laws. 


No part of our foreign born population 
has a more wholesome regard for the Ameri- 
can dollar than the Chinese. Almost if not 
the sole object of their existence in this 
country is the bettering of their financial 
condition. A striking indication of their 
general prosperity is evidenced in the organ- 
ized plan for a Chinese banking house in 
New York City which, when established, 
will be the first of its kind in the United 
States. Each regular depositor will receive 
a small rate of interest and the money will 
be loaned at an increased rate to legitimate 
business firms in the Chinese quarter. The 
present rate of interest on small loans with 
good security is from ten to fifteen per cent. 
The advantages of this new scheme are ob- 
vious and it indicates not only the prosperity 
but the very rapid growth of the Chinese 
population in the United States. 


AN interesting economic fact comes from 
the Governor of Utah Territory in his recent 
report to the Secretary of the Interior : ‘* Near- 
ly all the land under cultivation, and the 
water that can be used to irrigate it without 
great expense, is owned and appropriated by 
the Mormons, and as they hold and own the 
land and water, they hold and own Utah.” 
This concentration of wealth and utilization, 


. exclusively, of the natural resources of Utah 
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gives promise of a permanent Mormon settle- 
ment in the United States. In spite of em- 
phatic legislation and a comparatively rigid 
administration of present laws, the Mormon 
church clings with tenacity to many of its 
original beliefs. Says Governor Thomas, 
“They have accepted the doctrine of polyg- 
amy and will probably adhere to it as long 
as they live, and it is but a very poor tribute 
to their honesty to say they have abandoned 
it, They accept the doctrine of plural mar- 
riage in all sincerity and as a radical and 
necessary part of their religion.”’ 


ACCOMPANYING the socialistic demand in 
this country, for the absolute concentration, 
by the state,of the instruments of production, 
isthe increasing effort for the extension of 
the functions of government into industrial 
fields. In this the experience of European 
countries is not without its effect upon 
American affairs. The French government 
owns and operates the tobacco and match 
business and recently assumed control of 
the telephone system. In Germany public 
management has even wider scope, govern- 
ment control extending to the postal service, 
the express business, the telegraphs, the 
schools, the army, to many of the factories 
which furnish supplies to the soldiers, and to 
about fifty per cent of the railroads. The 
postal service of Great Britain is owned and 
directed by the government as are the En- 
glish telegraphs. The Russian government 
has an immense monopoly in the manufacture 
of sheet iron, the revenues from which are 
said to defray a large part of the government 
expenses. In each of these cases public con- 
trol, as against private management, has 
proved satisfactory and successful. 


THE man who by neglect or carelessness 
causes loss of life is, according to the Euro- 
pean sense of justice, guilty and to be pun- 
ished. For instance, M. Corvilain, the pro- 
prietor of the cartridge factory in Antwerp in 
which the disastrous explosion occurred last 
September, which resulted in the death of many 
persons and the destruction of much prop- 
erty, and M. Delauney, the engineer of the 
factory, have been convicted of homicide by 
imprudence. The first has been sentenced to 
an imprisonment of four years and six months 
and the latter to one year and six months, and 
toa fine of 2,500 francs each. These are not 
Severe sentences compared with the horror of 
the accident, but they represent a much 
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keener sense of the responsibilities of em- 
ployers toward employees than prevails in 
this country. 


Nor often, if ever again, will the world 
have laid before it so thrilling a story of en- 
durance, bravery, and discovery as has been 
given it by Stanley’s escape to civilization. 
On December 4 came news that he had 
reached the east coast of Africa. He had 
started on his trip on February 25, 1887. 
Emin Bey, whom he had gone to rescue, he 
brought with him. The information he gives 
is of the utmost value to several departments 
of knowledge. It will be a guide in deciding 
the policy of the civilized world toward the 
savages of Africa and their Arab oppressors. 
It will be a basis for opening commerce. It 
will give material to make over the maps of 
Central Africa, and announces wonderful an- 
thropological discoveries. Among the im- 
portant scientific announcements Stanley 
makes, are, the course of the Aruwimi ; the 
limits of the forest region; the boundary of 
Albert Nyanza; a map of the new country, 
from the Congo to the lake ; the discovery of 
the Semliki River; of Mount Ruvenzori, 
probably 17,000 feet high; of lake Albert 
Edward, a south-western extension of Lake 
Victoria; of the primary source of the White 
Nile; and of numbers of new peoples. 


THE Pan-American Congress has called at- 
tention to the value of the Spanish language 
for Americans. Itis the only rival English 
has on this continent. If our relations are to 
be extended with the Americas south of us, 
we must know Spanish. Business alone will 
make this imperative. 


THE telegraph brought news in November 
of an attempt to assassinate the Japanese 
minister of Foreign Affairs. Coming as it 
does so close upon the establishment of Lib- 
eral Government the event has peculiar sig- 
nificance, and our readers we feel sure will 
take interest in the following version of the 
affair taken from the letter of a correspondent 
of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, a member of the 
Anglo-Japanese College at Tokio, and writ- 
ten October 19, the day following the event : 

There is great excitement in Tokio, and in all 
Japan, over the proposed treaty revision. Count 
Okuma, the able Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
has succeeded in getting a draft of treaties with 
most of the foreign powers. One of the terms of 
the treaties is that for a number of years, cases 
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at law between Japanese subjects and foreigners 
shall be adjudged by a mixed bench, that is, 
that some of the judges shall be foreigners. 
Another provision is that foreigners may hold 
real estate in their own name and right. These 
terms, especially the former, are very distaste- 
ful to the old military class (Samurai), and a 
powerful opposition to all treaty revision has 
been developed. This opposition has been in- 
tensified by the fact that one of the popular 
statesmen went out of the cabinet because he 
could not accomplish revision. Count Okuma 
has thus been subject to a double fire, from the 
anti-revision party, and from the ‘“‘ outs’? who 
of course will not be pleased with the ‘‘ins.’’ 
Party feeling has been running so high that 
some complication has been feared; but few 
were prepared for the event that took place on 
the afternoon of the 18th instant. About 4p. m. 
Count Okuma was returning from the usual 
Friday cabinet meeting, and had just reached 
the entrance to the Foreign Office when a well 
dressed Japanese sprang forward and launched 
a dynamite bomb at the carriage. It shattered 
the plate glass window of the vehicle, but for- 
tunately expended itself largely in an upward 
direction. Some fragments, however, struck the 
Count in the leg, below the knee, crushing the 
bone and necessitating amputation. The 
would-be assassin immediately severed his jugu- 
lar vein with a small dagger and died on the 
spot. At the present time it is uncertain 
whether this is part of a plot of more extensive 
proportions or not, but the signs are that it is. 
The efforts of the detective force and police will 
be awaited with the greatest anxiety, as their 
finding will indicate the extent of the opposi- 
tion to the government in this crisis. There is 
no apparent hostility to foreigners on personal 
grounds, and no indication that their services 
may not be as welcome as heretofore. 


SECRETARY PRocrTor in his late report on 
the War Department says that over eleven 
per cent of the army deserted last year. This 
was about twenty-nine per cent of the enlist- 


ments. There are various causes, to remove 
some of which the secretary makes sugges- 
tions. He would have better pay for non- 
commissioned officers, more opportunities for 
improvements, less severe punishments, an 
opportunity for short terms of re-enlistment. 
But even with these improvements it is 
doubtful if the service in time of peace is at- 
tractive enough to draw to it many men of 
sufficient character to keep them for any 
period in the army. It will only be when 


measures are taken to make the service an‘ 
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advantage while in it, and an opening to 
something better when left, that deserters 
will materially decrease. 


THE cause of humanity is the nation’s 
cause, so we must conclude from reading 
President Harrison’s message. Side by side 
with treaties, finance, diplomatic questions, 
it tells us that the United States is taking 
part in the convention now holding in Brus. 
sels for the suppression of the slave trade in 
Africa. Justice and kindness for the Indians 
is a prominent feature. The need for meas. 
ures tor the protection of the lives and limbs 
of railroad employees is emphasized. It is 
evident that we are come to a time when our 
leaders believe the well-being of humanity 
everywhere is a national concern. 


THERE has been much talk of late in the 
newspapers over the unoccupied farms in 
New England. There is no question of the 
fact that farms are selling in Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts at one, two, 
three, four, and five dollars per acre, accord- 
ing to soil, buildings, and state of cultiva- 
tion. They have been abandoned because 
their owners hoped to get on in the world 
faster in other directions. But what an op- 
portunity is offered here to the families who 
in the cities are unable to earn respectable 
homes. It does not offer ease, wealth, or so- 
cial position, but it gives an opportunity for 
an equal contest for health, comfort, and 
respectability. 


AN abundance of meat and corn and the 
cheapest of sugar are not altogether bless- 
ings—if we believe Prof. W. O. Atwater. He 
finds in the quantities of meat and sugar 
which all but the poorest of the people of the 
United States have access to, a chief reason 
for their consuming so much. And this vast 
consumption, greater in proportion to the 
people than that of any other nation, he con- 
siders a chief cause of their feeble constitu- 
tions. There could scarcely be a grosser or 
more inexcusable reason for over-eatin y than 
that because we have plenty we must abuse 
it. 


THE new chair of Biblical literature in 
Yale University is another step toward wise 
Bible study. Its purpose is ‘‘ to impart an 
intelligent apprehension of the English 
Bible, with a view to stimulating an earnest 
Christian faith and developing a manly 
Christian life.’’ The success of the new un- 
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dertaking, which under Dr. Harper's direc- 
tion is assured, ought to be an incentive to 
other institutions to establish like profess- 
orships. 

THE great congress of Catholic laymen held 
in Baltimore in November was a striking ex- 
ample of the influence of liberal ideas. It 
was composed of laymen, and the church has 
not been prone to allow its laity freedom of 
discussion. It presented a platform which 
has many points in common with the plat- 
forms of Protestant bodies as condemning 
Mormonism, divorce, communism, and the 
greed of capital, urging the necessity of 
uniting with non-Catholics to secure proper 
Sunday observance and restriction of the liq- 
uor evil, calling the attention of the church 
to social troubles, and approving work for the 
negro. These are subjects which twenty 
years ago the Catholic priesthood would not 
have tolerated in free lay discussion. They 
point strongly to the conclusion that bigotry 
cannot long thrive in the liberal and demo- 
cratic air of America. 


It has been suggested that there is to be a 
Wordsworth revival. The prophecy seems to 
us not without reason. Wordsworth is pre- 
eminently the poet of the outside world, the 
man who sets us studying the coming and go- 
ing of the seasons, to finding joy in the 
freshness of the earth, to renewing our hope 
from the vigor of nature. The power of out- 
door life is growing upon us. We look to it 
forhealth. It is furnishing material for more 
and more of our literature. Sympathetic ob- 
servation of nature is cultivated almost as an 
art. With love of nature, love of nature’s 
truest poet is bound to increase. 


“ONE of the playthings of the near rela- 
tives of Tubal Cain’? and ‘‘a veritable ante- 
diluvian relic’? is what Professor Wright of 
Oberlin College thinks an image recently 
found at Nampa, Idaho, may be. It was 
taken from the silt of an Artesian well at a 
depth of about three hundred feet. Experts 
declare it genuine and geologists say that the 
layer in which it was found is far older than 
any in which human implements hitherto 
have been discovered. The little image not 
improbably will play a part in deciphering 
the story of prehistoric man and in making 
up the evidence for and against evolution. 


“Toa young woman of an old fashion 
Wholoves art not for its own sake but be- 
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cause. it ennobles life, who reads poetry 
not to kill time but to fill it with beauti- 
ful thoughts and who still believes in 
God and duty and immortal love, I dedicate 
this book,’’ so reads the dedicatory page of 
alate work. Are such young women so rare 
as these words imply? There are many who 
cultivate art, read poetry, hold an orthodox 
belief. True enough, but this may be mere 
perfunctory intellectuality. The constant 
danger of the intellectual life is that it may 
be merely that and so fail to lead to the spirit- 
ual meanings of things—its true province. 


' THERE is a great secret for parents and 
teachers in the following sentence from the 
letter of an active Chautauquan. ‘‘I have a 
little son of five years whose peculiarly active 
brain and social disposition already tell me 
that / must pre occupy the field if [ would save 
the boy.’’ Children must be interested. The 
persons and places where they find the keen- 
est interests are those to which they will at- 
tach themselves. Ifthe parent and teacher 
fail to pre-occupy the field, the dangerous out- 
side influences are sure to do it. 


At the terrible fire in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, on November 30, Dr. Edward Olson was 
killed. His death is a severe loss to Chautau- 
qua. For several years Dr. Olson has been 
connected with the University as a most 
valued instructor, and last year was sent as 
its delegate to the International Oriental Con- 
gress at Stockholm. Hewas a scholar of rare 
breadth and exactness, and had large influ- 
ence in shaping the educational interests of 
the Northwest. At his death he was presi- 
dent of the South Dakota University at Ver- 
million. He was greatly beloved there. 
A correspondent writes that he leaves every 
man his friend. He was noted for his generos- 
ity. H's bounty helped destitute students to 
provide »0oks and clothing until oftimes, with 
his large salary, he had not enough money 
to buy a postage stamp. 

WE are glad to send out a large and com- 
plete catalogue of the Chautauqua correspond- 
ence School of Shorthand. This school un- 
der the management of Professor W. D. 
Bridge has made an honorable record for con- 
scientious work in this useful art. Professor 
Bridge has devised a method of teaching 
shorthand by correspondence, from which 
most excellent results come. The numbers 
of young men and women whom he has in- 
structed and who now hold good positions 
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are the best witness to the efficiency of his 
system. 


Mr. WALLACE BRUCE, so well-known to all 
Chautauquans, sends us a copy of a recent 
poem of his which has attracted attention in 
Scotland where it was published in PBlack- 
wood’s Magazine. We know our readers will 
be glad to see it : 

ONE WORD. 
‘‘ Write me an epic,” the warrior said— 
“‘ Victory, valor, and glory wed.” 


‘* Prithee, a ballad,” exclaimed the knight— 
‘* Prowess, adventure, and faith unite.” 


‘An ode to freedom,” the patriot cried— 
‘*Liberty won and wrong defied.” 
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Give me a drama,” the scholar asked— 
‘The inner world in the outer masked.” 


‘‘Frame me a sonnet,” the artist prayed— 
‘* Power and passion in harmony played,” 


‘Sing me a lyric,” the maiden sighed— 
‘‘ Lark-note waking the morning wide.” 


‘Nay, all too long,’’ said the busy age, 
‘‘ Write me a line instead of a page.’’ 


The swift years spoke, the poet heard, 
“Your poem write in a single word.”’ 


He looked in the maiden’s glowing eyes, 
A moment glanced at the starlit skies ; 


From the lights below to the lights above, 
And wrote the one-word poem—Love. 


Cc. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR JANUARY. 


First Week (ending January 8). 
*‘History of Rome.’’ Pages 148-154. 
“Latin Courses in English.’ Chapters I. and 
II. 

IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 

‘‘The Politics which Made and Unmade Rome.” 

‘*The Action of Glaciers.”’ 

Sunday Reading for January 5. 


Second Week (ending January 15). 
‘‘History of Rome.” Pages 155-162. 
‘Latin Courses in English.’’ Chapter III. 
IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
‘*The Archzological Club at Rome.”’ 
‘Traits of Human Nature.” 
Sunday Reading for January 12. 
Third Week (ending January 23). 
‘History of Rome.’’ Pages 162-167. 
“‘Latin Courses in English.” Chapter IV. to 
Third Book. 
IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
‘* Life in Medieval Italy.’’ 
‘The Railroads and the State.” 
‘*The Chautauquan Map Series.” 
Sunday Reading for January 19. 
Fourth Week (ending January 31). 
‘History of Rome.’? Pages 167-177. 
‘Latin Courses in English.” Chapter IV. from 
Third Book. 
IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
**Zenobia.”’ 
‘*Mental Philosophy.” 
‘‘The Uses of Mathematics.”’ 
Sunday Reading for January 26. 


No. IV. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR [LOCAL CIRCLE 
WORK. 


FIRST WEEK. 
. Roll-Call—Let each person write on acard 


a New Year’s greeting or a wish for a friend; 


it may be selected or original. These cards 
are to be dropped into a hat and as the 
names are called, each person draws one and 
reads it as his response. Ribbons should 
be run through the cards so they may be 
pinned as souvenirs to the dress or coat. 

. Table Talk—New Year’s customs of all 
times and all lands. 

. The Lesson—(That for each week is laid out 
in the corresponding week of the Outline of 
Required Readings.) 

Music. 

. Selections—‘‘Jugurtha.” By Longfellow. 
‘*The Death of Slavery.” By Bryant. 

. Paper—Catiline’s Conspiracy. (If desired 
this may be made a summary of the points 
already discussed—something in the nature 
of a review.) 

. Reading—Cicero’s orations against Catiline. 
These—either the whole or selected portions 
as found in ‘‘Latin Courses in English,” 
p. 111 et seg., may be read paragraph about 
by the circle. 

. Paper—Celebrated glaciers. 

SECOND WEEK. 
1. Roll-Call—Quotations on revolution. 

. Table Talk—The revolution in Brazil. 

. The Lesson. 
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Music. 

_Selections.—‘‘Antony to Cleopatra.” 
Tennyson. “ Revolutions” (a poem). 
Matthew Arnold. 

. Questions and Answers on ‘‘History of 
Rome,” in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

_Readings—By the Circle. ‘‘The Golden 
Touch,”? from ‘‘Tanglewood Tales.” Ay 
Hawthorne. ‘‘Phaethon” and ‘“ Pyramus 
and Thisbe.” Ay Saxe. 

THIRD WEEK. 

. Roll-Call—Quotations about Ceesar. 

. Table Talk—Current events. 

. The Lesson. 


By 
By 


Music. 

Paper—The Second Triumvirate. 

Selection—‘‘ Boadicea.’’ By Cowper. 

Questions and Answers on ‘‘ Latin Courses in 
English,’ and ‘‘ Map Quiz,’’ No. 4. 

. Debate—Resolved : That state ownership of 
railroads is the best remedy for the evils 
connected with the present system. 


CHSAR DAY—JANUARY 23. 
“The foremost man ot all this world.”’ 


ae 


“No bending knee [would] call thee Cesar now.”’ 
—Shakespere. 

Acourt trial is to be held in which only the 
arguments of the counsel on both sides are to be 
given. The time is supposed to be in the reign 
of Augustus Ceesar; the plaintiffs are three 


Roman officers of state who have made charges 
of treason against certain imaginary adherents 
ofthe leading enemies of ‘“‘the divine Julius,” 
. These adherents—one by having openly es- 
poused the cause of Pompey, another that of 
Brutus as the ring leader of the conspirators, and 
a third that of Cicero—have bred dissatisfaction 
among the people and are looked upon as dan- 
gerous tothe empire. One officer only is sup- 
posed to have preferred charges against each 
enemy. By a sort of legal license the evidence 
for both plaintiffs and defendants is to rest, not 
upon their own characters and actions, but upon 
those of Caesar and his three enemies. So all 
the arguments are to be brought to bear upon 
these latter persons. The plaintiffs undertake to 
Vindicate Cesar ; the defendants, Pompey, Bru- 
tus, and Cicero. It is to be supposed that the 
evidence is closed and the cause ready for argu- 
ment. The advocates on each side—one for each 
Roman officer and one for an adherent of each 
tnemy—may be allowed one or two speeches 
apiece as is agreed upon. The same jury may 
serve for all three cases—simply marking down 
their estimate of the efforts of the counsel, as in 
an oration contest or a debate. After the argu- 
ments are closed,the judge is to charge the jury, 
composed of as many persons as thought best, 
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whoshall then retire, and if their markings do not 
agree they must discuss the matter and try to 
reach a unanimous conclusion, based entirely on 
the arguments. When ready they shall send in 
word tothe court, and having re-entered, the 
foreman shall announce the verdict, either that 
they are agreed or disagreed. In case of the 
former the judge immediately pronounces judy- 
ment according to the verdict ; if the latter, he 
declares that the cause demands another trial 
(which of course is not to be undertaken—the 
contestants are to consider it a drawn battle as 
to arguments). The decision of the jury is, of 
course, to be for or against the defendants, not- 
withstanding the fact that the arguments have 
been for or against their chiefs. 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN TRAVELERS’ CLUB. 
ITINERARY NUMBER FOUR—RETRACING C42SAR’S PRINCI- 
PAL JOURNEYS, 

Rome to Bithynia ; Rome to Cilicia ; Rome to 
Rhodes (on his way carried off by the pirates) ; 
Rome to Spain (Lusitania) ; Rometo the land of 
the Helvetians; Germania (part represented 
by the colored map at the beginning of ‘‘ Latin 
Courses in English’’); Luca (in Upper Italy at 
the foot of the Apennines, in Liguria, near Pisz) ; 
Belgica (trace as far as possible the location of all 
the tribes mentioned); Aquitania; land of the 
Veneti (north of Aquitania, the peninsula jutting 
out into Oceanus Gallicus) ; Germania proper (ly- 
ing outside of the colored part of the map above 
referred to); Caesar’s bridge over the Rhine; Great 
Britain ; Lutetia Parisiorum (Paris). (After the 
Gallic Wars.) Rome to Brundisium; Thessaly (ba - 
tle of Pharsalus) ; Egypt ; Syria ; Pontus ; Rome 
to Utica (death of Cato) ; Rome to Spain (battle 
of Munda). 

Of each place give the history, description, 
present condition, and the reason for Czesar’s 
visit. A large map of Gaul will be found very 
helpful,—the one in Labberton’s ‘‘ Historical 
Atlas and General History’’ is very good,—but, 
with the help of the text-books and the C.Z.S.C. 
Notes in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, most, if not all, 
of the places can be located on the colored map 
found in “‘ Latin Courses in English.’? Modern 
maps of the countries mentioned should also be 
used and all places located on them, and, as far 
as possible, too, on the map in THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, putting each place in its proper province. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA CORNER. 


It takes a strong mind in these days to prac- 
tice the art of skipping. The popular habit is 
to try to know and to do everything. If a book 
is talked of much in our circle we must read it. 
The newspapers and magazines and reviews 
must be read. We want to go everywhere any- 
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body in our circle goes, see every thing, and hear 
every body that is within reach. We admire 
the people who, whatever is mentioned, are 
ready with information, who always can say of 
a book, ‘‘ Yes, I have read it”; of a place, ‘‘I 
have been there”’ ; of alecturer, ‘‘I know him’’; 
of an opinion, ‘‘I held that once, but now ——”’ 
We dislike to confess our ignorance. If obliged 
to we immediately try to correct the weak point. 
The result is that we spend most of our time 
looking up superficial points which have es- 
caped us or trying to be ready for all which sh 111 
be presented. The attempt to m:ster the vast 
field of current information soon involves the 
most energetic an tireless mind. Clearly it is 
a useless and profitless task. In the first place 
it cannot be done, and in the second place it 
would be of little use if itcould be. It merely 
loads up the mind. It does nothing to deepen 
aud broaden it. It helps but little in forming 
correct opinions, and in enriching the imagina- 
tion. It is opposed t» thorough knowledge on 
any subject. Let the practice be banished trom 
this corner. One of the first rules of the mind 
which is seeking thorough culture is to deter- 
mine to skip what does not bear on its plan of 
study. This will necessitate much self-denial. 
It will cause many delightful books to go un- 
read, many entertaining periodicals to be drop- 
ped after the reading of the ‘‘ table of contents.”’ 
It will cut off miscellaneous lectures and per- 
haps aclub or two. But what will result? It 
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will give us reading on the lines which we haye 
decided we want. It will give opportunity for 
forming opinions which are more durable than 
the newspaper. It will give freedom for that de. 
lightful play of mind on a subject by which we 
get it in different lights and new relations. It 
will enable us to do good and genuine intel- 
lectual work in our chosen fields. The man 
who chooses and abides by his decision is in al! 
departments of life the one who succeeds. No 
man who dabbles in every business which pre- 
sents itself can remain long financially strong. 
The citizen who attempts to have a hand in 
every philanthropic, reformatory, and public- 
spirited movement may mean well, but cannot 
do well. Every branch of the world’s work has 
become so intricate and extensive that the really 
successful workers are those who adopt their 
share and stick to it. The control and restraint 
of the mind of which Mr. Habberton writes in 
the present issue, can be employed in no more 
practical way than in refusing to allow it to 
waste its strength on ‘‘everything that is 
going,’? and in compelling it to cultivate the 
habit of skipping what does not conceru it. 
Hamerton’s advice is to the point: ‘Let us 
select with decisive firmness, independently of 
other people’s advice, independently of the 
authority of custom. In every newspaper that 
comes to hand there is a little bit that we ought 
to read: the art is to find that little bit and 
waste no time over the rest.”’ 


Cc. L. S. C. NOTES ON REQUIRED READINGS. 
FOR JANUARY. 


‘OUTLINE HISTORY OF ROME.”’ 


P. 148. ‘‘Roths’child,’’ Mayer Anselm. (1743- 
1812.) A German banker. His parents were 
poor Jews, and the son began business life as a 
clerk in Hanover, but shortly established him- 
self as an exchange-broker in Frankfort, where 
he soon gained a high reputation for his integ- 
rity. When William I., elector of Hesse-Cassel, 
was expelled from his dominions in 1806 by 
Napoleon, he gave to Rothschild for safe keep- 
ing the sum of $5,000,000. The wise investment 
of this money, which was restored with interest 
to the son of the elector, was the source of the 
fabulous wealth of the Rothschilds, The five 
sons of Mayer Anselm became the heads of 
great banking houses at Frankfort, Vienna, 
London, Naples, and Paris. They were all made 
barons, and acquired a world-wide fame for thei- 
colossal business and wealth. 


“The Gabinian and Manilian laws.’’ These 
were named from Gabinius and Manilius, trib- 
unes of the plebs. The former proposed the law 
conferring upon Pompey the command of the 
war against the pirates; and the latter, the law 
giving Pompey the command against Mithri- 
dates. 

P. 150. ‘‘Fla’men di-a’ lis.” A priest of 
Jupiter. The title was given to the members of 
an ancient college of priests established by 
Numa. 

P. 151. ‘‘ Pon’ti-fex Max’i-mus.” Pontifex 
was the title of a priest in ancient Rome. This 
office is also said to have been created by Numa, 
and this college of priests was superior to all 
others. Its president was called the ponti/ex 
maximus. The title succeeded to all the em- 
perors after Czesar until Gratian who refused it. 
The pope of Rome has long held the title. 
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“Triumvirate.’”? The word is derived from 
two Latin words, ¢ves (the genitive case being 
trium), three, and v7, a man. 

Pp. 152. ‘‘Publius Clodius.’” The name of 
this demagogue was Claudius but as it had too 
patrician a sound to suit the plebeians, its owner 
changed the name to Clodius. He was elected 
tribune in 59 B. C. Froude says of his adminis- 
tration, “Cicero and Cato being thus put out of 
the way, Caesar being absent in Gaul, and Pom- 
pey looking on withont interfering, Clodius had 
amused himself with legislation.’’ He was killed 
in a political affray with Milo. 

P.154. ‘Milo,’ Titus Annius. A tribune of 
Rome in 57 B. C., and a man of unscrupulous 
character. He offended Clodius by his efforts to 
restore Cicero from exile. Inthe year 53, when 
Milo was candidate for consul, he and Clodius, 
each accompanied by a band of armed slaves 
met in the streets and, in the fight that ensued, 
the latter was killed. For thisoffense Milo was 
tried and in spite of Cicero’s efforts, he was ban- 
ished. He was killed in the Civil War, fighting. 
against Ceesar at Lucania, 48 B. C. 

P.155. ‘‘Curio,’’? Caius Scribonius. Having 
been made tribune in the year 50 B. C., he soon 
deserted the cause of the Senate, for that of 
Cesar. It is thought that the war between 
Cesar and Pompey was largely due to his influ- 
ence. He was killed in battle in Africa, 48 B.C. 

P. 156. The die is cast.”’ Mr. Gilman in 
his History of Rome,’’ gives the following ac- 
count of this crossing of the Rubicon: ‘‘ The 
story runs that he then ordered the army to ad- 
vance upon Ariminum, but that when he arrived 
at the little dividing river, he ordered a halt and 
meditated upon hiscourse. He knew that when 
he crossed that line, blood would surely flow 
from thousands of Romans, and he asked him- 
self whether he was right in bringing such woes 
upon his countrymen, and how his act would be 
represented in history. .. . After these thoughts, 
Cesarexclaimed: ‘The die is cast; let us go 
where the gods and the injustice of our enemies 
direct us.’ He then urged his charger through 
the stream.” 

P. 157. Mark Antony had served under Czesar 
in Gaui asa lieutenant, and through the influence 
of the latter had been elected to the tribuneship 
in 50. Before the outbreak of the Civil War he 
fed from Rome to Czesar’s camp and was placed 
0 command of troops against the Senate and 
against Pompey. 

P. 161. “U-ti cen’ sis.” Cato had taken refuge 
at Utica in Africa, and when that town was about 
toyield to Cesar, he resolved to die by his own 
hand. He arranged for the flight of his friends 
who had accompanied him, spent the last day of 
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his life in converse with those about him, retired 
early, and for a long time read from Plato’s 
‘‘Pheedo.’’ Then taking his sword he put an 
end to his life. The surname, Uticensis, of or 
belonging to Utica, was given him from the 
place of his death. 

P. 163. ‘‘The Julian solar year.’’ Mommsen 
says, ‘‘ The calendar, like every other institution, 
had become hopelessly confused under the 
oligarchical government, and had come to an- 
ticipate the solar time by sixty-seven days, so 
that, e. g., the festival of Flora was celebrated 
on July 11 instead of on April 28.’’ Czeesar re- 
formed this by introducing the arrangement 
which has held to the present time with but 
a slight change. The error in his calculation, 
giving a year the length of 36514 days amounted 
to eleven minutes too much each year. In 1582 
Pope Gregory XIII. ordered October 5th to be 
called the 15th, which gave rise to the terms old 
style and new style as applied to dates. The 
Gregorian calendar, adopted by all Christian 
countries except Russia, makes the year consist 
of 365 days, 5 hours, 49.62 seconds, and omits 
every leap year falling on all centurial years 
which are not multiples of 400; ‘‘ thus 1600 was 
a leap year and 2000 will be the next that falls 
ona centenary year.’’ The years 1700, 1800, 
and Ig00 are not leap years. Russia by 
clinging to the Julian calendar is about 12 days 
behiud other countries in her dates. According 
to Caesar’s arrangement the months were to have 
31 and 30 days alternately, excepting February 
which had 30 days on leap years, 29 on other years. 
July was named after Ccesar (Julius) and had 31 
days. When Augustus Czesar came to rule he 
named August, formely known as Sextilis, for 
himself, and determined that it should not be 
inferior in length to Julius’ month, so he addeda 
day to it, taking it from February. Then to avoid 
having three long months in succession and to 
regulate the order as best he could, he took a day 
each from September and November and gave 
them to October and December, which causes 
the irregularity of the alternation. 

P. 166. ‘‘The Statue of Pompey.’’ The fol- 
lowing reference to the statue is found in Plu- 
tarch’s life ot Brutus: ‘‘The very place, too, 
where the Senate was to meet seemed to be by 
divine appointment favorable to their purpose. 
It was a portico, one of those joining the theater, 
with a large recess, in which there stood a statue 
of Pompey, erected to him by the commonwealth, 
when he adorned that part of the city with the 
porticoes and the theater.”’ 

P. 168. ‘‘Octavius returned from Greece.” 
He had been sent by Cesar to Apollonia in 
Illyricum, in the year 45 B. C., where some 
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Roman legions were stationed, that he might 
there acquire a thorough practical knowledge of 
military affairs, and at the same time carry on 
his studies. 

P. 169. ‘‘Philippics.’”’ The name was origi- 
nally applied to the orations pronounced by 
Demosthenes against the Macedonian King 
Philip. 

P. 170. ‘‘ Philippi.’’ As atown in Thrace it had 
been called Crenides, ‘‘the place of fountains ”’ 
taking its name from the many streams near it. 
It was conquered by Philip of Macedon about 
357 B. C. and with a strip of surrounding terri- 
tory annexed to Macedon and renamed after 
Philip. The church was founded at this place 
by Paul in response to the call he heard in his 
vision, ‘‘ Come over into Macedonia and help us.”’ 

P. 171. ‘Serpent of the Nile.’’ Cleopatra 
was so called by Shakspere in his ‘‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra,’’ Act I. Scene 5. 

P. 373. ‘‘ The Sextian fleet was beaten.”’ This 
defeat occurred off Naulochus, a naval station on 
the northern coast of Sicily. There wasa great 
lossof men. Sextus escaped to Lesbos, and then 
to Asia, where he was taken prisoner by a body of 
Antony’s troops, and carried to Miletus, and there 
put to death, probably at the command of An- 
tony. 


‘“LATIN COURSES IN ENGLISH.”’ 


P. 10. ‘‘Tarentum.” See ‘‘ Outline History 
of Rome,”’ p. 80. 

P. 14. ‘‘ Boileau ’”’ (bwa-lo), Nicholas. (1636- 
1711.) Itis said that he brought about a revo- 
lution in French poetical taste which before his 
time was extremely vitiated. No line, even in 
his strongest satires, can offend the strictest 
moralist. 

*‘Johnson,’”’ Samuel. (1709-1784.) An En- 
glish author. The English Dictionary upon 
which he worked for years is one of the greatest 
works ever done by a single person. His poems 
were largely descriptive and satirical and his 
prose works critical. His style of writing was 
stately, even stilted, and gave rise to the word 
Johnsonese which is applied to all similar writ- 
ings. 

P. 16. “Thucydides’’ (thu sid’i-dés). See 
note in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for October, p. go. 

P. 20. ‘‘Micipsa"’ (mi-kip’sa). 

P. 21. ‘‘Hi-emp’sal,’’ ‘ Ad-her’bal.’’ 
two sons of Micipsa. 

P. 28. ‘‘Battering-ram.’’ At first this instru- 
ment was only a large beam of hard wood placed 
upon the shoulders of men who ran with it, for- 
cing the end against the wall. Then the end 
with which the hammering was done, was loaded 
or covered with brass or iron, and later still, it 
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was improved by suspending the beam by ropes 
from a crane so that it could swing for long dis- 
tances, and, impelled by great force, could strike 
a powerful blow. 

P. 38. “Bohn” (bon), Henry G. (1796- 
1884.) A London publisher. Among the works 
issued by his house are “‘ The Standard Library” 
(130 vols), ‘‘ Library of French Memoirs,” and 
“Library of British Classics ”’ 

*‘Dryden,”’ John. (1631-1700.) An eminent 
English poet. His greatest product is his “Ode 
for Saint Cecilia’s Day,’’ which is esteemed by 
some the best ode in the English language. 
This, often called also ‘‘Alexander’s Feast,” 
appeared in a collection of his works entitled 
‘*Fables,’? which, containing 10,000 lines, he 
contracted to a bookseller for £300. They con- 
tain mary short stories from Homer, Ovid, 
Boccaccio, and Chaucer, ‘‘ translated or modern- 
ized in flowing verse.’’ 

‘*Congreve,’’? William. (1670-1729.) An En- 
glish dramatic poet. His last comedy, ‘The 
Way of the World,” having met with a very un- 
favorable reception, he became disgusted and 
ceased to write plays, and even wished to forget 
that he was an author. It is said that when 
Voltaire once visited him in London and con. 
gratulated him on his works, Congreve replied 
that he would rather be considered a private 
gentleman than an author. ‘‘If you had been 
merely a gentleman,’’ retorted Voltaire, “I 
should not have come to visit you.”’ 

P. 39. ‘‘Clym/’e-ne.’’? The mother of Phaeton. 
Her ‘‘ proud boast ’’ was that the god Apollo was 
the father of herson. The son, repeating this 
one day, had been told by a companion that his 
father would not own him. Stung by the taunt he 
sought his mother for comfort, who bade him go 
directly to Apollo and put the matter to a test. 

‘‘The dazzling palace.” The scene which the 
youth beheld when by his mother’s dircetion 
he reached Apollo’s abode is described as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Phoebus arrayed in a purple vesture 
saton a throne which glittered as with diamonds. 
On his right hand and on his left stood the Day, 
the Month, and the Year, and at regular inter- 
vals the Hours. Spring stood with her head 
crowned with flowers ; and Summer, with gar- 
ment cast aside, and a garland formed of spears 
of ripened grain; and Autumn with his feet 
stained with grape juice; and icy Winter with 
his hair stiffened with hoar frost.’’ 

“Styx.” See note in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for 
December, p. 265. It was customary for the 
gods to take an oath by Styx, and when this was 
to be done it was the duty of Iris, their messen- 
ger, to fetch a cupful of water from that river, 
which the god poured out while taking his oath. 
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“The beamy circle.’’ The rays of the sun. 

p. 40. ‘‘The Serpent.” The constellation 
named Serpens lies several degrees south of Dra- 
co, so the latter is evidently the star-group re- 
ferred to. It is described by Newcomb in his 
astronomy as follows: ‘‘Draco, the Dragon, 
lies with his head just north of Hercules, while 
his body is marked by a long curved row of stars 
extending round the pole between the Great and 
the Little Bear.’’ Steele describes Draco ‘‘asa 
long sinuous serpent.’’ The principal stars in 
the group are the four forming a quadrilateral 
figure at the head. Scattered groups denote the 
coilsof the body, and thence an irregular line 
traces the tail. Thuban, the name of one of 
them, was the polar star of forty centuries ago. 
It is supposed that this constellation commem- 
orates the dragon Cadmus slew. 

“The Altar shines.’’ Altar is a small con- 
stellation in the southern part of the heavens, 
east of the Centaur and north of the Scorpion. 

“Té/thys.”’ The wife of O-cé a-nus, the god of 
the water, which was believed to surround the 
whole earth. 

P. 41. ““Theseven stars.’’ These were the most 
important stars contained in the constellation of 
the Great Bear, and formed the Great Dipper. 
They are also known as the Wagon and as Charles’ 
Wain. 

“Bo-o’tes.”” A constellation in the northern 
hemisphere. The name means ox-driver, some- 
times defined as bear-keeper. Bootes was sup- 
posed to be the driver of the Wagon, or Wain, re- 
ferred to above. 

“Dir’-ce,’”? ‘‘Py-ré-ne,” and ‘‘Am-y-mo/’ne”’ 
were the names of three celebrated fountains in 
the respective countries named. 

“Tan/-a/-is,” is a river in Scythia, now Russia. 

“Ca-i’cus”? and ‘‘ Ly-cor’mas”’ were gods of 
rivers of the same name, the former in Mysia 
and the latter in Aétolia. 

“Xan’thus ” was a river of Troy, same as the 
Scamander. It is related that during the Tro- 
jan War, Vulcan once set fire to this river. 

“Me-an/der.’”” The famous river in Asia 
Minor which is said to have six hundred wind- 
ings, and from which the word meander is de- 
rived. 

The “‘Is-mé@/nos,”’ ‘‘ Pha/sis,”’ ‘‘ Ta-gus, ’’ and 
“Ca-ys’ter,”” were rivers located respectively in 
Beotia, Colchis, Spain, and Asia Minor. 

P. 42. ‘‘Seven divided currents.’ The Nile 
formerly reached the sea through seven mouths, 

“Pluto.” The god of the lower regions. 

“Ne/-re-us,””, The son of Oceanus. He was 
the husband of Doris and their “virgin train ” 
comprised their fifty daughters, the Ne’re-ids. 

“Nepture.’’ God of the sea, especially of the 
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Mediterranean. He was the son of Cronus and 
Rhea. Oceanus referred to above was the brother 
of Cronus. 

P. 43. The ‘‘trees’’ intowhich Phaeton’s sis- 
ters were changed were poplar trees. 

‘“The Mother of Arcas, ’? who was changed in- 
to a bear by Jupiter, was Callisto, a water nymph. 

P. 44. ‘‘Burke.’”’ See the December issue of 
this magazine, p. 349. 

‘“‘Chrys’os-tum.”” John. (About 350-407.) A 
Greek Father of the Church. When very young 
he devoted himself to religion, and, entering a 
monastery, accustomed himself to a life of rigid 
discipline. In 397 he was made archbishop of 
Constantinople. He was noted for his eloquence 
which gained for him his surname Chrysostum, 
“the golden mouthed.” 

P. 46. ‘‘Cupid.”” The god of love, called 
also Eros. He was the sonof the goddess Ve- 
nus. He is always represented as a wanton boy 
armed with a golden quiver and arrows and 
torches which no one can touch with impunity. 

‘*Pa-ta rei’an.”’ Of or belonging to Apollo. 
At Patara, a sea-port town of Lycia, was a cele- 
brated oracle of this god, and from the town he 
had received as one of his many surnames, that 
of ‘‘the Patareian.”’ 

P. 50. Dac-tyl’/ic hex-am/e-ter.”’ Poetry 
composed of lines each one of which contains 
six feet; the first four may be either dac’tyls 
(feet of three syllables, one accented followed 
by two unaccented) or spondees (feet of two long 
or accented syllables); the fifth must be a dactyl 
and the sixth aspondee. The following line is 
a good example of this meter: 

‘‘Strongly it | bears us a-| long on | swelling 
and | limitless | billows.” 

P. 59. ‘‘Xen’(zen)o-phon.’’ (About 445-355 
B. C.) An Athenian historian and general. He 
fell from his horse at the battle of Delium and 
would have been killed if Socrates had not gone 
to his rescue. He accompanied Cyrus the 
Younger on his expedition against the Persians, 
and on the death of Cyrus he was made general 
and conducted the troops back to Greece. It is 
the account of this expedition which he gives in 
his ‘‘An-ab’a-sis,’? a Greek word meaning “‘a 
going up ’’—an expedition. 

P. 60. ‘‘Edmund Spenser.’’ (About 1553- 
1599.) An English poet, author of the “‘ Faerie 
Queene.” 

‘“‘Chaucer,’’ Geoffrey. (1328-1400.) The 
father of English poetry. His principal work 
was ‘‘Canterbury Tales.’’ 

P. 6t. ‘‘Aiduans.”’ One of the most powerful 
people of Gaul, living in Gallia Lugdunensis. 
Their chief city was Bi-brac’te, now Autun, in 
France, 230 miles south-east of Paris. 
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P. 63. ‘‘Lingones.’? A people occupying a 
part of Belgica, one of the divisions of Gaul. 
Their chief town, Andematunnum, was about 
half way between Augustobona and Vesontio, 
the latter being both marked on the colored 
map in the text-book. 

P. 64. Froude,’”’ James Anthony. (1818——.) 
An English historian. His leading work is a 
‘* History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to 
the Death of Elizabeth,’’ in ten volumes. 

P. 73. ‘‘Sues-si-o’-nes.” A people living in 
Belgic Gaul just west of the Remi. The 
‘‘Nervians”’ lived in the northern part of Bel- 
gica on the shore of the ocean. The other 
tribes mentioned in succession were scattered 
through Belgica. 

P. 76. ‘‘ Dr. Arnold,’’ Thomas. (1795-1842.) 
An English historian and teacher of great merit. 
He was for many years head-master of the 
Rugby School, and acquired great fame by his 
management of it. His principal literary work 
is a History of Rome. In 1841 he was appointed 
professor of modern history at Oxford. 

P. 79. ‘‘Prodigious engine.’? This was an 
improved battering-ram, the same kind of a ma- 
chine as the “turrets or towers’’ spoken of on 
p. 85. They were ‘‘of planking, covered with 
rawhides, of many stories in height, rolling on 
wheels; in the lower stage of which the ram 
was slung so that the men who worked it could 
do so perfectly under cover, while the upper 
stages were filled with archers and slingers, 
whose duty it was to overpower the fire of the 
defenders. From the top of these machines a 
sort of bridge was also contrived which could be 
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lowered and hauled out with chains and pulleys 
so as to fall on the tower or summit of the castle 
wall and give free access to the assailants ” 

P. 81. ‘“‘Veneti.” A people in the north- 
west of Lugdunensis who occupied the peninsula 
jutting out into the Oceanus Gallicus. 

P. 99. ‘‘Eagle.’’ This was used as an en- 
sign on the royal banners of the ancient kings of 
several lands, as Persia, Babylon, Egypt, and 
the Etruscans. It was adopted by the Romans 
as the ensign of the legion. 

P. 100. ‘“‘Havelock,’’ Sir Henry. (1795- 
1857.) A British general who spent many years 
in service in India. During the great Sepoy 
mutiny, after having driven Nana Sahib, the 
chief of the mutineers, out of Cawnpore he 
marched to the relief of Lucknow where a 
small garrison was besieged by a large force. 
Awaiting the arrival of General Outram they to- 
gether saved the garrison. (See Robert T, 
Lowell’s poem ‘ The Relief of Lucknow,” also 
“The Defence of Lucknow,’’ by Tennyson, 
and ‘‘ The Pipes at Lucknow,”’ by Whittier. 

P. 106. ‘‘DeQuincey,’’ Thomas. (1786-1859.) 
An English author, sometimes distinguished by 
the name of ‘‘the English Opium-Eater,” on 
account of his indulgence in the use of that 
drug. He was a voluminous writer, a full edi- 
tion of his works contains eighteen or twenty 
volumes, comprising criticisms, biographies, 
sketches, and essays. Perhaps his best known 
work is ‘“‘Confessions of an English Opium- 
Eater.” 

“* Pro-tag’o-nist.”’ 
part in a drama. 


One who takes the leading 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C. L. S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


VINCENT AND JOY’S “‘OUTLINE HISTORY OF 
ROME.” 

1. Q. A knowledge of what three persons is 
necessary to an understanding of the closing 
years of the republic? A. Crassus, Pompey, 
and Ceesar. 

2. Q. For what was Crassus noted? A. For 
conspicuous business talent and great political 
ambition. 

3. Q. What had won great renown for Pom- 
pey? A. His soldierly qualities. 

4. Q. How is Cesar described? 
only great man in Rome. 

5. Q. What political partnership was formed 
by these three magnates? A. The First 
Triumvirate. 


A. As the 


6. Q. Upon what were Crassus and Pompey 
dependent for prominence? A. Circumstances. 

7. Q. What was true of Cesar in thisie- 
spect? A. He formed and executed the purpose 
which led to his aggrandizement. 

8. Q. What was this purpose? 
strife by crushing both parties. 

9. Q. How alone could this plan be carried 
out? A. By securing an army more loyal to 
himself than to the state. 

10. Q. How did he obtain such an army? 
A. Hetrained it while he was governor of 
Gaul. 

11. Q. What destroyed the First Triumvirate? 
A. The death of Crassus. 

12. Q. In the breach which occurred be- 


A. Toend 
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tween Ceesar and the Senate, which side did 
pompey take? A. That of the Senate. 

13. Q. On what condition only did the Sen- 
ate declare that Caesar might become a candi- 
date for the consulship? A. That he should re- 
sign his command in Gaul. 

14. Q. Upon what grounds did he offer to ac- 
cept this proposition? A. That Pompey should 
lay down his power at the same time, which the 
latter refused to do. 

15 Q. What did the struggle then become? 
A. Aduel for supremacy between Czesar and 
Pompey. 

16. Q. What army was placed under Pom- 
py’scommand? A. The army of Italy. 

17. Q. What did Cesar do immediately upon 
learning that the Senate had declared war 
against him? A. He led his army across the 
Rubicon. 

18. Q. What policy was pursued by Pompey? 
A. He was too cautious to oppose Czesar with a 
small army and awaited recruits at Capua. 

19. Q. What was Pompey’s first act in the 
contest? A. Hecrossed to Greece with his 
army and abandoned Italy without a blow. 

20. Q. How did Cesar, after entering Rome 
unopposed, treat the aristocrats? A. With the 
greatest leniency ; all lifeg@nd public property 
were spared. 

21.Q. What rival powers now sought to con- 
duct the government? A. The consul Cesar 
and the people, at Rome; Pompey and the Sen- 
ate, in Greece. 

22. Q. By what act did Czesar forestall Pom- 
pey’sreturn to Rome? A. He and Mark An- 
tony led armies over the sea against him. 

23. Q. What great battle decided the issue? 
A, Pharsalia, in which the Pompeians were ut- 
terly routed. 

24. Q. What was Pompey’s fate? A. After 
fleeing to Egypt he was murdered by its king. 

25. Q. By what means did Cesar strengthen 
hispower before returning to Rome? A. He 
subdued his enemies in the provinces. 

26. Q. Whom did he establish as ruler in 
Egypt? A. Cleopatra. 

27.Q. Howdid he celebrate his return to 
Rome? A. By four magnificent triumphs. 

28.Q. What position did he then occupy? 
A. As dictator he held supreme authority in the 
amy, the legislature, and the church. 

29. Q. Mention two important points in Ce- 
sar’s great scheme of reform? A. Roman law 
was reduced to systematic form, and the Julian 
calendar was adopted. 

30 Q. What was Ceesar’s last great battle ? 
A. Munda in Spain. 

31.Q. What force was secretly working 
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against Cesar? A. The “aristocrats whom he 
had not only pardoned, but had made senators 
and governors. 

32. Q. Who were among the chief leaders in 
the conspiracy? A. Brutus and Cassius. 

33. Q. What feature of Czsar's dictatorship 
was used to rouse prejudice against him? A. Its 
royal character, as shown in his purple robe, 
golden chair, and the naming of his successor. 

34. Q. On Ceesar’s part what act seemed to 
refute these arguments? A. The fact that he 
put by the offered crown. 

35. Q. In what did the conspiracy culmi- 
nate? A. Inthe assassination of Caesar, March 
15, 44 B. C. 

36. Q. Howdid his death affect the popu- 
lace? A. They were moved to such fury that 
the conspirators were obliged to flee 

37- Q. Who determined to succeed to Ca- 
sar’s power? A. Mark Antony. 

38. Q. Who penetrated Antony’s purpose and 
thundered Philippics against him? A. Cicero. 

39. Q. What action was taken against Antony 
by the Senate? A. He was declared an outlaw 
and Octavius was sent against him with an 
army. 

40. Q. Who was Octavius? A. The nephew, 
adopted son, and ‘successor’ of Ceesar. 

41. Q. Who composed the Second Trium- 
virate? A. Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus. 

42. Q. How did this differ from the First Tri- 
umvirate? A. There was to be no division of 
power, but equal consular authority for five 
years. 

43. Q. What action was taken against their 
personal and political enemies? A. They were 
proscribed and hundreds of honorable citizens 
were among the victims. 

44. Q. Against whom did the triumvirs soon 
make war? A. Brutus and Cassius. 

45. Q. What was the result of the battles at 
Philippi? A. The triumvirs conquered and the 
republic of Rome was at an end. 

46. Q. How did the triumvirs then divide the 
Roman world? A. Lepidus took the province 
of Africa, Octavius the West with Italy, Antony 
the East with Cleopatra. 

47. Q. Who was the first one thrust out of 
the Triumvirate? A. Lepidus. 

48. Q. What aroused the suspicion of Rome 
against Antony? A. The report that Cleopatra 
was persuading him to remove the capital of the 
Roman world to Alexandria. 

49. Q. What was the result of the war which 
followed? A. Antony’s forces were conquered, 
and he and Cleopatra took their own lives. 

50. Q. Howlong had the Roman republic 
existed? A. A little less than five centuries. 
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WILKINSON’s ‘“ PREPARATORY AND COLLEGE 
LATIN COURSES IN ENGLISH.” 

1. Q. Over what time did the classic period 
of Latin literature extend? A. From about 80 
B. C. to 108 A. D. 

2. Q. What author begins and what one ends 
this period? A. Cicero, Tacitus. 

3. Q. Who may be regarded as the beginner 
of Latin literature? A. Livius Andronicus, who 
was taken prisoner at Tarentum and made a 
slave. 

4. Q. What historical significance is attached 
to this fact? A. Roman literature was begun by 
a Greek. 

5. Q. What other contributors to Latin litera- 
ture are little more than mere names at the pres- 
ent? A. Nevius and Ennius. 

6. Q. In what kind of verse did the Romans 
distance all competitors? A. Satire. 

7. Q. What is a curious fact in the develop- 
ment of all literary history? A. That verse 
should precede prose. 

8. Q. Who are noted as Roman orators? A. 
Cicero, the Gracchi, Crassus, Cesar, and Mark 
Antony. 

9. Q. Who were the chief historians? A. 
Cesar, Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus. 

10. Q. Who were the leading poets? A. Ovid, 
Virgil, and Horace, 

11. Q. What works did Sallust write? A. The 
“Conspiracy of Cataline,” ‘The Jugurthine 
War,”’ and a “‘ History of Rome.” 

12. Q. What political positions had Sallust 
held? A. He had been a Roman senator, and 
governor of Nunidia. 

13. Q. What purpose did the beautiful grounds 
laid out by him about his residence, afterward 
serve? A. They becamea favorite resort of the 
emperors, and still bear the name of the Gardens 
of Sallust. 

14. Q. With what style of historians must 
Sallust be classed? A. With the romantic and 
rhetorical. 

15. Q. In what fashion does he largely pre- 
sent the characters in his historical works? 
A He reproduces their words as if he had been 
a reporter present at their utterance. 

16 Q. According to Sallust, who aroused the 
Roman people to withstand the corruption of the 
senate by Jugurtha’s gold? A. Caius Mem- 
mius. 

17 Q. Whattwocharacters, figuring conspicu- 
ously in the Jugurthine War, are painted into his 
canvas with graphic and vigorous strokes? 
A. Marius and Sulla. 

18. Q. With what does Sallust’s history stop? 
A. With the capture of Jugurtha. 

19. Q. Is it probable that he gives a fair pres, 
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entation of Jugurtha? A. No, as a foeman he 
paints him black. 

20. Q. What is true of all history outside of 
the Bible? A. That it is only a version of his- 
tory. 

21. Q. What wes Ovid’s chief work? 4, 
His ‘‘ Metamorphoses.”’ 

22. Q. In what way has this poem been of 
service to subsequent writers? A. It has been 
a treasury of material. 

23. Q. What did the author himself think of 
this work? A. That through all ages it would 
give him fame. 

24. Q. What is the first specimen of Ovid's 
work présented? A. The story of Phaeton. 

25. Q. What was the request preferred by 
Phaeton in response to his father’s free offer? 
A. ‘To guide the sun's bright chariot for a 
day.” 

26. Q. Mention two facts which Ovid attrib- 
utes to the misadventure of Phaeton? A. The 
complexion of the Moors and the sandy waste 
of the Libyan desert. 

27. Q. In what has this legend of Phaeton 
been thought by many to have had its origin? 
A. In some meteorological fact. 

28. Q. What transformation is described in 
the next selection? A. That of Daphne intoa 
laurel. 

29. Q. What English poet drew a magnificent 
comparison between desolated Rome and Niobe 
as presented by Ovid? A. Byron. 

30. Q. Where did Ovid obtain the subject 
matterof his poems? A. From Greek mythol- 
ogy. 

31. Q. What, in the author’s thought, did 
Shakespere mean when he called Cesar ‘‘the 
foremost man of all the world’’? A. That he 
was foremost in position and power; not in per- 
sonal greatness. 

32. Q. From what work of Ccesar’s are the 
selections presented to the reader taken? A. 
From his ‘‘ Commentaries.’’ 

33. Q. Whatis a remarkable characteristic 
of this work? A. The impersonal form in which 
the writer is made to appear. 

34. Q. What fact shows how illustrious was 
the name which Czsar made for himself? A. 
It was adopted by his successors and transferred 
to the rulers of Germany and Russia, called 
kaiser and czar. 

35. Q. How important were the occurrences 
related in Casar’s ‘Commentaries’? A. They 
affected the destiny of the civilized world. 

36. Q. How many books are comprised in the 
‘‘Commentaries’’? A. Eight, each one cover 
ing a military year. 

37. Q. What was the first object of the first 
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Gallic campaign? A. To prevent the national 
migration proposed by the Helvetian Orgetorix. 

38 Q. To what other war did Cesar put an 
end in this first year? A. That against the Ger- 
mans led by Ariovistus. 

39. Q. Against what people did Casar make 
one of the severest struggles in the whole course 
of his Gallic experience? A. The Nervii. 

go. Q. During these campaigns where did 
Cesar spend his winters? A. At Luca, Italy, 
where he watched and studied Roman politics. 

41. Q. In Cesar’s text by what name does 
he dignify the mendicants sent to the Veneti and 
other sea-coast tribes to demand provisions? 
A. Ambassadors, and he enlarges on the sacred- 
ness of their persons. 

42. Q. What three things are of commanding 
interest in Caesar's account of his fourth cam- 
paign? A. His own perfidy toward the Ger- 
mans ; his famous feat in bridging the Rhine ; 
and his invasion of Great Britain. 

43. Q. According to Plutarch, who denounced 
this perfidy in the Roman Senate? A. Cato. 
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44. Q. To what does the same writer attrib- 
ute Czsar’s motive in building the bridge over 
the Rhine? A. ‘‘ Avidity of fame.’’ 

45.Q. Of what rare style of Czesar’s writing 
is a specimen furnished in his description of the 
British invasion? A. The oratio recta, or di- 
rect discourse. 

46. Q. Asa narrator what difficulty did Cx- 
sar experience in the account of his excursion 
to Great Britain? A. Tomake of it anything be- 
yond the story of a fairly successful escape. 

47. Q. What sharp contrast is presented in 
the fifth book? A. It is mainly a record of dis- 
asters to Czesar’s arms. 

48. Q. Whatis noticeable regarding the close 
of the fifth book? A. There is no mention ofa 
thanksgiving decreed at Rome for Czesar’s suc- 
cesses and no mention of his own good fortune. 

49. Q. What crafty Gallic chieftain was Ce- 
sar unable to capture? A. Ambiorix. 

50. Q. What did De Quincey call the Roman 
empire founded by Ceesar? A. A Magnificent- 
ly masked essential barbarism. 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


THE WORLD OF TO-DAY—THE ELEVENTH 
CENSUS. 

1. How many years since the first Constitu- 
tional enumeration in the United States took 
place? 

2, What is the Constitutional provision for the 
taking of a census? 

3. What questions were asked in the schedule 
used in the first census? 

4. To what has the number of questions been 
increased for ascertaining statistics for the 
eleventh census? 

5. When was the law approved which provides 
forthe manner of taking the eleventh census ? 

6. When are field operations for the eleventh 
census to begin ? 

7. Who appoints the superintendent of the 
census ? 

8. With what assistants is the superintendent 
provided ? 

9. Who constitute the field-marshals of the 
force? 

10. Into how many great districts is the whole 
country divided and how are these subdivided? 

Il. How many enumerators will it be neces- 
sary to appoint ? 

12, In the appointment of enumerators, to 
pl it provided by law that preference be 
Sven? 


13. What is the compensation per capita to 
the enumerator ? 

14. According to the plan now adopte.’, in how 
long a time can the census of the whole country 
be taken ? 

15. What delays the publication of census 
returns? 


ROMAN LITERATURE. 


I. Upon whom did the Romans look as the 
father of their poetry ? 

2. Who was the earliest of the Roman prose 
annalists ? 

3. Among the comic poets of Rome who was 
the greatest ? 

4. What comedy of Shakspere’s is an imita- 
tion of Plautus’ Menechmi ? 

5. What familiar quotation from the first act of 
Terence’s ‘‘Self-Tormentor’’ was always received 
by Roman audiences with tumultuous applause ? 

6. What was the largest and most important 
of Ovid’s works? 

7. In whose works does the Latin language 
appear in its greatest perfection ? 

8. Who was styled the most learned of the 
Romans, and upon what was his great reputa- 
tion as an author founded ? 

g. Of what do Cesar’s historical writings 
consist ? 
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10. Who was the first Roman to cultivate 
lyric poetry with success? 

11. Who wrote the poem of which Macaulay 
says: “‘ The finest poem in the Latin language— 
indeed the finest didactic poem in any language 
—was written in defense of the silliest and 
meanest of all systems of natural and moral 
philosophy ”’? 

12. Who was the first Roman to write history 
as distinguished from mere annals? 

13 What modest title was given by Livy to 
his great history of Rome? 

14. Who ranks next to Virgil as the most il- 
lustrious poet of ancient Rome? 

15. What poems of Virgil are extant? 


PRONUNCIATION TESTS.—IV. 

1. The pedantically inclined pedagogue pro- 
nounced the most preposterous polysyllabic 
words. 

2. Innumerable mythological legends were 
abominably and inaccurately related. 

3. Which would you prefer to have, menin- 
gitis, bronchitis, or laryngitis? 

4. Such dishonorableness is entirely unjusti- 
fiable. 

5. The ophthalmologist discusses the science 
of ophthalmology continually. 

6. A binnatifid leaf is a pinnatifid leaf having 
its segments pinnatifid. 

7. His de orous discourse was irretrievably 
marred |! y his execrable pronunciation. 

8. The brigand broke the bric-a-brac and ca- 
priciously drank the bromide. 

g. His maladroitness and her querulousness 
were the causes of the quarrel. 

10. The lugubrious expression of the acade- 
mician was immeasurably laughable. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY.—IV. GLACIERS. 

1. What two important geological tasks are 
performed by glaciers? 

2. How can pebbles formed by freely running 
water or on a sea-shore be distinguished from 
glaciated pebbles ? 

3. What is the difference between a rain-cut 
surface and that left by a glacial sheet? 

4. Of what is till, or bowlder clay, formed? 

5. What is probably the number of square 
miles in North America covered to an average 
depth of fifty feet with glacial débris ? 

6. What marks the greatest limit of extension 
which a glacier has at any time attained? 

7. How can the depth attained by ice in a 
glacial period be ascertained ? 

8. How is the scarcity of living glaciers on 
the high mountains of the Rockies accounted for ? 

g. Where is the Muir Glacier ? 
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10. Of what does the summit of Mt. Kittatinny 
consist and what problem does it present for so- 
lution ? 

11. From where must the Burlington (Vt.) red 
sandstones have been carried? 

12. From where was the bowlder transported 
that is known as Plymouth Rock? 

13. How far south of the parent ledge of Lake 
Superior have bowlders of jasper conglomerate 
been found ? 

14. Where are the nearest ledges from which 
the bowlders of porphyritic gneiss at Andover, 
Mass., could have come ? 

15. What is probably the largest bowlder in 
New England and what is its estimated weight? 


QUESTIONS ON CZESAR. 

1. How did Czesar pass the thirty-eight days 
of captivity among the pirates while the $30,000 
ransom was being raised ? 

2. Of what people did Cesar say, ‘‘I had rather 
be the first man among these fellows than the 
second man at Rome’’ ? 

3. What thought caused Cesar to burst inte 
tears one day while reading the life of Alexander 
the Great? 

4. How many towns did Cesar take during his 
conquests in Gaul? 

5. How many men did he kill, and how many 
take captive during the same conquests ? 

6. By whom is Cesar credited with having 
invented cipher dispatches ? 

7. Who was Cesarion ; and what became of 
him? 

8. Of what great battle did Czesar say, he 
had often fought for victory but never before for 
life ? 

9 In what solitary instance was anything 
great in warfare accomplished for Cesar when 
he was not present himself? 

10. What was the capital of the province 
known in Czsar’s time as the province of Africa? 

11. What rendered this capital of the province 
of Africa renowned for all future time ? 

12. What officer in Caesar’s army at Dyrrach- 
ium is said by some writers to have had 230, by 
others 120, holes made through his shield by the 
arrows of the enemy? 

13. What apparition (described by De Quincey) 
is said to have led the way for Cesar over the 
Rubicon ? 

14. According to Gibbon, what offered an in- 
ducement to Czesar to invade Britain? 

15. What did Czesar do with the 2,822 massy 
gold crowns presented to him at his triumph by 
his allies? (See Gibbon.) 

16. To what does Shakspere make Cvesar com 
pare himself as to constancy ? 
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17. In what callings besides those of warrior, 
statesman, and ruler was Czesar conspicuous? 

18. What Roman wrote to Cassius, ‘‘ Would 
that thou hadst invited me to that banquet on 
the Ides of March! there would have been no 
leavings from the feast!’ ? 

19. How many Roman emperors assumed the 
name of Ceesar? 

20. In his power to move the world in a polit- 
ical sense, who alone forms a fair antagonist to 


Cesar? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
FOR DECEMBER. 
PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS. 

1. Nineteen. 2. The president of the United 
States. 3. They are not independent governments. 
4. The formation of a customs union ; regular and 
frequent communication ; uniform system of cus- 
toms regulations; uniformity of weights and 
measures ; laws to protect patent rights, copy- 
rights, and trademarks ; the extradition of crimi- 
nals; a common silver coin. 5. Agreement 
upon a definite plan of arbitration. 6. About 
$450,000,000. 7. Only 11 percent. 8. As 18 to7. 
g. Across the ocean. 10. By weight. 11. No. 
12. The piracy of trademarks. 13. In England 
by the English Merchandise act. 14. A com- 
mon silver coin. 15. United States ; Central and 
South America ; many of the countries of Europe. 


THE ROMANS AS COLONIZERS. 

1. The Colonists were chosen from the im- 
poverished classes and sent in great numbers, 
sometimes as many as 20,000 at once. 2. They 
were not furnished with the capital necessary 
for successfully cultivating the soil, and new 
conditions similar to those left at home were 
created. 3. To hold the territory gained in war 
and keep it insubjection. 4. By a form of govern- 
ment modeled after that of Rome. 5. Seneca. 
6. Flaminian and Ajmilian. 7. C. Gracchus. 
8. Carthage and Aque Sextiz in 122, and Narbo 
in118 B.C. 9. Africa Propria. 10. Pontia (now 
Ponza) a rocky island off the coast of Latium ; 
Alba Fucentia. 11. Setia. 12. Sutrium, which 
had surrendered to the Etruscans, was retaken 
by Camillus in the same day. 13. Venusia, in 
Apulia. 14. Maleventum, on account of its bad 
air. 15. Claudius, at Colonia Agrippina, now 
Cologne. 
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UNDER-GROUND WATER. 

I. It sinks into the ground. 2. It is not 
certainly known. Probably the depth varies ac- 
cording to the varying nature ofthe rocky crust. 
It may possibly reach as far as the interior of the 
planet, as capillary water has the capacity of 
penetrating rocks even against a high counter 
pressure of vapor. 3. Its increase of tempera- 
ture. 4 By its capacity for taking substances 
into solution. 5. About one-tenth. 6. The 
chemical action of under-ground water. 7. The 
mechanical action of under-ground water. 8. The 
various sandstones hold from 2 to 3 up-to 10 and 
20 volumes of water for 100 of rock; the pure 
limestones not more than 1 or2; the dolomites 
from 5 to 10. 9g. Besides atmospheric air and 
its gases, carbonate and sulphate of lime, com- 
mon salt, with chiorides of calcium and magne- 
sium, and sometimes organic matter. 10. From 
the Chalybes, an ancient people of Asia Minor, 
famous as workers in iron and steel. 11. They 
give an idea of the powerful agencies at work 
deep in the earth’s crust. 12. That water really 
circulates under-ground, not merely passing 
through pores of the rock, but in crevices and 
tunnels which it has opened for itself along natu- 
ral joints and fissures. 13. From Artois, a 
province of France, believed to be the first place 
in Europe where these wells were used. 
14. Those containing 5 or 6 grains of carbonate of 
lime to the gallon, which prevent the water from 
dissolving the astringent matter contained in the 
tea without interfering with the extraction of the 
desirable constituents. 15. Where the earth’s 
strata are most disturbed, broken, and creviced. 


BRUTUS. 

I. From its kings. 2. When Cesar began to 
usurp kingly authority. 3. He had been put to 
death. 4. Cassius had married Juvia, the 
sister of Brutus. 5. Claudia, the daughter of 
Appius Claudius of Cilicia. 6. By loaning 
money at usury while he lived in Cilicia. 
7. Cousin ; Brutus’ mother Servilia was sister to 
Cato, Portia’s father. 8. Plato. 9. Cicero. 10. The 
battle of Pharsalia. 11. He made him governor 
of Cisalpine Gaul, and praetor. 12. Thatonly in 
this way could the Roman republic be saved. 
13. To ‘‘pity to the general wrong of Rome.’ 
14. He feared what Caesar might become if he 
should be crowned. 15. Plutarch’s. 
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CLass FLOWER—THE TUBEROSE. 


THE PRESIDENT S TALK.—How comes it that 
all Pierians are interested in each other? Why 
do we have a feeling for our own classmates 
which we do not have for others? Why is it 
that always and everywhere one Pierian is glad 
to meet another? Is it not because we have so 
many common interests? 

1. For more than three years we have been 
reading the same course. All this time we have 
been more or less conscious that our minds have 
been touching at the same points. We have 
been feeding on the same diet, and developing 
in the same lines) We have acquired a stock of 
information common to us all. 

2. Weare all conscious of higher aspirations. 
In our readings we have been stimulated to de- 
sire something more than that which is found 
in the common humdrum of life. We have de- 
termined to make ourselves intelligent and use- 
ful citizens, to make the most of ourselves that 
is possible. None of us are going to be satisfied 
at the end of this year’s work, to give up sys- 
tematic reading; we have aspirations for a 
further and a constant development. 

3. We are classmates! While others are do- 
ing the same reading, we began together, we 
have continued together, we will graduate to- 
gether. ‘ 

4. We belong to an organized class, having a 
class name, aclass motto, a class flower, and 
class officers. Some of us have never been at 


Chautauqua, and yet we are just as truly mem-. 


bers of the class and have our part in all these 
as if we had attended every year. And the mo. 
ment we set our feet on Chautauqua’s soil each 
of us has as much right to vote and in every 
way to share in determining the class policy as 
any others, It is our class. In the truest and best 
sense of the terms do we not have a community 
of interests? I love to think of my classmates 
along the lines indicated above. In almost every 
state in the Union, and in foreign countries as 
well, there are those in whom I have an interest 
and who have an interest in me. It broadens 
one’s sympathies to feel that the thousands of 
individuals who make up our class are connect- 
ed by so many common ties, and are so truly 
interested in each other. 


A MEMBER of ’89, who if unable to finish his 
readings this year will drop into ’go, has con- 
tinued his work under many disadvantages ; he 
writes: ‘‘I entered on my studies with energy 
and proceeded with growing interest during the 
winter, but when spring came I had to lay aside 
my books, or at least thought I had to, as ranch 
life in California means from 4 a. m. to 8 p. m. 
for two-thirds of the year. While it vexes me 
to think that I have shown so little energy, for 
Iam sure that is the prime cause of failure, I 
am glad to say that I have been greatly bene- 
fited by this course. It has created a taste for 
the right sort of books and a determination to 
do what I can in the lize of self-culture.”’ 


A CIRCULAR letter concerning the Class 
Building at Chautauqua, recently sent to the 
members of ’90, has met with many generous 
responses, contributions from ten cents upward 
being received daily by the class secretary. This 
evidence of class spirit is very encouraging and 
we hope that no’go will fail to do his or her 
part, be it ever so little, in providing for our class 
home. ‘He gives twice who gives quickly.” 
Let those who want their subscriptions to go as 
far as possible heed this old adage. 


‘ AGE is opportunity no less than youth, tho’ 
in a different dress,” and so we welcome this 
report from an Iowa classmate sent to our Chan- 
cellor: ‘‘ Though I am past eighty years of age, 
I feel it an inspiration and a help to read the 


Chautauqua course. I have been engaged for 
fifty-four years in the ministry and had not in 
early life the advantages of to-day.” 
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From several different points members of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle an- 
nounced last year that they had begun a gradu- 
ation saving fund; the aim being to lay aside 
enough money to go to Chautauqua on their 
Recognition Day. Here is a good suggestion for 
‘g's, Very many by the forethought and self- 
denial of a few months can save money for the 
expense who otherwise would be entirely unable 
to accomplish it. 

CLASS OF 1891.—‘* THE OLYMPIANS.” 

“So run that ye may obtain.” 
OFFICERS. 
Presideni—The Rev. J. M. Durrell, D. D., Lawrence, 


Mass. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, 
Mass.; Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap, Jackson, Mich. ;the Rev. 
J. A. Smith, Johnsonburgh, N. Y.; W. H. Wescott, Holley, 
N. Y.; the Rev. J. S. Ostrander, D.D., 314 President Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Hawley, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Secretary—Mrs. Hattie E. Buell, 2604 Main Street, Buf- 


falo, N. Y. 
Assistant Secretary—Mrs. Harriet A. H. Wilkie, Onon- 
déga Valley, N. Y. 
Treasurer—Prof. Fred. Starr, New Haven, Conn. 
Class Trustee—The Rev. J. S. Ostrander. 
CLass FLOWERS—THE LAUREL AND WHITE ROSE. 


THE little Roman calendar which is sent this 
year to every enrolled member of the C. L. S.C. 
has been specially designed for the circle by the 
famous art publishers, L. Prang & Co., of Bos- 
ton. The calendar represents a miniature sketch 
of the Arch of Titus, adapted somewhat to 
the needs of the C. L. S. C., but the color- 
ing and general appearance of the arch are true 
to the original, having been taken from sketches 
made by Prang & Co.’s artist while in Rome 
some years ago. The calendar, with its Latin 
motto, Magna Magnis Fara, is a beautitul 
and suggestive reminder of the motive which 
underlies all Chautauqua work. 

THE PRESIDENT's CHAT.—Ruskin said, ‘‘ Tell 
me what you like and I will tell you what you 
are.” Our likes depend upon our taste; our 
taste, in adult life, is largely what we make it. 
With this view, an important question faces us: 
How can we form such taste as will make us like 
those things that would indicate breadth, refine- 
ment, and culture? For our early taste we are 
not always responsible ; the environment placed 
about us by others molds our ideas, and when 
we come to think and act for ourselves, some of 
us find we have to struggle against ideas and 
traits of character that we do not admire, and of 
which we would gladly rid ourselves. It is easy 
to vitiate the taste; bad literature and worse art 
are at hand in abundance to accomplish this ; 
and, once started in a wrong development, it is 
*asy to go on to completion. But to acquire a 


correct taste that wili admire and enjoy the best 
things necessitates strict discipline and unre- 
mitting toil. The opportunity to do this is one 
of the principal advantages of the C. L. S. C. 
course. Many wisely undertake the reading 
because they see themselves to be different from 
others whom they admire. Very likely they 
find drudgery in the beginning of the work; the 
books do not particularly interest them and in 
reading an article in THE CHAUTAUQUAN there 
is a tendency to turn the leaf to see how near 
the end is. To such, let me say, there is but one 
safe course to pursue—keep at it till by com- 
pelling yourself to read and comprehend, you 
retain it in your mind; not only that, but acquire 
the habit of retaining the thoughts of others. 
Gradually your interest will increase and your 
taste will begin to require such food for thought; 
you will see new ideals coming into your own 
mind and find yourself striving for higher men- 
tal attainments. Readers of ’91, we have com- 
pleted two years of our course and are well 
advanced in the third. What think you of the 
way we have already traveled, and what is the 
outlook for the future? Have you discovered 
any change in yourself? Are these things that 
others find instructive and profitable, any more 
interesting to you than they were two years 
ago? Do you find your likes and dislikes have 
changed? If so, you are in the way to accom- 


plish your desire to be more intelligent and 
thoughtful and noble. 


CLASS OF 1892.—‘‘' THE COLUMBIA.” 
‘* Seek and ye shall obtain.”’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—Col. Logan H. Roots, Little Rock, Ark. 

First Vice-President—Prof. Lewis Stuart, Mich. 

Second Vice-President—F. W. Gunsaulus, IIl, 

District Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Frank Beard, N. Y.; Dr. 
P. S. Henson, Ill.; Charles P. Williamson, Ky.; the Rev. 
J. C. Hurlbut, N. J.; Mr. J. T. Barnes, N. J.; Mr. E. P. 
Brook, N. Y.; Issa Tanimura, Japan; Mr. J. S. Davis, Al- 
bany, Ga. 

Secretary—Miss Jane P. Allen, University of North Da- 
kota, Dak. 

Treasurer and Member of Building Committee—Lewis E. 
Snow, Mo. 

Class Trustee—Mr. J. P. Barnes, Rahway, N. J. 


CLASS FLOWER—CARNATION. 


WE welcome with pleasure the following com- 
munication from two classmates in India: ‘‘We 
are sorry not to be able to send in our answers 
to questions on time, but we joined in January, 
received our books in May, and THE CHAUTAU- 
QUANS in August. We hope to be on time next 
year as we have secured our bcoks already. 
We are enjoying the C. L. S.C. course very 
much. It is just what we busy missionaries 
need, We haveso much Hindustanee work that 
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we are liable to grow very rusty as to our En- 
glish studies and reading. We hope to be at 
Chautauqua in ’92 after ten years of service 
here.”’ 


AT the Ground-Breaking last summer at Chau- 
tauqua, it was reported that the Class of ’92 had 
raised its quota of $1,500 for the Union Class 
Building. Unfortunately this report is incorrect. 
Mr. Lewis E. Snow, treasurer of the Building 
Committee, makes the following statement in 
regard to the class funds : 

To pay our pro-rata proportion of the cost 
of the Union Class Building, and to comfortably 
and attractively furnish our headquarters, we 
will need about $1,500. One hundred and 
thirty-eight subscriptions have been paid in 
by members, aggregating $252.86. It will be 
seen that, while we are well started on the 
way, we are yet a long way from the goal. 
To each member of the class, who has not yet 
made a contribution in this behalf, we make our 
appeal, in full confidence that it will be heard 
and recognized. To have this building will 
greatly help our class. It will also materially 
advance the interests of the C.L.S.C. Will 
you very kindly send, at once, your contribu- 
tion, large or small. Do not hesitate because 
you can give but a very little. very little 
helps. 

Send to Lewis E. Snow, treasurer, No. 415 
Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CLASS OF 1893.—‘‘ THE ATHENIANS.” 
‘* Study to be what you wish to seem.”’ 
OFFICERS 


President—The Rev. R. C. Dodds, 33 Oak St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. S. M. I. Henry, Evanston, II1.; 
Miss Kate McGillivray, Port Colborne, Province Ontario, 
Canada ; The Rev. D. T. C. Timmons, Tyler, Texas. 

Secretary—Mrs. L. ,.. Rankin, Room 3, Wesley Block, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Treasurer—Miss Julia J. Ketcham, Plainfield, N. J. 

Building Committee—Mr. Dodds ; Mr. Rankin. 

Assembly Treasurer and Trustee for the Union Class 
Building—Mr. George E. Vincent. 

EMBLEM—THE ACORN. 


THE White Seal Memoranda, for any year, 
may be filled out either before or after gradua- 
tion. Some of the especially busy °93’s, who 
find it impossible to do this work now, will be 
glad to know that these seal papers may be 
made out at some future time if desired. 


At the Chautauqua Office in Plainfield a 
small loan library, containing about half adozen 
sets of C. L. S. C. books, for some years has 
been placed at the disposal of members who 
feel unable to purchase all of the required books, 


THE C. L. S. 


C. CLASSES. 


Ten per cent of the value of each book and the 
postage is all that is required from persons using 
this library, so that the saving is considerable in 
the case of members who have to count the cost 
very closely. THE CHAUTAUQUAN is not ip- 
cluded in the library. Persons wishing to join 
the C. L. S. C., but at present deterred from so 
doing by the expense of the course, may possi- 
bly find in this loan library a way out of the 
difficulty. As the library is limited in size, of 
course there must be also a limit to the number 
who can be accommodated with books. 


Two hundred seventeen members for ’93 
have been reported recently by the Pacific 
Coast Secretary. This is a gain of more thay 
fifty over last year’s class at the same time. Let 
all who propose to join ’93 send in their names 
early that our class may start with the inspira. 
tion which comes from a good record the 
first year. 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 

THE recording secretary of the Class of '89 
has changed both name and address. Letters 
should be addressed to Mrs. E. N. Davison, 
Harbor, Ohio. 


THE enthusiasm with which veteran C. L. S.C. 
graduates have rallied around the new English 
Course is conclusive evidence that the C. L. S.C. 
fire glows ‘‘eternal in the human breast.’’ So 
many hearty commendations of the plan have 
been received that we cannot give space to all, 
but one or two must be noticed here. A Pioneer 
in Illinois, who sends her fee for this new course 
of reading, writes, ‘‘I am now eighty years 
old, confined to my chair, besides being very 
helpless otherwise, nevertheless I am determined 
to keep up my effort to progress.”’ 


A MEMBER of ’85, from Missouri, writes of the 
new course: ‘I cannot tell at present whether 
I can take the special examination papers or 
not, but feel like rising up and calling whoever 
originated this course, ‘blessed !’ Could it have 
been other than our Chancellor ?”’ 


From an '87, Washington, D.C: ‘I am very 
anxious to begin the work. I was just trying to 
fix my mind on some one topic of study for this 
winter when the announcement you sent, reached 
me and I am very glad to avail myself of it. 
There will probably be a circle formed in the 
city soon.’’ 


WHILE the necessity for advanced work is 
constantly being brought to the attention of 
Cc. L. S. C. graduates, the benefits of review 
work and the advantages which undergraduates 
may receive from contact with these fellow Chau- 
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tauquans are by no means to be depreciated. 
The experience of an ’86 well illustrates this 
point. “This is my eighth year in the work 
and the pleasure is ever new. Since ’86 I have 
been unable to extend my reading beyond the 
regular course, feeling it necessary to continue 
with the circle that I might help others who I 
feared would fall out by the way. The sacrifice 
that it has been to me I trust has benefited my 
fellow-students. The outlook this year is promis- 
ing as we have a large circle.” 


A MEMBER of ’89 over fifty years of age writes, 
“T have completed the reading and the filling of 
memoranda, which I can do better next time I 
think. When I began, I did not think I cared to 
graduate, but I read to improve myselfas I do not 
wish to have the young people get too far ahead 
of me. I have enjoyed it very much and now 
we have a circle and I am to read over again and 
hope to remember more.’’ 


A GRADUATE of ’86 in Washington, who has 
worked alone for many a year, and who this 
year is taking up the new English Course of 
study, writes, ‘I am still solitary, being too far 
out of town to work up a circle, and I was told 
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that mine was the only CHAUTAUQUAN here. I 
owe it to Chautauqua’s urging me on that my 
mind is renewing its vigor.”’ 


A VERY cordial letter from an ’88 who is tak- 
ing up the new English Course, shows what 
Chautauqua is to some of the busy mothers of 
thisland. ‘‘I feel deeply grateful tothe ‘ powers 
that be’ for laying out a thorough course in En- 
glish History and Literature, as I already had 
made up my mind to take the seal course in that 
study this winter, and this plan will give mea 
chance to do a great deal more satisfactory work. 
I hope within a few weeks to send on the papers 
for last year, which are not quite done. You see 
with four little children and a large family to do 
the work for, my study has to be done when I 
can, not when I will.’’ 


AN ’87 writes of the seals just received: ‘‘ They 
mean years of happy, and I trust honest, faith- 
ful work. I am reading mostly alone with 
my two daughters as audience, hoping for re- 
cruits soon. Last year’s work supplemented by 
Professor Mahaffy’s lectures was a feast surely, 
and now comes Miss Edwards on Egypt. What 
a lovely world is open to all who will enter !’’ 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 
Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


“‘We Study the Word and the Works of God.’’ 


“‘Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.”” 


‘‘Never be Discouraged.”’ 


c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OreNING Day—October 1. 

BryaNT Day— November 3. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

Ca#saR Day—January 23. 

CoLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
Vinci Day—February 18. 

LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 

SHAKSPERE Day—April 23. 


“A CLUB cannot live more than two years 

unless it sometimes breaks bread to- 
gether.’’ This was the remark a wise professor 
let fall recently in the hearing of the Scribe. It 
isworth thinking about. If tye life of a club 
depends upon such a pleasant task as an occa- 
sional feast together, surely there ought not to 
be one in Chautauquadom to die for failure 
to fulfill that duty. The history of clubs ought 
to tell us something about this. When we 
look it over, we perhaps will be not a little 
surprised to find that eating seems to be an in- 
evitable accompaniment of all gatherings which 
aim at informal intellectual intercourse. When- 
ver we read of a brilliant salon, a club attractive 


ADDISON Day—Mgy 1. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 
INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of C. L. S. C. at Chautauqua. 
St. Pau.’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul's 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday after the 
first Tuesday. 


enough to hold men together and to induce 
them in its atmosphere to give freely of their 
best, we find a side remark about the tea-pot, or 
the dinner table, or the pipe and glass, which 
shows that they believed that the wits acted 
quicker when the palate was tickled. The 
Hotel de Rambouillet added dinner to its 
splendid conversations, and somehow we cannot 
but believe that probably Madame, brilliant as 
she was, could not have kept her coterie without 
now and then feasting them. The Mermaid 
Club with Shakspere and Beaumont and Fletcher 
and Ben Jonson in its membership had its sup- 
pers. Whenever one of our colleges or an as- 
sociation of dignified professionals or a great 
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institution wishes to draw together its finest 
talent and promote its interests, it gives a ban- 
quet. Is it simply habit? Not at all. We 
know each of us that we enjoy a feast and are 
wittier and wiser because of it. Hear Emerson: 
‘‘Toaclub met for conversation, a supper is a 
good basis, as it disarms all parties and puts 
pedantry and business to the door. All are in 
good humor and at leisure, which are the first 
conditions of discourse ; the ordinary reserves 
are thrown off, experienced men meet with the 
freedom of boys, and, sooner or later, impart all 
that is singular in their experience.’’ Pope 
talks of the ‘‘ feast of reason and flow of soul,” 
but he gives them as company a “friendly 
bowl.’’ There are, indeed, ‘‘ good and sufficient”’ 
reasons for aclub spending a little time, now 
and then, around the dining table. This does 
not mean that an elaborate and burdensome 
spread is advised. On the contrary the Scribe 
considers long menus an abomination. It is 
something to ‘‘ break the ice,” to put everybody 
at ease, which is wanted. Acup of tea anda 
wafer, an ice, a stew, will do that if served 
rightly. What the guests in Madame Mobhl’s 
salon ate, concerns us little, but the fact that 
they found something to eat a promoter of brill- 
iancy, of fluency, and of good fellowship does con- 
cern us as circles a great deal, for brilliancy, 


fluency, and good fellowship are too rare and 
desirable qualities to be lost for lack of a cup of 
coffee and a sandwich. 


LOCAL STUDIES. 

THE circles are again beginning to send in oc- 
casional notices of their local studies. Phases of 
local work which would be particularly timely 
this year are studies of community life, of co- 
operative experiments, of profit-sharing, of 
municipal control of gas, water, electric light 
works, and street car lines. Undoubtedly in 
studying Political Economy many circles have 
made investigations of local experiments on 
some of these subjects. They would be of in- 
terest to all other circles. 

THE Nebishing Circle of Richmond, IIl., has 
begun a crusade in favor of the purity of a beau- 
tiful Indian name of its vicinity. The name of 
Ne-bish-ing was given by the Indians to a stream 
in the village, but it has been corrupted to 
Nippersink. The circle has revived the original 
and adopted it for its name. We hope they will 
be able to induce their towns-people to use the 
correct form. 

IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN for October we refer- 
red to ‘‘the arch” as a form of city decoration 
almost unknown in America. The Archers of 
Tilton, N. H., send us an engraving of a Roman 


.Students in 
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arch, built of granite, which stands on a hi} 
overlooking and within a few hundred feet of 
the center of that village. It is fifty-five feet 
high and was erected at a cost of over fifty 
thousand dollars by Mr. Chas. E. Tilton as an 
ornament for his native village. We are grate- 
ful tothe Archers for acquainting us with the 
fact. 


IN our last issue note was made of the organi- 
zation in the Nebraska State Penitentiary of a 
circle of men. A recent impression of the Daily 
Nebraska State Journal contains interesting 
items of the progress of the circle: 

The class comprises twenty-five members, 
and the plan proposed for aiding the enterprise 
materialized so quickly that the books required 
were provided immediately and the circle en- 
tered upon its course of reading and study in 
October. 

Subsequently it was deemed desirable that 
those who had been instrumental in inaugurating 
the enterprise should look after it and render 
such personal aid and encouragement as might 
be practicable and not inconsistent with the reg- 
ulations and discipline of the institution. Ac- 
cordingly, with the permission and under the 
direction of the warden, arrangements were made 
to hold a Chautauqua exercise in the chapel on 
Sunday, November 17, to take the place of the 
usual religious exercise of that day. A program 
was arranged, the selection of hymns and music 
being made by the choir. -A party of about 
thirty Chautauquans, members of the different 
circles in the city, though mostly of the advance 
class of graduates, gathered in the reception room 
of the penitentiary. At the appointed hour the 
doors were opened, and the men to the number 
of nearly four hundred marched in, in about six 
divisions, each under its proper leader, the hos- 
pital division of the crippled and infirm bringing 
up the rear. 

The exercises were under the direction of Mr. 
F. W. Smith, secretary of the Society of the Hail 
in the Grove, and were opened with brief re- 
marks concerning the Chautauqua Idea, fol- 
lowed by a responsive reading from the Chau- 
tauqua Vesper Gervice by the visiting members, 
and the Lord’s Prayer, in which all were asked 
to unite. During the hour several familiar 
hymns were sung, the audience joining, and 
two solos were rendered. 

Chancellor Vincent had been advised of the 
formation of this circle, and in anticipation of 
this meeting had been invited to send a message 
to the members, which he very promptly did in 
the shape of a letter addressed to My Fellow 
the Nebraska Penitentiary. It 
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was in his own charming style, and eminent- 
ly well adapted to meet the peculiar circumstan- 
cesof the case. Every one who ever heard him 
will understand something of what he had to 
say of Look Up and Lift Up, and perhaps of 
how it was received by those to whom it was es- 
pecially addressed, and by all who listened to it. 
The letter, with a photograph of the Chancel- 
lor, was subsequently laid where they could be 
seen by the men as they should pass out, and 
many availed themselves of the opportunity to 
look at the picture and the autograph of the man 
whose words had made them feel that back of 
all was a hearty desire for the success of the 
Chautauqua movement among them, to the 
sole end and purpose of their real and lasting 
profit. 

An address by W. J. Bryan, a member of 
the Capital City C. L. S. C. of this city, and a 
reading by Mrs. J. A. Rollins, a member of the 
S. H. G., were features of the hour. The exer- 
cises closed vith singing in union a single 
verse from the hymn, ‘‘God Be With Us Till 
We Meet Again,’’ and the men marched out 

gin the same order in which they had entered. 
The twenty-five men comprising the reading 
circle were allowed to step out from the ranks 
and remain for a few moments, during which 
time something was learned from them individ- 
ually of the progress made and the interest felt 
in the readings thus far. There were many 
and earnest expressions of gratitude for the 
opportunity afforded for reading and intellectual 
improvement, unmistakable evidence that it 
was appreciated, and it was plainly evident that 
it was operating as a stimulant to hope and 
a purpose for better things. 


NOTES FROM THE UNIONS. 


THE Brooklyn Assembly is composed of thirty- 
one circles. 


A UNION has been formed at St. Johns, N. B. 
Three undergraduate circles, the Y. M.C. A., 
the Aftermath, and the Athena, and the gradu- 
ates in the city—about sixty persons in all— 
form the Union. We believe this is the first 
Union in New Brunswick, and we shall watch 
its movements with interest. 


THE Gillet Chautauqua League is a new de- 
velopment in the Chautauqua work of Atlanta, 
Ga. The League takes its name from the Rev. 
A. H, Gillet, one of the wisest and most skillful 
of Assemb'y workers, and its object is ‘the pro- 
motion of Chautauqua work in Atlanta.” ‘‘ Any 
local circle of Atlanta, may upon accepting the 
constitution become a member of the League, 
and all individual members of such circles shall 
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be members of the League. The regular 
meetings of the League shall be held on the 
fourth Friday of October, December, February, 
April, and June, on Recognition Day of the 
Peidmont Chautauqua, and an anniversary’ 
meeting on the ninth of October, the birth- 
day of Dr. A. H. Gillet; but a special meet- 
ing may be called at any time by the executive 
committee.’’ 


THE Chautauqua Union of St. Louis, Mo., 
has elected Mr. Eugene McQuillin as its presi- 
dent. Mr. McQuillin will be remembered by 
many of our readers for an article he contributed 
to the last volume of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. The 
Union began the year with a Romulus Me- 
morial meeting. We notice on the back of the 
program a ‘directory of St. Louis Chautauqua 
work,’’ which must be a great convenience. It 
gives the officers of the Union, the program 
committee, and the representatives from each 
circle, also the name, place, and time of meet- 
ing, and name and address of president for each 
circle of the city. 


THE circles of Los Angeles, Cal., hold union 
meetings once a month. 


GRADUATE WORK. 

A CIRCLE of graduates at Danvers, Massachu- 
setts, who last year tried another line of work, 
are back in the Chautauqua fold this fall. The 
new English Course was too attractive to be re- 
sisted. There are nine members in the Danvers 
Circle——Our old friend the Umpachine of 
Southfield held its fifth annual meeting in Sep- 
tember, nine of the fifteen persons who started 
four years ago finished the course in ’89 and 
they are now busy over the Garnet Seal Course. 
——tThe Adams of East Boston has decided on 
the English Course. 

The ‘‘faithful four’’ of Nichols, and. the 
Mosaics of New Haven, Conn., have begun the 
English readings. 

The Argonauts of Malone, New York, are 
making a special study of the Age of Elizabeth. 
An outline of their work from October to May has 
been printed in dainty form for their conven- 
ience. It shows a careful selection of subjects. 
One evening of each month is devoted to 
‘Topics of the Day.’’———-The Alumni of Brook- 
lyn have taken hold of the new work vigorously. 
The Assembly is doing much to encourage them. 
Atarecent meeting some sixty persons were 
present. The first part of the meeting was de- 
voted to the October review, with papers and il- 
lustrative exercises on sp&cial points. Then the 
company took part in a modification of progress- 
ive conversation. To one halfof the company 
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little programs like the following were dis- 
tributed : 


Conversazione. 
Druids, 
Miss A. . 
Saxons, 
Mr.B. 
English, 
Mrs. C. . 


To the other half, similar programs were given 
bearing the subjects, but not the names. Asthe 
names of those receiving blanks were printed 
on the first set, their partners soon found them, 
and conversation lasted until a bell rang fora 
change of partners. Now most of the members 
were strangers and the programs had been so 
arranged that each person should meet and con- 
verse with at least three new persons Light 
refreshments were served after the conversa- 
ztone. ‘This isto be the plan, we understand, 
for the alumni gatherings this year. A better 
oue could scarcely be devised. The meetings 
are held at the houses of the members. The 
hostess of the evening furnishes coffee for the 
refreshments, and the members alphabetically 
furnish the cake. The secretary writes that in 
spite of the difficulty of handling a roomful of 
strangers, the affair was a perfect success, all 
formality vanishing. 

At Lima, Ohio, the '89’s have decided on what 
is known in the ‘‘Green Book”? as the course in 
General History, and at Los Angeles, California, 
acompany of graduates are working at the 
Shakspere course and are reading in connection 
Green’s ‘‘ English History.”’ 

The following circles report the adoption of 
the new English Course: the alumni of Allen- 
town, Pa.; the circle of the Golden Gate ('87’'s) 
of Washington, D. C.; the graduates in Toledo, 
O.; Logansport, Ind.; Mendota, Ill ; Elgin, II1.; 
Dunlap, Iowa; Osceola, lowa; and St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW CIRCLES. 


MAINE.—“‘ Be yourself, and be sure yourself is 
worth the being,’’ is the motto adopted by Violet 


Crown Circle of Saccarappa. The seventeen 
members are all ’93’s and candidates for the 
white seal. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—A Massachusetts graduate 
removing to Newton has formed there a circle 


among the young people, and induced two for-, 
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mer studentsto resume work. The circle prom- 
ises to number avout fifteen. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Athol Centre has a second 
circle, the ’93’s having formed one of four mem. 
bers.——Nine students have organized for work 
in Blackstone. 

NEw YorK.—Columbia Circle of West New 
Brighton is increasing in membership,— 
Agassiz Circle is a new organization in New 
York City ——Eight young men meet weekly 
in the Y. M. C. A. parlors of Middletown to 
recite the lessons which they are studying with 
much enthusiasm. This circle, the Philomathian, 
has one graduate member; the others are just . 
beginning.——Grace Circle is connected with 
Grace Methodist Episcopal Church of Brooklyn. 
It meets every Monday evening in the church 
parlor at 8 o'clock, using the Sunday Readings 
as devotional exercises, and carrying out the 
Suggestive Programs. The president is principal 
of one of the Brooklyn schools and well able to 
take charge of so large a circle, seventy-seven. 
——Five new members report from Brockport. 
——Fairport has a new circle. ——Thirty students 
are at work in Green Island.——Nine new names 
are sent from Heuvelton. 

NEW JERSEY.—A student of Absecon who 
worked alone for two years, has now the help 
and inspiration of a new circle of ten members 
whose meetings are held weekly.—A quartet 
in Belvidere holds pleasant meetings.— Arcola 
Circle is a new and flourishing organization.— 
Merchantville has a circle of four. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Thir'een is the number en- 
rolled at Braddock.——Burmont has six earnest 
workers.—The small circle at Chestnut Hill 
finds much enjoyment in the studies. ——A cir- 
cle which has received hearty support is that of 
Evansburgh.——The circle at Reading has a 
goodly membership.——Lebanon Circle organ- 
ized with eight members.——Twelve have taken 
up the studies in Norristown. 

DELAWARE.— ‘‘We have already 
members in our circle and expect several more,” 
is the word from Middletown. 

MARYLAND.—Eleven belonging to the Class 
of ’93 began work together in Hyattsville 

WEST VIRGINIA.—A unique organization is the 
Bryant of Hartford City. A family of four are 
reading with a friend in Cincinnati, keeping 
up the studies something after the correspond- 
ence method. 

GrorGIA.—The circle in Newnan shows much 
enthusiasm. In addition to the regular work, 
Memorial Days are observed and the Chautau- 
qua Vesper Service is given on the second Sun- 
day of each month. La Grange has ten in its 
circle. 


fourteen 
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ALABAMA.—North Highlands Circle, a Bir- 
mingham organization, had eleven members 
atits first meeting and several others in view. 

MississtpP1.—Rienzi Circle enrolls seven stu- 
dents. 

LovisIANA.—There are eight initiates in Ar- 
cadia. 

Texas.—Jefferson Circle is among the number 
using the Vesper Service. 

Qn10.—Systematic and thorough work is done 
in Hazelton Circle of Cincinnati. Questions are 
prepared by the instructor and those of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN are used also, so that no point in 
the lesson is unnoticed. Another new circle of 
the same city is the Fifth Church Society. It 
has sixteen members.——Twelve form the circle 
at Norwood.—An encouraging beginning was 
made by the Emerson of Eaton.—Hartwell 
Circle is proud, and justly so, of its membership, 
nine new students and three graduates, among 
whom are the superintendent of the Hartwell 
schools and the principal of the Technical School 
of Cincinnati—New circles are reported at 
South Cleveland, Findlay, Centerburg, and Arch- 
bold. 

InDIANA.—A circle formed in Indianapolis con- 
sists of ten ladies, led by one who has read the 
four years’ course.-——Liberty adds eleven to 
’93’s list. 

Inuinois.—The circle connected with Union 


Park Church of Chicago, has a list of thirty-eight 
names which will probably be lengthened to 
fifty —-There are a number of earnest workers 


in Hinckley. A class of eight has formed in 
Yates City. 

KenTucky.—The Crescite is a Louisville club 
of eleven members. 

MICHIGAN.—Those who visited Bay View As- 
sembly last summer from Port Hope, returned 
toorganize a circle which is proving a very suc- 
cessful one. ——Seven applications for member- 
bership come from Elba.—Weekly meetings 
are held in Hopkins Station.——Fifteen new 
names are sent from Fennville.——There are 
eight in the class at Ecorse. ——Sheridan and 
Croswell have each a new circle. 

Wisconsin.—A dozen application blanks are 
called for in Grand Rapids. 

MINNESOTA.—St. Paul adds the Oak Leaf Cir- 
cle to its list ——Kight have begun the work in 
Detroit. 

lowa.—Our November issue outlined the plan 
of sudy undertaken by a Christian Endeavor So- 
cietyin Independence. Its projector writes us 
that the success is even greater than anticipated. 
Among the advantages enjoyed by this circle is 
aecessto a large and valuable collection of pic- 
tures brought from Rome and bearing directly 
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on the studies. The sample programs sent, show 
that systematic and thorough work is done. On 
the evening of November 15, there was a map 
drill on the city of Rome, a contest on Zhe 
Question Table, and a study of Rome under the 
kings. The Sunday Readings furnished quota- 
tions for answer to roll-call.——In addition to 
the circle reorganized in Shenandoah with 
thirty members, the limit allowed by its consti- 
tution, a new circle has been formed that bids fair 
to rival the old.——Primghar’s circle is well 
under way. 

MIssoUuRI.—The young people of the Fifth 
Presbyterian Church of Kansas City have organ- 
ized the Bruce Circle, so named in honor of its 
president, the pastor. The Vernon is a circle 
of Sedalia, having a pastor for president and his 
wife for leader. There are thirty-eight members. 
——Springfield has a second circle.——Fifteen 
are beginning the course in La Monte.——En- 
thusiastic beginnings were made in Mexico and 
New London. 

KANSAS.—North Topeka has a new circle 
named the Rose.——‘‘The reward of the faith- 
ful is certain,’’ is the motto of the Golden- 
rod of Wichita.——The Oaks are of recent 
growth in Pittsburgh.—An instruction com- 
mittee of four has charge of the recitations in 
Randolph. The circle iscomposed of ten mem- 
bers. ——A graduate reviewing the work with 
the new circle in Lawrénce, reports enthusiastic 
meetings.——Twenty is the number in Great 
Bend Circle.——Meetings are held once in two 
weeks at Enterprise——The circle in Cherry 
Vale starts with ten members.——'g3 has eight 
representatives at Cottonwood Falls. 

NEBRASKA.—Roca Circle organized in Octo- 
ber.——Omaha has two new circles. Twenty 
is the number of members desired in Ewing Cir- 
cle and those enrolled are working to bring up 
the list——Staplehurst Circle also is striving for 
a larger membership. A reader in Exeter who 
had fallen out by the way, has begun studying 
with renewed zeal in the circle of ’93’s just 
formed there.——Greenwood and Fullerton have 
organized circles. 

COLORADO.—Indications point to a circle of 
at least twenty-five in Colorado Springs. 

SoutH DakoTa.—Mitchell has two new cir- 
cles, the Delvers and the Hiawatha. Besides 
these, there are ten students beginning the 
course but not meeting with any circle.——Ar- 
lington has an interested circle of eight. 

WASHINGTON.—Montesano Circle finds the 
studies a source of much pleasure, and the even- 
ings spent in recitation delightful. 

CALIFORNIA.—Fidelity Circle of West Oak- 
land meets weekly at the homes of its members, 
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each acting as host for one month.—East and 
North Oakland also have new circles.——San 
Fernando Circle began with eleven students.— 
Nine are reported from Fillmore.——A gradu- 
ate from Maine removing to Los Gatos finds 
there a circle in which to continue her studies 
and add to her seals.——Lakeport Circle is 
working with energy.—lIn Palm Circle of Los 
Angeles, officers are elected for a term of six 
months. There are ten members, all of whom 


look forward to graduating in 1893.——The 
Tamalpais of San Rafael has a large member- 
ship and regular attendance. 


REORGANIZED CIRCLES. 


CANADA.—The Pleasant Hour of Brantford, 
Ontario, has made an enviable reputation in 
past years in the way of retaining its graduates, 
as well as enlisting new members. The report 
for this year shows the same progressive spirit. 
——Whitby Circle continues the work with 
eight former students and three new ones.— 
We printed in the November issue the circular 
letter sent out by Paris Circle and predicted good 
results from the systematic efforts of the mem- 
bers. The secretary writes us that the member- 
ship is three times that of last year. Several 
ministers are enrolled as honorary members. 
Cc. L. S. C. are no longer mystic letters in Paris, 
as the circular letters and numerous press no- 
tices have secured the popular attention. 

MAINE.—The third year of Bristol Circle finds 
it with a membership of six. 

VERMONT.—Fourteen were present at the re- 
organization of Montpelier Circle. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The artist of Sherwin Cir- 
cle of Dorchester decorated the programs for the 
first meeting with the picture of a door standing 
open, and the words ‘The latch string is out 
again.” After the annual election the program 
announced ‘‘chatter,” ‘“‘ more talk,’’ “‘intermis- 
sion for conversation,’’ ‘‘ gossip,” and ‘‘oppor- 
tunity for further exchange of ideas until sent 
home.’’ The following meetings will be devo- 
ted to the lessons.——The plan of Stoneham 
Circle is a good one for other circles to adopt: 
‘*We always have our opening meeting the third 
Monday in September, that we may have all ar- 
rangements completed for beginning work Oc- 
tober 1.’’ The secretary adds that fourteen was 
the largest number present at any preceding 
September meeting, but that twenty-six re- 
sponded this year.——The small membership in 
South Yarmouth allows informal meetings 
which are greatly enjoyed--—Westfield Circle 
reorganized with several new members. 

RHODE IsLAND.—A number of the members 
of Broadway Circle of Providence were present 
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throughout the last Assembly at South Framing. 
ham, and gained much that will be helpful to 
the circle this year.—The graduates remain 
with the Whittier of Providence, which enrolls 
ten active members. 

CoNNECTICUT.—Nine members of Golden 
Circle of Harwinton, continue at work.— Staf. 
ford Springs Circle reorganized with a member. 
ship of thirty-two, three of whom are graduates, 

NEw YorxK.—The Neapolitan of Naples is as 
prosperous as ever. There are twenty-five 
members, and weekly meetings are held.—_ 
Elmira Circle set its mark at a membership of 
one hundred, and has one hundred fifteen, 
——The Emerson Branch and the Eos of New 
York City have begun their second year,— 
Johnstown's circle, the Athenian, reorganized 
with twenty members, three of whom are grad- 
uates.——Rhinebeck Circle has four new mem- 
bers, eighteen in all. West Winfield hasa 
faithful band of six. Arkport Circle has in- 
creased to twenty.——Canandaigua Circle has 
resumed work.——The circle at Yonkers begins 
its eighth year. 

NEw JERSEY.—Central Circle of Bridgeton re- 
organized with thirteen ’92’s, three ’93’s, and 
one ’89.—— The Whittier meets weekly in 
Camden. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The Vincent of Altoona 
was energetic enough to work through the sum- 
mer and to hold weekly meetings, thus making 
up for time lost in beginning the year’s work. 
A prompt start was made this fall.——The 
Mizpah enrolls ten in Derrick City.——Franklin 
Circle of Philadelphia adheres to its policy of 
making the meetings instructive rather than en- 
tertaining.— ’92 and ’93 are well represented 
in Steelton.—New London Circle reorganized 
with eight members. 

MARYLAND.—When the Carlisle of Cam- 
bridge met for reorganization it enrolled eleven 
members, six of whom are graduates. Aun im- 
portant feature of the monthly meetings is the 
reading of Zhe Conglomerate, a paper filled with 
original contributions on topics of interest. 

TExas.—The Chautauquans in Hearne are 
again at work. 

OHIO.—Wooster Circle has secured two large 
maps, one of ancient Italy and one of Rome, 
and care is taken to fix in mind the location of 
each place mentioned in the lessons. The cir- 
cle is soon to have a lecture by a college profess- 
or recently returned from Rome. Later 4 
lecture is to be given on Italian art, with photo- 
graphs of celebrated paintings. Painesville 
Circle has put the text-books of the year and 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN into the public library. 
The circle reorganized with thirty-four mem- 
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bers The Grant of Marlboro began the year 
with twenty-five members, Toledo Circle with 
thirty, Montpelier with fifteen, Johnsonville 
with six, and Tippecanoe City ‘‘ with all the old 
members aud a few new ones.’””——The Irving 
Circle of Dayton is larger this year than ever 
before and has proportiouately more enthusiasm. 
It includes several high school graduates and 
college graduates who are enjoying the review 
which the studies afford. 

InDIANA.—Princeton Circle has multiplied its 
last year's membership by four. Thirty mem- 
bers are called out weekly in Evansville.——The 
Dr. Kettring Circle is still at work in South 
Bend——The third year of Hall Place Circle of 
Indianapolis finds it with twelve faithful mem- 
bers.——Richmond Circle adds six new stu- 
dents this year, making a class of nine.——The 
CLS C. wave in Liberty is stillswelling. When 
Vincent Circle reorganized in September it had 
all but two of the last year’s members, one of 
whom was in college, another teaching. These 
vacancies were promptly filled, and under the 
auspices of the Vincent, a new circle, the Acorns, 
was organized with ten members all taking the 
regular course. The Vincent meets at the vari- 
ous residences every Tuesday evening. The 


meeting is opened with a Chautauqua song; roll- 
call is answered by quotations ; minutes of the 
previous meeting are read; then follows the re- 


viewof the lesson. A leader is assigned foreach 
subject. He usually conducts the recitation by 
questioning, each answering in turn from mem- 
ory. One essay is read at every meeting. The 
secretary who sent us this report, adds: ‘‘ Weare 
more than ever in love with the work and are 
determined to make ours one of the best of 
circles.” 

ILLINOIS.—The Outlook, a circle connected 
with the Third Presbyterian Church of Chicago, 
enrolls forty names, about half of which are 
new.—The Belden Avenue Circle of Chicago 
has twenty-one members, six of whom are 
school teachers. —-Among the afternoon classes 
isthe Alpha of Savanna. It ‘‘ votestheC L.S.C. 
agrand thing for busy mothers.”’ The Beta 
of Quincy reports several desirable additions to 
its ranks. Prairie City Circle claims to have 
oneof the ‘“‘born leaders’? mentioned in the 
November number by the Scribe. It goes 
without saying that the circle prospers.— 
Oneida Circle establishes a division of labor by 
appointing a different leader for each topic, the 
other members giving in turn a synopsis of the 
Required Reading. On the first Monday in the 
month a literary program is combined with the 
ecitations. ——L,acon Circle is as enthusiastic as 
ever, as it begins its eighth year of study.— 
I-Jan, 
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Other reorganized circles report from Belleville, 
Lovington, Monmouth (the Puritan), Marengo, 
Olney, Princeton, and Kirkwood. 

KENTUCKY.—Eight members and _ several 
readers form Mt. Sterling Circle-——Twenty- 
four were enrolled at Lebanon at the last report 

MICHIGAN.—Crystal Falls Circle found the 
meetings too pleasant to abandon in the sum- 
mer, and devoted them to literary work.-— 
Battle Creek has a circle of thirteen.—The 
Kitchigami of Quincy and Hancock dates from 
1887 and enrolls twenty-two.——Gobleville has 
eleven students..—Rockford Circle began with 
several new members.——A small circle meets 
weekly in Pittsfield. ——Enjoyable meetings are 
held in Grand Haven. 

WIsconsiIn.—The Hyperboreans are twelve in 
number in Antigo. 

MINNESOTA.—Faribault Circle has several be- 
sides its old students.——A report from Man- 
kato says: ‘‘ We have in our circle two minis- 
ters, two editors, many teachers, and the presi- 
dent and secretary of the Waseca Assembly 
Branch, and are very proud of our membership. 
We were well represented last summer at 
Waseca Assembly and those attending returned 
with renewed interest in the C. L. S. C.’",.——A 
St. Paul paper commenting on some recent es- 
says read in Merriam Park Circle, says, ‘‘ They 
showed that the feminine mind is not averse to 
entering a field of thought from which the aver- 
age masculine mind recoils on account of its in- 
tricate difficulties.’’ 

Iowa.—The circle of ten in Indianola begins 
the year with pleasant anticipations. ——Spring- 
ville's circle numbers fifteen.——The Iowa City 
Circle has a membership of over thirty. Pro- 
grams for the monthly meetings are arranged at 
the beginning of the year by a committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose and so designed as to 
give a parttoevery memberin turn. In connec- 
tion with the large circle a few of the members 
meet weekly to talk over Greek art and Greek 
customs, and to earn garnet seals for their 
diplomas. 

MissouRI.—The true Chautauqua spirit is 
mauifest in Earnest Endeavor Circle of Jack- 
son. All are determined to complete the 
course. The excellent work done last year 
in Appleton City Circle will be equaled, if not 
surpassed, this year, so the members say. 
Twenty-three are enrolled. Webb City has a 
number of readers.——The reorganization of 
Richardson Circle uf Sedalia took place in Oc- 
tober, several new members joining.——The 
Vincent of St. Louis, pioneer among the circles 
of that city, and the Vincent of Hannibal are 
again at work. 
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Kansas.—The president of Ottawa Circle 
writes: ‘‘We reorganized with eighteen mem- 
bers, all determined to do all the work and to 
do it well.”,——-Adams Circle of Topeka hasa 
membership of fifty. 

NEBRASKA.—Schuyler Circle has increased to 
forty members.——Much interest is shown in 
Palmyra Circle, and new members are hoped for. 

CoLrorapo.—Breckenridge has a fine circle 
with more members than before in its history. 
——tThe Alpha of Denver sends a program of 
one of its delightful evenings. The paper is 
adorned with Alpha’s emblem, a rainbow span- 
ning the lofty peaks of Colorado. The meeting 
was held in Park Avenue Congregational Church, 
and a large number listened to the following 
program : 

Song—‘‘ Hither We Come.” 
Paper—‘‘ A Few Words on Art.” 
Reading—‘‘ At Large in Paris.”’ ° 
Piano Solo—“ Grand Military March.” 

Address—‘‘ Some Fallacies of ‘ Looking Backward. _ 
Symposium—‘“‘ Animadversions upon Current Evils.” 
Song—‘ Come with Gladness.”’ The ated Chorus. 
Original Poem—*‘ Chautauqua” . rr 
Paper—‘‘ A Backward Glance at the Romans. - é 

The audience then joined the chorus in sing- 
ing to the tune of ‘“‘America’’ these lines by 
Prof. W. F. Sherwin : 
The voice of triumph raise, 
And sing Chautauqua’s praise, 
In hearty song ; 
Her children tribute bring, 
Of her in gladness sing, 
While forest arches ring, 
Both loud and long ! 


The Alpha Chorus. 


SP PWAYSE oD om 


O Thou that dwell’st in light 

Beyond the starry night, 
Still grant thy grace ; 

That we with joyfulness, 

May daily onward press 

In ways of pleasantness 
And paths of peace. 

SoutH DAaKoTra.—The Dacotahs, sixteen in 
number, are the oldest circle in Mitchell. They 
have worked together four years and are look- 
ing forward to receiving their diplomas at 
Chautauqua. 

NEw MExico.—Albuquerque Circle has again 
organized, and with a promising outlook. 

CALIFORNIA.—A pleasant event to chronicle 
is the reception given by Sacramento Circles to 
the Pacific Coast secretary, Mrs. M. H. Field. 
Many prominent Chautauquans were present, 
and a literary and musical program added to the 
enjoyment. Houghton of Oakland had fifty- 
eight members to begin with and more coming 
in at each meeting.——Santa Ana and Long 
Beach have large circles working enthusiastic- 
ally. The Semi-Tropic of Los Angeles is in its 
fifth year, and has thirty members. 
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UNIVERSITY-EXTENSION NOTES. 

In our November issue we referred to the suc. 
cessful opening of the University-Extension 
work in Edinburgh, Scotland. We were in. 
debted to Mr. Wallace Bruce, consul to Edin- 
burgh, for our facts, and to him a'so we owe an 
account of the inauguration of the movement at 
Glasgow. Some 2,000 persons were present at 
the meeting which was presided over by Prof. 
Caird, the Scotch philosopher. Mr. Bruce spoke 
on the American Chautauqua. Prof. Drummond 
is active in the movement at Glasgow. 


THE last report of the work which the Uni- 
versity-Extension Syndicate is doing in England 
is most encouraging. According to this in the 
Michaelmas and Lent terms of 1887-8 the num- 
ber of centers in full working activity was re- 
spectively 45 and 29; the number of courses de- 
livered was 98. The average total attendance 
at the lectures was 9,509, at the classes, 4,653. 
The average number of weekly papers was 1,975. 
The number of those who presented themselves 
for examination was 1,531; of these, 1,398 ob- 
tained certificates, 268 certificates of special dis- 
tinction, and 34 vice-chancellor's certificates. 
The number of students’ associations had greatly 
increased. Inthe northern and south-eastern 
counties, societies for the purpose of securing 
continuity of study by forming and grouping 
centers had been formed. Nine new centers 
had been added. The average attendance at 
some of the lectures had attained an unprece- 
dented standard. Accourse at York on the 
French Revolution was attended by an audience 
of 400, one on astronomy at Northampton by 277 
one at Newcastle on ancient tragedy by 750. 


W2BAT it is possible to accomplish under the 
English system of University-Extension is set 
forth by an English leader in the following para- 
graph: 

‘Suppose a group of towns to arrange with 
the University to take the complete curriculum— 
say two courses of lectures and classes, one on 
a scientific subject and one on some subject in 
literature and history—in each of the two terms 
for a period of years. A lad who is serving his 
apprenticeship to a trade enters as a student. 
He will attend the two courses, which will ac- 
cupy two nights a week, and on the other nigh's 
he will work a couple of hours in preparation 
for the lectures and in doing the weekly papers 
set by the lecturer. At the end of each term he 
will enter for the examination held at the close 
of the course, and presumably, if he possesses 
fair ability and is industrious, will obtain a Uni- 
versity certificate. The lectures will only go om 
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for three months before, and three months after, 
Christmas. Special further work in the subjects 
will be set for the summer months, and the 
student will continue to correspond with the lec- 
turer, and will get his work tested by exami- 
nation papers set atintervals. In scientific sub- 


jects practical courses will also be arranged for 
the spring and early summer months. Thus, in 
a period of from three or four to eight or ten 
years a very wide range of study could be cov- 


THE WINTER 


Three well-organized and well-supported win- 
terassemblies are included in the great Chau- 
tauqua assembly system. They are the Florida 
Chautauqua, held at De Funiak Springs, Florida, 
the South Florida Chautauqua, held at Mt. 
Dora, Florida, and the Georgia Chautauqua, 
held at Albany, Georgia. The first holds its 
sixth session this year, the second its fourth, the 
third its second. 

Anexamination of the programs outlined belew, 
shows that the Southern assemblies follow the 
Chautauqua model closely. Normal work, spe- 
cial classes, and a lecture platform are provided. 
They are all equipped, too, with first-class tal- 
ent. Unquestionably the sessions will be inter- 
esting and profitable. No provision is an- 
nounced at any one of the three for special 
C.L. S. C. work, but we can be sure that some- 
thing will be done in the interests of the 
C. L. S$. C. at all points. At Albany we shall 
expect to hear of large plans for advancing 
C.L.S. C. interests, for the work is growing 
rapidly in that state under the direction of the 
energetic state secretary, Mr. J. S. Davis, who 
acts _as Superintendent of Instruction at the 
Albany Assembly. 

Nodoubt not a few Chautauquans will visit 
one or more of these assemblies this winter. 
Certainly all whoshall make Southern trips ought 
to try to bring at least one of them into their itin- 
erary. Do not visit them simply. Do something 
for them while there. Look up the C. L. S. C. 
headquarters, and if acircle has been organized in 
the vicinity, attend its meetings. Among the 
pleasantest circles of which we have had reports 
have been the occasional ones formed by per- 
sons who were visiting for a few weeks or 
months in strange places, and by their love for 
their C.L.S. C. work have been induced to 
form temporary circles or to go into those of the 
community. Such fraternal relations always 
give a new impetus to one’s interest. 
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ered by a student working steadily a couple 
of hours a night. At the age of twenty-one 
to twenty-five the student would find himself 
not only a master of his trade or craft, but also 
with a valuable mental training, affording the 
foundation ot a broad, liberal education. If 
the period of study extended over eight or ten 
years, a range of subjects might be taken such 
as would be covered by an honours course at 
the University.” 


ASSEMBLIES. 


DE FUNIAK SPRINGS, FLORIDA. 

The sixth annual session of the Florida Chau- 
tauqua will open Thursday, February 20, and 
close Thursday, March 27. 

In addition to the program of lectures and en- 
tertainments the following departments will be 
open for class instruction: School of Fine and 
Decorative Art, Miss Clara M. Coston, of Jack- 
son, Michigan, superintendent; Kindergarten and 
Kindergarten Normal, Miss Mina B. Colburn, of 
Jamestown, N. Y., superintendent; School of 
Elocution, Professor Mark B. Beal, of Albion 
College, Michigan, superintendent ; School of 
Music, including chorus work, voice training, 
harmony, and instruction on the piano and or- 
gan. The Sunday-school Normal work will be 
done by Dr. A. H. Gillet and Dr. W. L. Davidson. 

The list of lecturers includes Bishop J. H. 
Vincent, the Hon. H. W. Grady, the Rev. Sam’ 
P. Jones, the Rev. T. T. Eaton, D.D., the Rev. 
C. O. Brown, the Rev. J. H. Potts, D.D., the 
Rev. Homer J. Smith, D.D., the Rev. Geo. L. 
Spinning, D.D., the Rev. A. W. Patten, D.D., 
Professor J. C. Freeman, the Rev. A. W. Lamar, 
the Rev. R. R. Hedden, Professor Frederick 
Starr, Professor M. B. Beal, Mrs. W. J. Maybee, 
the Rev. H, C. Morrison, D.D., Professor John 
B. Demotte, Ph.D., the Rev. C. E. Dergan, 
D.D., the Rev. D. W. Fisk, the Rev. W. L. 
Davidson, D.D., the Rev., W. L. Danley, D.D., 
the Rev. R. A. Young, D.D., and others. 

The special features will include the observ- 
ance of Founder’s Day, February 23; the Inter- 
state Teachers’ Institute ; a Farmers’ Institute. 
The Rogers Band will be present and Professor 
Constantine Sternberg, the eminent composer 
and pianist, will give recitals and lectures; the 
Rockford Ladies’ Quartet of Rockford, Illinois, 
and the Euterpe Ladies’ Trio of Cincinnati, 
will assist in the musical departments ; there will 
be readings by Professor M. B. Beal and Mrs. 
W. J. Maybee. ‘ 
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The hotel has been newly furnished and reno- 
vated and will be conducted by a well known 
New England hotel man. There will be ample 
accommodations at reasonable rates; and im- 
proved train service and an elegant new passen- 
ger station. Information can be obtained by 
addressing thesecretary, C. C. Banfill, De Funiak 
Springs, Florida, or the superintendent, Dr. A. 
H. Gillet, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MOUNT DORA ASSEMBLY, FLORIDA. 


The fourth annual assembly of the South 
’ Florida Chautauqua will be held at Mt. Dora, 
Florida, from February 25 to March 7, 1890. 
The program is not complete at this writing, 
but the main features are settled. 

The Rev. Dr. Gunsaulus, of Chicago, will give 
two lectures and preach once. Dr. Lamar, a 
Baptist clergyman of Omaha, Nebraska, will 
lecture on Southern Life before the War, and 
also on another subject to be announced. J. B. 
Underwood, of New Haven, Conn., is expected 
to take charge of the Normal and C.L. S C. 
work, and also will lecture on the Jewish Tab- 
ernacle, using his famous model. Professor 
Frederick Starr, of New Haven, Conn., will de- 
liver three of his popular scientific lectures. 
James A. Green, of the Cincinnati 7imes-Star, 
will give four illustrated lectures on Travel and 
Literature. 

Mrs. Alden, ‘“‘ Pansy,” will read one of her 
- admirable stories, and, assisted by Miss Grace 
- Livingston, will conduct a series of children’s 
meetings. Miss Livingston will also train a 
class in calisthenics. Another delightful story 
from her pen will be read, addressed especially 
to the young people. 

Professor C. E. Stoaks, of Ohio, will give a 
series of Chalk Talks. There will also be lect- 
ures from the Rev. G. R. Alden, of Winter 
Park, the Rev. S. D. Paine, the Rev. R. T. Hall, 
of Jacksonville, Prof. Marsh, of Eustis, and 
several other gentlemen living in Florida. 

Prof. C. C. Case will be the musical director, 
and the Rogers Quartet Band, of Goshen, Ind., 
will probably be present. There also will bea 
local band and chorus. 

One day will be devoted chiefly to temperance. 
A competition for the Demorest medals, an ad- 
dress, and a stereopticon lecture by Dr. J. N. 
Taylor, of Eustis, Fla., will be the attractions. 

A State Teachers’ Institute, a Sunday-school 
Association for South Florida, and a gathering 
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of the Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor are also provided for. 


ALBANY, GEORGIA. 


The second annual session of the Georgia 
Chautauqua will be held in March, 1890, at Al- 
bany, Georgia, the seat of the assembly. The 
people hold in memory the delights of the first 
session of this assembly in March, 1889, at which 
one of the most brilliant programs ever presented 
by a Southern assembly was enjoyed. 

Dr. W. A. Duncan, the efficient secretary and 
superintendent of the parent New York Chau- 
tauqua, is the projector and inspiration of this 
Georgia movement, and the Rev. A. E. Dunning, 
editor of the (Boston) Congregationalist, is asso- 
ciated with him as one of the Superintendents of 
Instruction. 

Dr. Dunning will have charge of the ministers’ 
and teachers’ Normal classés, and his well-known 
ability is a guarantee that this department of the 
Georgia Assembly will be second to that of no 
other, North or South. 

There will be special schools for three weeks 
before the assembly proper opens. The School 
of Music will be conducted by Dr. H.R. Palmer, 
of New York, which offers opportunities in 
that line rarely enjoyed by a Southern commu- 
nity. The School of Physical Training, presided 
over by Dr. W. G. Anderson, of Brooklyn, will 


be largely attended, as his very efficient work at 
the first session of this assembly has given all 


an appreciation of its benefits. Professor Wells, 
of Syracuse, N. Y., will conduct a Business Col- 
lege, giving lectures on Commercial Law, as 
well as affording an opportunity to business men 
to take a thorough course in the science of Book- 
keeping. 

The assembly proper will open on the last 
Monday in March, and will continue for one 
week, during which time distinguished divines 
and eloquent lecturers from all sectious of our 
common country will lend attraction toa pro- 
gram rich and varied. Among these are to be 
found men. of such eminent abilities as give 
them national reputation, such as Dr. F. W. 
Gunsaulus, of Chicago, the Rev. Isaac J. Lansing, 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, and probably Dr. 
J. M Buckley, editor of the New York Christian 
Advocate. Among the Southern speakers are 
Senator A. H. Colquitt, of Georgia, Governor 
John B. Gordon, and the Right Rev. John W. 
Beckwith, Episcopal Bishop of Georgia. 
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BRAZIL AND DOM PEDRO 
ECENT events make this subject an in- 
teresting study. The area, population, 
climate, products, resources, and conditions, 
are matters of lively discussion at present. The 
following facts will help to form a fair view of 
the situation. 

Brazil occupies more than two-fifths of the 
South American continent, and has, after Russia, 
the most extensive contiguous territory of any 
government on the globe. It covers an area of 
about 3,200,000 square miles and has a popula- 
tion of over 10,000,000 people. 

Of the surface and climate, C. C. Andrews, 
ex-consul-general to Brazil says: 

“4 country as large as Brazil, having an area 
equal to that of the United States exclusive of 
Alaska, of course must have a variety of sur- 
face and climate. First, there are the hot 
lowlands bordering the ocean; secondly, the 
highlands, partly prairie, and on the average 
three thousand feet above the sea level, with a 
salubrious climate ; and thirdly, the great forest 
clad river-basins. The vast basin of the Ama- 
zon, which occupies the northern part of the em- 


pire, and comprises a third of its whole area, is 


nearly level, although there are occasional 
bluffs and not very high mountain spurs on its 
shores as well as along the banks of its tribu- 
taries, This region is mostly covered with 
forest. The other two-thirds of the country are 
to a great extent mountainous, or at least much 
elevated and broken. 

“ Hot weather prevails at Rio de Janeiro from 
October to May, say a period of seven months, 
during which there will be frequent spells, of a 
few days in succession, when, from 10 o'clock 
in the forenoon till 4 0’clock in the afternoon, 
the temperature will be up to about 85° Fahren- 
heitin the shade. A few nights now and then 
will be uncomfortably warm. But, commonly, 
such hot spells, after continuing two or three 
days are followed by heavy rains, lasting through 
a night or day, and which leave the atmos- 
phere fresh and pleasant for several days. The 
heat never appears to be as excessive as it is in 
many parts of the United States. Work goeson 
briskly all through the day. Deaths from sun- 
stroke are exceedingly rare. The thunder and 
lightning are not terrific, and cyclones and hur- 
ricanes scarcely ever occur. 

“Take the whole country of Brazil and the 
climate is salubrious. It is true that many peo- 


ple living in the wild valleys of great rivers that 
annually overflow, suffer much from inter- 
mittent fever, but they are poorly housed and fed. 
The yellow fever could be entirely exterminated, 
as it ought to be, from such places as Rio, by the 
adoption of rigorous sanitary measures. The . 
improvement already made in this regard has 
proved an important barrier against its ravages. 
I do not wish, however, to give a too rose- 
colored view of the salubrity of the climate. 
Unacclimated strangers going to Brazil are ex- 
posed to some dangers. European governments, 
which give pensions to their civil officers after 
about thirty years’ service, allow one year’s ser- 
vice in Brazil to count as two years, on account 
of the supposed perils of the climate.”’ 

Mrs. Agassiz also writes of the climate : 

‘*We are agreeably surprised in the climaie 
here. I had expected, from the moment of our 
arrival in the regions of the Amazon, to be gasp- - 
ing in a fierce, unintermitting, intolerable heat. 
On the contrary, the mornings are fresh; a walk or 
a ride between 6 and 8 o'clock is always delight- 
ful, and though, during the middle of the day, 
the heat is certainly very great, it cools off again 
toward 4 o’clock. The evenings are delightful, 
and the nights alwayscomfortable. Even inthe - 
hottest part of the day the heat is not dead; 
there is always a breeze stirring.”’ 

The author of ‘Brazil, its Conditions and 
Prospects,’’ speaking of its resources, says: 

“That there is nothing marvelous in Brazil’s 
riches may be seen by comparing her foreign 
commerce with that of some other countries. 
Take Sweden, for example, which lies at an- 
other part of the globe and is covered with 
snow nearly half the year. Her population is 
4,500,000—less than half that of Brazil—and yet 
her foreign commerce amounts to $125,000,000 
ayear, or three-fourths that of Brazil. Of Brazil’s 
total foreign commerce, $56,000,000, or about one- 
third, is with the United States ; of which amount 
$47,000,000 are exports, principally comee and 
rubber, to the United States, while $9,000,000 
represent American imports into Brazil, consist- 
ing principally of flour, kerosene, machinery, 
lard, and lumber. Though a field worthy of 
much attention and enterprise, she has not the 
capacity for the rapid commercial development 
which her resources would at first seem to in- 
dicate. Her situation is not favorable for the 
rapid accumulation of wealth. Her resources, 
though undoubtedly imposing and calculated to 
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insure for her an important future, are yet in- 
ferior to what is commonly supposed.” 

The following shows the variety of Brazil’s re- 
sources : 

It is said that no country can rival Brazil in 
the production of coffee. Brazil exports nearly 
one half of the entire quantity of coffee consumed 
in the world; and that nowhere can cotton be 
grown so advantageously ; in one year the cotton 
fabrics represented a value of $8,400,000. This 
country is also rich in woods and dye-stuffs and 
vegetable oils. Coal mines are being worked 
and iron ore deposits opened up. Gold, dia- 
monds, garnets, and amethysts are found in 
valuable quantities. The sugar production is 
increasing. The export of maté, or Paraguay tea, 
is assuming large proportions. One province 
devotes itself almost entirely to the raising of 
cattle and breeding of horses. The amount of 
its principal products is given in the statistics of 
1886-'87 in the Annual Encyclopedia: coffee, 
364,409 tons ; sugar, 226,010 tons; cotton, 23,280 
tons; India rubber, 14,083 tons ; tobacco, 22,938 
tons; hides, 12,975 tons; cocoa, 3,566 tons; 
Brazil nuts, 5,692 tons. 

Of the state of education, William Eleroy 
Curtis says : 

“‘The school system is very meager, but is 
improving. There are in the empire 2,000 pub- 
lic schools for a population of 12,000,000 people, 


and the state expends annually $8,000,000 for 


public instruction. During the last few years, 
at nearly every session of parliament, the 
government introduced a compulsory education 
bill; but the bill has never become a law. The 
upper classes have an inclination for education ; 
.but nothing is ever done by the government 
toward educating the slaves. The little learning 
which they acquire is received from the priests. 

‘There are several institutions for higher ed- 
ucation, several schools of medicine, of law, or 
civil engineering and mining; a normal school 
for the education of teachers, a conservatory of 
music, a school of fine arts, an institute for the 
blind, and another for the deaf and dumb, sev- 
eral reformatory schools, and an Imperial Indus- 
trial School founded by Dom Pedro upon the 
plan of Cooper Institute of New York, the sug- 
gestion for it having been derived from his visit 
to that place while in the United States. There 
is also a bureau of colonization and immigration 
in the Department of Agriculture, and as an in- 
ducement to settlers, the government offers 
them free subsistence and shelter at the board- 
ing house in Rio de Janeiro during the time that 
it is necessary for them to wait, as well as free 
transportation for themselves and baggage from 
Rio to any part of the country.” 
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Brazil had been under colonial administration 
until in 1807, when the reigning sovereign of 
Portugal, John VI., with a large following fled 
from Napoleon to Brazil. But when the king 
returned to Portugal, he left Prince Pedro as re. 
gent of Brazil. After the revolution of 1822 
Dom Pedro was crowned emperor. Disputes 
continually arose inthe government and were 
finally settled by his abdicating in 1831 in favor 
of his son, the recent emperor; and until 1841 
the country was governed by a regency, when 
Dom Pedro II. was crowned with all formality, 
The government has been a constitutional mon- 
archy, with the following cabinet: Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers and Minister 
of Finance; Minister of the Interior; Min- 
ister of Justice; Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
Navy; War; Agriculture. During the forty- 
eight years that Dom Pedro reigned, there 
have been remarkable changes in the coun- 
try; while there have been numerous polit- 
ical dissensions and a long and severe civil 
war, it has steadily advanced: finances in- 
creased ; in the past thirty years 8,402 kilome- 
ters of railway ; an extensive telegraph system; 
new parts of the country explored and settled ; 
river navigation opened up; a variety of new in- 
terests created ; increase of population by offer- 
ing inducements to immigrants; advance in ed- 
ucation ; and the emancipation of the slaves. 
In May, 1888, the following bill was passed: 

‘*I. Declaring free, from the date of the law, all 
slaves in the empire; II. Relieving from further 
service the free-born children of slave mothers; 
III. Localizing the new freedmen within their 
country for two years ; IV. Empowering the Ex- 
ecutive to issue the necessary regulations; 
V. Revoking all contrary provisions. 

“Judging from experience in other countries 
where slavery has been suddenly abolished, 
there was some apprehension that it would be 
difficult to secure the coffee crop, then in its 
prime, and get it properly prepared for market. 
The freedmen have worked steadily, and there 
has been no disorder. The crop has come ina 
little more slowly, and is, perhaps, a little less 
carefully prepared. The planters have been 
sullen, but resigned. The rise in coffee in the 
past few years has benefited the planters.” 

Brazilian newspapers had been advocating re- 
publicanism a long time previous to the revolu- 
tion ; but it was thought that the emperor’s pop- 
ularity, due in a great measure to his progress- 
ive and philanthropic spirit would  post- 
pone the forming of a new government, but 
several reasons have hastened the change: the 
Emperor left the cares of the state entirely to 
the ministers; the planters who by the emancl 
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pation act lost the service of 700,000 slaves, were 
dissatisfied ; the republican spirit of the sur- 
rounding states was contagious. As a seeming 
compensation the leaders gave the departing 
Emperor $2,000,000, and the guarantee of a pen- 
sion of $450,000. 


THE CLEVER FRENCH WOMAN. 


The bright, piquant French woman always 
has been considered a delightful social figure. 
But when painted by Max O’Rell, she is that 
and much more than that. She is not only vi- 
vacious and captivating, the mere ornament of 
the salon,—she is the sovereign in the family ; 
she has shrewd business faculty and under- 
stands ‘‘ways and means’’; she has a genius 
for cookery and economy ; she is frugal and in- 
dustrious; she is always the counselor of her 
children ; she has seemingly the spirit of frivol- 
ity, but it is only that lightness of heart which 
makes life cheerier and brighter. 

Inspired with enthusiasm for his subject, this 
Frenchman gives in ‘‘Jacques Bonhomme’”’ 
the following vivid pictures of woman in the 
various grades of French life : 

The national character of the French has 
greatly altered since the disasters of 1870, and 
noone need wonder at it. They have become 
more susceptible ; they are now the most sensi- 
tive people on earth. 

The rage for equality is often manifested by a 
ferocious jealousy of those who rise, either in 
literature, the fine arts, or politics. All these 
are failings that we possessed before the Franco- 
German war, but in a much lesser degree. 

What has not changed, fortunately, is the 
character of the French women—I mean es- 
pecially the women of the people. Good society 
is much alike everywhere—like hotels; it is a 
question of more or less manners in the former, 
of more or less fleas in the latter. 

Good society in France is no exception to the 
rule. No more are the hotels—far the contrary. 
But what is there to be learned in what is termed 
“high society ’’ except gossip from club smoking 
tooms and from boudoirs, which might perhaps 
furnish a few pages of Scandalous Chronicle ? 
It is the people who preserve the traditions of a 
country ; therefore it is the middle classes, the 
working classes in town and country, that the 
observer must turn to. If you wish to study the 
manners of any nation, take third-class tickets. 
There is little or nothing to be picked up ina 
first-class carriage. 

That the French women of the upper classes 
are the leaders of fashion all over the world, 
everybody knows; but I cannot pass them 
over without dwelling upon the reason why 


our best men are still at the feet of our women. 

“If I were queen,’”’ said Madame Recamier 
one day, ‘‘I would command Madame de Staél 
to talk to me all day long ’’; and a contemporary 
of this celebrated author relates how he and 
some of his friends were driving with her one 
day, and were suddenly surprised by a violent 
storm bursting over their heads without their hav- 
ing noticed a sign of its gathering, so absorbing 
were the charm and vivacity of her conversation. 
There are plenty of French women of whom 
similar things might be said. From the seven- 
teenth century they have continued to hand 
down this charming sovereignty of converse. 
Mother bequeathes it to daughter, or it is 
transmitted in the blood ; and, to my mind, this 
is what chiefly distinguishes them from. the 
women of other countries, In spite of telegraph 
and railways, in spite of politics, which in these 
days absorb all ranks of French society, people 
still causent in France; and this, thanks te 
French women. Excuse me for using the word 
causer, but you have no equivalent for it in 
English. Chat is perhaps the nearest approach 
to it, but even that fails to render its mean- 
ing. A causerte is marked not only by inter- 
est of subject, but also by a lightness of touch 
which the French language eminently lends 
itself to. 

It is true that here and there you will come 
across a French woman bitten with new-fangled 
notions, discoursing of politics, the moral and 
intellectual progress of people, social emancipa- 
tion, and other tedious topics; but such black 
sheep are rare; the great majority are content 
to play their natural part, to be the ornaments 
of society, to bring to social intercourse the 
tact, grace, and harmony which form its chief 
redeeming points, and without which, life would 
become, if not insupportable, very near akin to 
that of savages. 

Can you imagine a drawing-room attractive with- 
out the presence of ladies? Have you never no- 
ticed that, left to themselves, the most clever 
men fall into argumentation ? that their oratory 
fails to interest or covince you, and that there 
isa general feeling of coldness and restraint? 
But let a woman come in, a woman of taste, and 
gaiety comes with her; conversation becomes 
animated and attractive. Itruns gracefully from 
one subject to another, like a butterfly from spray 
to spray. It touches each lightly, rises to high 
thoughts, comes to earth again, passing from 
lofty to lowly subject, from grave to gay, with 
infinite meanders. Every one is moved to show 
himself at his best, and draws from his vocabu- 
lary his choicest expressions, his happiest re- 
flections, surpasses himself, and is surprised to 
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find himself inspired as by a muse. Just now 
they were killing time; now every one is enjoy- 
ing himself. All constraint is gone; each one 
gives free expression to his thoughts. In a 
word, just now they were talking; now they 
causent, And in taking leave of their hostess 
they might repeat the expression that a certain 
courtly abéé of the eighteenth century used in 
speaking to a grand dame who had communi- 
cated to him something of her irresistible spirit : 
‘‘Madame, Iam but an instrument, on which 
you have played with skill.’”’ So much for the 
French women of the upper classes. 

Now let us pass on to the different working- 
classes of society. There, too, we find woman’s 
sovereignty indisputable, and the men in lead- 
ing’strings. In the French household the wom- 
an is queen. Her empire over her children is 
perfect, and she leads her husband by the nose. 
He does not complain of this; on the contrary, 
he enjoys it, and he thinks that, after all, much 
worse might happen to him. The wife knows 
all her husband’s affairs, and when he has a few 
savings to invest he does not think it beneath 
him to ask her advice. She knows as well as he, 


the current price of stocks at the Bourse ; and if 
he should be seized with pruriency to embark in 
speculation, she brings to bear all her influence 
over him to induce him to buy Consols or any 
other government securities. Call on her husband 


on business, and if he is from home you will not 
need to make asecond visit on that account ; she 
has all the affairs of the firm at her finger’s end. 

She is the goddess of economy and order. 

Every little dourgeoise keeps a memorandum- 

book, in which she writes down all her expenses. 
Nothing is forgotten, not even the half-penny to 
the blind beggar who plays the flute at the street 
corner. 
, The French woman has a genius for cookery, 
and is thoroughly awake to the fact that it is 
good policy in married life to see that Monsieur 
dines well. I believe you have a saying in Eng- 
land that the way to a man’s heart is through 
his stomach ; but I fancy there are many English 
women who do not use this pathway as much as 
they might. 

The politics of matrimony is a science inborn 
in our women. Let the French woman be rich 
or poor—the mistress of a mansion in the Champs 
_Elysées, or of a poor fifth floor little flat at Mont- 
martre or Batignolles—she has always the charm 
of feminality. She is always smart, always alert, 
and has a little fluttering, bustling way with her 
that is bound to keep awake your interest in all 
that she does. She may be sometimes a little 
affected, but she is never vulgar. On Sun- 
days and holidays she dresses still a little more 
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elegantly than usual, but she never appears 
to be in Sunday clothes. The middle class 
French woman is lady-like, not only in her 
dress, but in her speech. You will never see her 
loaded with cheap jewelry, this great stamp of 
vulgarity ; and when she speaks to you, you can. 
not guess whether she is the wife of a gentle- 
man or of a small tradesman. 

Notice that she often changes the style of her 
hair. That is because she knows that love lives 
on trifles, and that the best dishes become in- 
sipid if they are always served with the same 
sauce. Evenif her stock of clothes is scanty, 
her clever brain and fingers help her to cover 
its deficiencies by constant little changes. With 
two or three dresses in her possession, the dear 
little humbug will make you believe that she has 
a well filled wardrobe. 

I have often in England heard French women 
called frivolous. But this is the height of 
absurdity, and, in my quality of Frenchman, 
surely I ought to be as good a judge of the point 
as the English tourist. How can French women, 
who are perhaps, of all the women in the world, 
the most initiated into the affairs of their hus- 
bands, be frivolous? If frivolity consists in 
trying toremain young and attractive as long 
as possible without becoming ridiculous, then the 
French dourgeoitse is frivolous. If, again, frivolity 
consists in making a home cheerful and gay, and 
preventing a husband from being absorbed in the 
cares of business, then she is frivolous. But this is 
nonsense. Is she frivolous, this woman who is 
the friend and confidante of her husband—who, 
in important matters as well as in the smallest, 
has both a consultative and deliberative voice in 
the household? It is she who knows with her 
economy and good management, how to face the 
danger when, from one cause or another, the 
family revenue diminishes ; it is she who knows 
with her energy how to ward off ruin from her 
threshold. If this woman were frivolous, how 
could you explain the adoration for the moth r 
which, even to the lowest of the low, you find 
in French children? How could this be unlxss 
she was the example of all domestic virtues? 
If a Frenchman of forty would hesitate to take 
an important step in life without first consulting 
his mother, surely it must be that in her he 
recognizes a wise guide. It would be mere 
naiveté on my part to dwell longer on this ab- 
surd charge of frivolity. 

Take now the shop-keeping classes. There 
you will see the wife the active partner of her 
husband. Behold them both as the commercial 
traveler displays his goods on the counter. The 
wife is supreme. Her objections are without 
appeal, her opinion final. It is she who genet- 
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ally has charge of the books and cash-box, and 
neither books nor cash were ever intrusted to 
better guardianship. She is not a mere house- 
keeper, with or without wages; she is the 
partner, not merely a sleeping partner. This 
not only enables her to be of great help to her 
husband, but it also enables her, if she happens 
to become a widow, to carry on the business 
without her husband, to be independent, and to 
bring up her children. She has not, to obtain 
her living on her husband’s death, to become a 
working housekeeper or a nurse ; she is the mis- 
tress of her own house as before, and now the 
head of the firm. In her shopshe is most polite 
and empressée, but never servile; and if you 
wish her to take you for a gentleman, don’t keep 
your hat on while you are engaged with her in 
acommercial transaction. I have still present 
in my mind the following little anecdote : 

A well-dressed man once entered a perfumer’s 
shop where I was purchasing a pair of gloves. 
Keeping his hat on all the time, he addressed 
the perfumer’s wife in a most off-hand manner. 
But what exasperated the dear woman was that, 
after inquiring about the price of some score of 
articles, he prepared to retire, saying : 

“He didn’t think he wanted anything.” 

“Tthink you do,’’ replied the woman, who 
was not to be wholly without a revenge; ‘“‘ you 
want a few lessons in politeness, at all events.”’ 


JONATHAN EDWARDS AS A PREACHER. 


The series of biographies of men who have 
been leaders of religious thought in the United 
States is demanding the attention of thoughtful 
people. It takes up the lives of men who repre- 
sent the various theological beliefs of the coun- 
try, dwelling upon the life in its relation to the 
development and progress of religion. The 
whole will show the effect upon the life of the 
nation. Dr. A. V. G. Allen, of Cambridge, 
Mass., writes the first of the series, ‘‘ Jonathan 
Edwards,’ of whom the historian Bancroft says, 
“He that would know the workings of the New 
England mind in the middle of the last century 
and the throbbings of its heart, must give his days 
and nights to the study of Jonathan Edwards.”’ 

Asa preacher Prof. Allen says of him, despite the 
general tone of severity in his sermons, at times 
there was a marvelous tenderness, and that he 
possessed the power of inspired appeal and ex- 
hortation, and always a fresh and intense inter- 
estin his theme. Edwards said in defense of 
these imprecatory sermons, that if these things 
were true, it was only kindness to present them 
to his congregation, and that, too, in the “‘live- 
liest” manner. Of the effect of his discourses, 
Prof, Allen says : 
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The traditions still linger in New England 
of the effect they produced. One man has 
recorded that, as he listened to him when dis- 
coursing of the day of judgment, he fully an- 
ticipated that the dreadful day would begin 
when the sermon should @ome to an end. He 
was the greatest preacher of his age. It is only 
at rare intervals that a man endowed with such 
a power appears. His effectiveness did not lie 
in voice and gesture. He was accustomed to 
lean, it is said, upon one arm, fastening his eyes 
upon some distant point in the meeting-house. 
But beneath the quiet manner were the fires of 
avoleano. His gravity of character, his pro- 
fundity of spiritual insight, his intense realism 
as if the ideal were the only real, his burning 
devotion, his vivid imagination, his masterful 
will,—these entered into his sermons. He was 
almost too great a man tolet loose upon other 
men in their ordinary condition. He was like 
some organ of vast capacity whose strongest 
stops or combinations should never have been 
drawn. The account has been left to us of the 
impression he produced in the little village of 
Enfield, in Connecticut, where he went to 
preach one Sunday morning in the month of 
July, 1741. The congregation had assembled 
in its usual mood, with no especial interest or 
expectation. The effect of the sermon was if 
some supernatural apparition had frightened the 
people beyond control. They were convulsed 
in tears of agony and distress. Amid their tears 
and outcries the preacher pauses, bidding them 
to be quiet in order that he may be heard. This 
was the sermon which, if New England has for- 
given, it has never been able to forget. Itstitle 
was,—Sinners in the hands of an angry God. 
The text was a weird passage from the book of 
Deuteronomy—7heir foot shall slide in due 
time. The wicked are here represented as, 
equally with the righteous, a manifestation of 
the one living. eternal will. They illustrate an 
attribute of the divine nature. The justice of 
xod is visible in their continuance in life; it 
will be only more visible hereafter. God now 
holds them in this life as long as it suits His 
purpose ; He holds them on the slippery declin- 
ing ground, on the edge of a pit where they 
could not stand alone without His help. They 
are already under a sentence of condemnation. 
When God lets go they will drop. God does not 
keep them from sliding to their fate because 
He has any consideration for them. He is even 
more angry with many of those now living, 
‘*yea, doubtless with many that are in this con- 
gregation,’’ than He is with many of those who 
are in hell. For these the wrath of God is 
burning, the pit is prepared, the fire is ready, 
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the furnace is hot, the flames do rage and glow. 
The devils are waiting and watching for them, 
like lions restrained that are greedy for their 
prey. ‘‘The unconverted are now walking over 
the pit of hell on a rotten covering, and there 
are innumerable plates in this covering so weak 
that they will not bear their weight and these 
places are not seen.’’ These do not realize that 
the wrath of God against them is like great 
waters dammed up for the present but rising 
higher and higher, that ‘‘God holds them over 
the pit of hell much as one holds a spider or 
some loathsome insect over the fire; that they 
are ten thousand times more abominable in His 
eyes than a venomous serpent is in ours.’’ And 
there is no reason to be given why those sitting 
in the presence of the preacher have not drop- 
ped into hell since they rose in the morning, or 
since they have been sitting there in God’s 
house ; but God’s mere arbitrary will,—the un- 
covenanted, unobliged forbearance of an in- 
censed God. In some of his sermons, Edwards 
warns his hearers not to abuse his preaching to 
their discouragement. But in this discourse 
there is no qualification; it is one constant 
strain of imprecation against sinful humanity 
from beginning to close. And the sermon ends 
with the words: 

If we knew there was one person and but 
one, in the whole congregation, that was to be 


the subject of this misery, what an awful thing 


it would be to think of! If we knew who it 
was, what an awful sight would it be to see such 
a person! How might all the rest of the con- 
gregation lift up a lamentable and bitter cry 
over him! But, alas! instead of one, how many 
it is likely will remember this discourse in hell ! 
And it would be a wonder if some that are now 
present should not be in hell in a very short 
time, before this year is out. And it would be 
no wonder if some persons that now sit here in 
some seats of this meeting-house, in health and 
quiet secure, should be there before to-morrow 
morning. 

Jared Sparks in ‘“‘The Library of American 
Biography ’’ says of Edwards: 

His character as a preacher was very high, but 
altogether peculiar. Insolidity, instructiveness, 
and solemnity in the pulpit, it is probable no oc- 
cupant of that sacred place ever excelled him. 
His voice, indeed, was feeble ; he made very lit- 
tle use of gesture ; and of the refinements ot rhet- 
oric in composition, and of the graces of oratory 
in delivery, he was in a great measure destitute. 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, he was an eminent- 
ly popular preacher. His services, in this char- 
acter, were eagerly sought after far and near; 


and wherever he went, the impression which 
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he made was great and sometimes wonderful. 

Cases are recorded‘in which sermons of two 
hours in length were listened to with a solemnity, 
and followed by an impression, of the most ex. 
traordinary kind. Though in the graces and 
power of a most wonderful delivery, he could not 
be compared with his contemporary and friend, 
Mr. Whitefield ; yet occasions not unfrequently 
occurred in which the point, the weight, and the 
awful solemnity of his discourses, left an impres- 
sion on large assemblies quite as strong, and 
quite as permanent, as most of the sermons of 
that most extraordinary man. 

The truth is, Mr. Edwards might be called, 
without any abuse of terms, an eloquent preach- 
er. That public speaker may, undoubtedly, be 
said to be eloquent, who habitually makes a 
deep impression on a popular assembly. It is 
vain to oppose theory to facts. The most im- 
pressive speaker is ever the most eloquent. 

If it should be asked, then, Was Edwards an 
eloquent preacher? we answer, if by eloquence 
be meant the power of gratifying the taste, and 
pleasing the imagination, and moving the natural 
affections of an audience, and by these means 
exciting the highest admiration of the speaker, 
probably no man had ever less of eloquence, who 
had at the same time so great a power over the 
minds of his hearers. But, if eloquence is to be 
understood in its appropriate significance, as the 
artor power of persuading ; if itis to be meas- 
ured by its effects on the understanding, the con- 
science, and the will, or by the arguments and 
motives it addresses to men, as rational and moral 
agents, we certainly do not know the preacher 
who has a juster title to the appellation. Not- 
withstanding his manner of delivery, like that of 
his writing, was plain, and he stood almost mo- 
tionless in the pulpit, and rarely raised his eyes 
from his notes, and did not affect the modulations 
of voice which aim at emotion, yet would he fix 
the eyes and attention of his audience by the 
weight of his matter, and the deep solemnity and 
earnestness of his manner, for an hour together, 
while his words pierced the soul, and left im- 
pressions which were not soon effaced, and which 
were often followed by the most salutary conse- 
quences. 


THE SPIRIT OF WINTER.—But winter has its 
positively favorable side, and it is not to be 
passed off with merely negative compliments ; 
as if it were like a toothache or a tiresome ser- 
mon,—something of which the only good word 
to be said is, that it cannot last forever. It is 
not to be charged as a defect upon cold weather 
that some people find it to disagree with them. 
We might as well chide the hill for putting 4 
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sick man out of breath. Itis with personsas with storm or the sunshine, according as the skies 
plants: some are hardy, others not. The date were foul or fair.* 


palm cannot be made to grow in Massachusetts; 
put is Massachusetts to blame for the palm tree’s 
incapacity? All things of which the specific 
ofice is to promote strength (exercise, food, 
climate) presuppose a degree of strength suffi- 
cient for their use. So it is with cold weather. 
Itsproper effect is to brace and invigorate the 
system ; but there must be vigor to start with. 
The law is universal: ‘‘To him that hath shall 


be given.’’* 


AN OLD SUPERSTITION.—The good people of 
Caprile weve difficult to please in the matter of 
weather. The bells having rung all night, tbe 
population turned out next morning in solemn 
procession at five to implore the Virgin’s pro- 
tection against storms. The clouds cleared off 
accordingly, anda magnificent morning followed 
the tempest. At midday, however, the proces- 
sion formed again. 

“What is the procession for now?’’ I asked, 
turning to a respectable looking peasant who 
was washing down a cart under an archway. 
“They are going up to the church to pray for 
rain, Signora.’’ 

“But it rained last night,’’ said I, ‘‘and this 
morning you were all praying for fine weath- 
«” 

“Nay, Signora; we prayed this morning against 
the thunder and lightning—znot against the 
rain,”’ said my peasant gravely. 

“Oh, I see—you want the rain ; but you pre- 
fer it without the thunder.”’ 

“Yes, Signora. Wewanttherain badly. We 
have been praying against the drought these ten 
days past.’ 

“But it seems to me,’’ said I, ‘‘ that you would 
waste less time if, instead of praying against the 
thunder, and the lightning, and the drought, you 
just ask the Madonna to put the wind round to 
the south-west and send forty-eight hours of 
steady rain immediately.” 

“It may be so, Signora,’’ he said apologetic- 
ally. ‘“‘The Paroco settles all that for us—he 
knows best.” 

The poor fellow looked so humble and so se- 
rious that I turned away, quite ashamed of my 
own levity. 

After this we had unsettled weather for several 
days, during which it was invariably fine in the 
mornings and tempestuous toward night. This 
being the case, the procession came round quite 
regularly twice a day, to protest against the 


*ARambler’s Lease. By Bradford Torrey. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 


A DIALOGUE FROM PLATO. 
I’d ‘‘read’’ three hours. Both notes and 
text 
Were fast in mist becoming ; 
In bounced a vagrant bee, perplexed, 
And filled the room with humming, 


Then out. The casement’s leafage sways, 
And, parted light, discloses 

Miss Di., with hat and book,—a maze 
Of muslin mixed with roses. 


‘You’ re reading Greek ?”’ ‘I am—and you ?”’ 
‘OQ, mine’s a mere romancer!”’ 

‘So Plato is.”” ‘‘Then read him do; 
And I’1l read mine in answer.’’ 


Iread. ‘‘My Plato (Plato too,— 
That wisdom thus should harden !) 
Declares ‘ blue eyes look doubly blue 
Beneath a Dolly Varden.’’’ 


She smiled. ‘‘ My book in turn avers 
(No author's name is stated) 

That sometimes those philosophers 
Are sadly mistranslated.”’ 


‘But hear,—the next’s in stronger style: 
The Cynic School asserted 

That two red lips which part and smile 
May not be controverted.”’ 


She smiled once more—‘‘ My book, I find, 
Observes some model doctors 

Would make the Cynics out a kind 
Of album verse concoctors.”’ 


Then I—‘‘ Why not? ‘ Ephesian law, 
No less than time’s tradition, 

Enjoined fair speech on all who saw 
DIANA’S apparition.’ ”’ 


She blushed—this time. ‘If Plato’s page 
No wiser precept teaches, 

Then I’d renounce that doubtful sage, 
And walk to Burnham-beeches.”’ 


“‘Agreed,’’? I said. ‘‘ For Socrates 
(I find he too is talking) 

Thinks Learning can’t remain at ease 
While Beauty goes a-walking.”’ 


She read no more. I leapt the sill: 
The sequel’s scarce essential— 

Nay, more than this, I hold it still 
Profoundly confidential.t 


*Untrodden* Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys. By 


Amelia B. Edwards. New York: George Routledge and 
Sons. 
+ Vignettes in Rhyme. 
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United States A complete, exhaustive, and phil- 
History and osophic work, covering only four 
Government. : : 

years of time, 1801-1805, is Prof. 
Adams’ “ History of the United States” during 
the administration of Jefferson.* As an intro- 
duction to the political history of that eventful 
period, he gives a clear showing of the country 
in all its phases and relations. The physical 
and economical aspects and the popular charac- 
teristics, first of the country in general and then 
of the different natural districts into which it 
was divided, are closely studied ; and in them is 
found the kev for unlocking many difficulties 
surrounding later developments. It is pointed 
out how the American ideals, high set and in- 
lelibly outlined, which had an mated the breasts 
of the early settlers and colonists, had sunk from 
their former position and become blurred by 
avarice and selfishness, and that to restore them 
to their first glory was part of the task of the 
government if it was to be perpetuated. Then, 
beginning with the inauguration of Jefferson, 
the author exam nes in detail every significant 
act of his administration. He traces in a mas- 
terful manner that four years’ history of the 
young republic through the possibilities of for- 
eign war, and through the many and ever in- 
creasing perplexities of diplomacy, involving 
the peculiar trials of dealing with foreign poten- 
tates ruling over American empires larger than 
the United States. The history of the annexa- 
tion of Louisiana, comprising so much of inter- 
est to so many vations, and demanding, accord- 
ing to the view of the Jeffersonian party, a vio- 
lation ofa strict construction of the Constitution, 
is unfolded, and is ranked by the author as 
equal in importance to the declaration of inde- 
pendence or the adoption of the Constitution. 
Among the most interesting parts of this most 
interesting work are the graphic character 
sketches of the leading persons in the govern- 
ment. We can recall no other so just, accurate, 
and impartial an estimate of the character of 
Aaron Burr. The book for both style and mat- 
ter is worthy of the highest praise. ——The pro- 
cess of evolution in any line has never been 
more clearly unfolded than in Dr. Wilson’s 
general history of government.t Taking the 


* History of the United States. (r801-1805.) By Henry 
Adams. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Two vols. 
Price, $4.00. 

+ The State. By Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 


stand that since the primitive days of human 
society all government has been but the devel. 
opment of germ ideas—one germ springing from 
a former one—he substantiates the claim by the 
conclusive evidence brought out in his inyesti- 
gations. The patriarchal family is taken as the 
original political unit of government, and from 
it is traced the union of families to form tribes, 
and the union of tribes to form nations: with 
the enlargement of the numbers comes the en- 
largement of the functions of government. 
After this order the author studies all the lead- 
ing nations of the world, and at the same time 
emphatically calls attention to the national pe- 
culiarities stamping the development in each 
particular case. For instance, while claiming 
that the political institutions of the United States 
are ‘“‘in their main features simply the political 
institutions of England,’’ he shows that their 
method of growth when transplanted to the New 
World has worked out decidedly new (forms. 
One-third of the whole work is devoted to the 
United States. Among the startling statements 
made is the one that in the only instance in 
which the field of experiment was wholly left 
and a completely new experiment devised, viz, 
the method by which the first presidential elec- 
tions were carried on, the undertaking broke 
down almost immediately. T:he book is adapted 
as a text-book, and no better can be found to 
satisfy the fast increasing demand for instruc- 
tion in this branch. It is provided with an ex- 
cellent topical analysis, and a full index.— 
Prof. Johnston's history of the United States* is 
in marked contrast as to method of treatment 
with Prof. Adams’ book. The former in one 
small volume presents an epitome of the whole 
political and constitutional history of the coun- 
try. The words, though so few, are forcible and 
well chosen and convey distinct impressions of 
the important events. The book shows clearly 
and in an original way how the nation had to 
learn to be a republic, groping its way along with 
no guide to follow and coming safely through 
such blunders as an offer by the army to make 
Washington a king, and a proposition made in 
convention ot presenting a crown to an English 
prince. Acconcise history and explanation of 
the system finally introduced by the constitution 
is given. The work is brought down tothe year 


*The United States. By Alexander Johnston. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00. 
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1887.——A series of lectures on ‘* Constitutional 
History as seen in American Law,’’* delivered in 
1889 before the students of the University of 
Michigan have been putinto book form. They 
embody the deepest and freshest thought on 
the subject by the masters of this science, who 
have sought to trace the development of constitu- 
tional law in the decisions of the Supreme Court 
ofthe United States. In the Introduction, the 
leading historical facts connected with the adop- 
tion of the Constitution are given, with other 
statements and explanations which pave the way 
fora more ready understanding of the work that 
follows. This book, deep, technical, critical, will 
be found valuable and interesting chiefly to spe- 
cialists In connection with this book an- 
other asking and deserving the attention of the 
student of political science is a little workt on the 
British Constitution. In terse, clear language it 
sets before its readers vivid and accurate ideas 
ofthe past history and the present workings of 
this unwritten law of that land. 


The third volume in Charles 
Carleton Coffin’s series of four 
books which are to form a narrative of the lead- 
ingevents in the war of the Rebellion, is en- 
tiled ‘‘Redeeming the Republic,’’{ and deals 
with the military operations of the six months 
following General Grant’s appointment as 
lieutenant-general. It isnot without prejudice, 
although it accords to the Confederates the 
bravery, endurance, and sincerity they deserve ; 
but the intense loyalty of the author will not 
allow him to pass unnoticed that which he con- 
siders violation of moral principle. There are 
many maps, portraits, and other illustrations. 
—Anearlier period of this great struggle is 
described by W. J. Abbot in “ Battle-Fields of 
'61,”\| with a power no less graphic. Beginning 
with the first ill feeling between the North and 
South, he devotes the opening chapters to a re- 
view of the causes that led to the war, and the 
balance to the stirring scenes of the first year of 
open conflict. The style is vigorous and the 
treatment of the various details shows care and 
thoroughness. —The etchings in ‘‘ Bullet and 
Shell”Z are what will first attract attention. 
‘Constitutional History of the United States. 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The British Constitution. By Amos Dean, LL.D., 
Rochester, N. Y.: Lawyers’ Co-operative Publishing Co. 
tRedeeming the Republic. By Charles Carleton Coffin. 
New York : Harper and Brothers. Price, $3.00. 

[Battle-Fields of ’61. By Willis J. Abbot. Illustrated 
ty WC. Jackson. New York: Dodd, Mead, and Co. 
Price, $3.00, 

{Bullet and Shell. By George F. Williams. 
York ; Fords, Howard, and Hulbert. Price, $2. 50. 


War Books. 


New 


New 
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They are a pleasant change from the wash- 
drawings so numerous nowadays, and often so 
dingy and unsatisfactory. The narrative is 
made up of scenes in the life of a soldier and is 
a panorama of vivid pictures free from partisan 
coloring. ——The ‘‘Story of the American Sol- 
dier’’* is an account of the growth and develop- 
ment of the American ranks from the Indian 
warriors of a thousand years ago to the well dis- 
ciplined regular army of the present time. 
There is plenty of spirit and go, as in all of Mr. 
Brooks’ writings. ——The Rev. E. A. Rand never 
writes a book without a purpose, and that of his 
latest story, ‘‘ The Drummer-Boy of the Rappa- 
hannock,’’} is to encourage its readers to take 
part against the wrong in whatever form pre- 
sented. It is a bright and animated story. 


The geological phenomena de- 
scribed in Prof. Shaler’s book, 
‘* Aspects of the Earth,’’{ and the 
scientific explanations offered have been given 
in such simple and pleasing language as to 
make it a decidedly popular work. We do not 
see how a general reader, however slightly 
versed in science he may be, can fail to be at- 
tracted by the problems of great human interest 
attaching to the questions discussed ; and these 
will lead him more and more thoughtfully to 
continue the reading until he will find himself 
a very student of its pages. Earthquakes, vol- 
canoes, caverns, and winds are among the topics 
to which chapters are assigned. Noted exam- 
ples of each are described and the text is as- 
sisted by numerous fine illustrations made from 
photographs. 


The Forces of 
Nature. 


It is a worthy work to open the 
way to students for the study of a 
poet of the quality of Wordsworth. Mr. A. J. 
George is doing much to make the younger gen- 
eration appreciative of this poet’s work. His 
editing of the ‘‘Prelude’’ was well done and 
well received ; and his ‘‘Selections from Words- 
worth,’’|| just recently published, are annotated 
clearly. In these he has adopted the poet's last 
revised text ; they are arranged chronologically, 
and the sonnets grouped by themselves. The 
value of Mr. George's work is in the notes which 
are suggestive and judicious. Professor Cor- 


English Poetry. 


*The Story of the American Soldier. 
Brooks. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

+ The Drummer-Boy of the Rappahannock. By Rev. E. 
A. Rand. New York: Hunt and Eaton. Cincinnati: 
Cranston & Stowe. 

tAspects of the Earth. By N. S. Shaler. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $4.00. 

{Selections from Wordsworth with Notes. 
George, M.A. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
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son has given to the Shaksperean student a 
work* to introduce him to the study of the Plays 
as plays. Commentaries are presented on several 
dramas to show the attitude of Shakspere toward 
things in general, and his dramatic art as a re- 
sult.——An excellent example of sympathetic 
and studious criticism is found in Mr. Van 
Dyke’s ‘‘ Poetry of Tennyson.’’t Mr. Van Dyke 
believes in Tennyson, places him indeed after 
Shakspere and Milton, and, as may be expected 
from this rating, admires him heartily in his es- 
says. He criticises, discriminates, and points out 
failures freely, however, while he admires. His 
careful reading has gained him a mass of quota- 
tions to sustain his theories, one of which is that 
‘*Tennyson’s next of kin to Milton.” This par- 
allel he traces in not a few particulars, several 
of them rather trivial though always carefully 
elaborated. A fine chapter is made by tracing 
the influence of the Bible in Tennyson. The 
book is a substantial addition to conscientious 
studies in the great English Laureate’s work. 
——An examination of Prof. Simonds’ “Sir 
Thomas Wyatt and His Poems,’’{ shows work 
of the most painstaking character and close in- 
vestigation of authorities. The biography of the 
poet, forming Part First of the book, is complete 
in detail. Part Second is the interpretation of 
the poems, comparing the various texts and 


offering plausible explanations of obscure lines. 
From the poems he gets add.tional light on the 
poet’s history. This book will interest the exact 
student. 


The recent edition of Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson’s ‘‘Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Ancient Egyptians ’”’ || 
is in a form worthy of that great work which for 
so many years has held so important a place in 
literature. It is here comprised in three sub- 
stantial volumes in pleasing covers of dark 
green cloth. The pages are in large, clear type, 
and with their short paragraphs, copious foot- 
notes, and many illustrations, present a.most in- 
viting appearance. The original work has been 
carefully revised by Dr. Birch, the keeper of the 
Egyptian and Oriental antiquities in the British 
Museum, himself a high authority on Egyptian 


The Ancient 
Egyptians. 


* An Introduction to the Study of Shakspere. 
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+ The Poetry of Tennyson. By Henry Van Dyke. 
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as well as on Greek and Roman archeology. -Con- 
siderable fresh matter has been added from his 
pen, and also some gathered from the MSS. and 
notes left by the author at his decease. Eyery 
thing has been done to make the work of such a 
popular character as would hein keeping with the 
general interest felt in that ancient nation with 
its intimate connection in many points with Bible 
history. From a description of the country and 
a history of the people, the reader is led on toa 
detailed account of their customs and manners 
as shown in every department of their life. The 
effects produced upon the character of the Egyp- 
tians by these observances is made evident, and 
to them is traced the origin of many of the cus- 
toms and superstitions of later times. The 
knowledge of the author concerning all these 
points was gained during a twelve years’ resi- 
dence in Egypt, devoted to a tireless study of its 
antiquities, its history, and its present condition. 
—Two kinds of work further removed from 
each other than that of an antiquary and a writer 
of stories for young people can scarcely be im- 
agined, and yeta very successful attempt to blend 
the two has been made by Professor Rawlinson 
in his works on ancient Egypt * and Phcenicia, t 
written for the series of The Story of the Nations. 
The distinguishing marks of the archeologist 
are largely in predominance, and yet it is doubt- 
ful whether it would be possible in any other 
way to tell the story at once so truthfully and so 
well. The general plan followed in both of the 
volumes is to consider first the geography, then 
the ethnology, and last the rise, development, 
and fall of the governments. Considerable 
space is devoted to mythological accounts and 
to old legends, which furnish about the only op- 
portunity for lightening the character of the 
work. The Bible events connected with both 
nations are woven into the narrative in their 
proper connection and form a most interesting 
part of it. The gigantic works of the Egyptians, 
such as the Pyramids and Sphinxes, the temples 
and tombs, undertaken it would seem as if from 
a desire to overcome the dullness and tameness 
of the land, are graphically described. The his- 
tory of the ‘‘Shepherd Kings,” and their long 
rule is made very clear. One is impressed from 
his description of Phoenicia, perhaps as never 
before when reading of the strong cities Tyre and 
Sidon, and the ruling place they held in the gov- 
ernment, by the similarity in this respect be- 
tween this land and Greece; it, too, was rather 
a league of cities than a nation. 


* The Story of Ancient Egypt 

+The Story of Pheenicia. By George Rawlinson, M. A 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, per volume 
$1.50. 





TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


F “The Chautauqua Calendar”’ * 

Geod Things. ¢, 1890 is the work of a different 
compiler, but follows the plan of former years,— 
giving for each day a Bible verse and on the 
same line of thought a few words from some 
popular author. The calendar is arranged in two 
syles. The Chautauqua Booklet form with its 
white and gold cover, and the text printed in 
gold-brown ink is as pretty as need be. The se- 
lections are excellent but it is to be regretted that 
some of the quotations are miscredited.——There 
js a cheeriness about one of Kate Sanborn’s 
calendars that helps and a new one is always 
welcome. It is not surprising that many new 
friends as well as old have asked her for ancther, 
and that she has responded with ‘‘ The Rainbow 
Calendar,’’t of the same style as the previous one, 
and full of good sense and spicy quotations. — 
Itis an easy matter to satisfy an artistic taste 
when selecting from the publications of L. Prang 
&Co. (Boston) They send out this season as 
charming a variety as ever. All sorts of Christ- 
mas and New Year cards, novel calendars, and 
books and booklets in colors. They especially 
emphasize the American character of the work 
thisyear. The designs are painted by Americans 
and also the reproduction is done in this coun- 
try.—The six hundred questions in ‘‘A Game 
of Cities’ { show excellent judgment in their 
selection. Much information as well as recrea- 
tion can be had from a frequent use of this game. 
Interest and rivairy can be kept up by playing 
the game the different ways suggested by the au- 
thor,—a good use to put the long winter even- 
ings to.—No. 17 of ‘‘The Elocutionist’s An- 
nual”’|| contains many good things, though not 
many new selections.——A really valuable ar- 
rangement for this season of entertainments 
is “Tableaux, Charades, and Pantomimes.’’Z 
There isa large number of them and explained so 
carefully in detail that they can be easily carried 
out——The six booklets that form the Literary 
Gems are very attractive in appearance. They 
are bound in dark blue leather ornamented with 
gold trimmings; the print is clear, with long 


— 


*The Chautauqua Calendar. Compiled by Miss May E. 
Duncan. Syracuse, N. Y.: Mosher & Co. Price, 50 cts. 
The Chautauqua Booklet. Price, 35 cts. 


+The Rainbow Calendar. A Companion to ‘A Year of 

Sunshine.” Compiled by Kate Sanborn. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Price, 
$1.25, 


tA Game of Cities. Geographical, Historical. Chicago: 
1. J. Colby, 3226 Forest Avenue. Price, 75 cts. 


|The Elocutionist’s Annual. Compiled by Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker. Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Com- 
pany. Price paper binding, 30 cts. ¢Tableaux, Charades, 
Pantomimes. Price, paper, 30 cts. 
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primer type; and the selections* are just what 
one would like to have in this form. Each one 
is in a separate box.—The Knickerbocker 
Nuggets have a patriotic addition in two vol- 
umes of ‘‘ American War Ballads and Lyrics.""* 
They are edited, with notes, by Geo. Cary Eggles- 
ton.—Miss Ward has compiled an unusually 
good work of prose quotations.t The extracts 
are pointed and fresh. It is capitally arranged 


and indexed and will be easy of reference. 


Few novels offer a more attractive 

field for the artist than does 
‘Lorna Doone,’’{ with its wild coast and mount- 
ain scenery, its picturesque seventeenth century 
costumes, and its spirited action. The new holi- 
day edition isa worthy setting for this ever pop- 
ular romance. It is profusely illustrated by such 
artists as Henry Sandham, Harry Fenn, W. 
Hamilton Gibson, George Wharton Edwards, 
and others equally well and favorably known. 
Their portrayal of the various characters satis- 
fies the reader’s ideal and their landscape draw- 
ings are fitting accompaniments for the charm- 
ing descriptions in thetext. The initials adorn- 
ing the opening of each chapter show equally 
careful and conscientious work. Heavy paper, 
wide margins, and handsome binding make a 
most harmonious whole. 

The strong points in Myers’ ‘‘ General His- 
tory,’ || are the clearness with which all 
the events are described, and the remarkable 
presentation of them in such a way that the re- 
lations of each to the others are at once plainly 
seen. This happy arrangement together with 
distinct outlining prevents that obscure impres- 
sion so often made by works of universal history, 
to lighten which the student must use much 
of his time in setting in order the events. The 
work is condensed and arranged from the au- 
thor’s larger works on ancient, medizval, and 
modern history. 

‘‘English Lands, Letters, and Kings’? is like 
an illustrated lecture. Bright, clear, life-like pen 


Miscellaneous. 


* The Gold Bug, Rab and his Friends and Majorie Flem- 
ing, The Good-Natured Man, The Culprit Fay, The Best 
Society, Sweetness and Light. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Price, in set, $4.50. American War Ballads 
and Lyrics. Price, $1.00 each. 

+A Dictionary of Quotations in Prose from American 
and Foreign Authors, including Translations from An- 
cient Sources. Edited by Anna L. Ward. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $2.00. 

tLorna Doone. ByR D. Blackmore. Cleveland: The 
Burrows Brothers Company. Price, cloth, $5.00. 

{ General History. By P. V. M. Myers, A.M. Boston : 
Ginn & Company. 

#English Lands, Letters,and Kings. By Donald G. 
Mitchell. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 


$1 50. 
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pictures of renowned persons and places corres- 
pond to the stereoptican views, and they are deftly 
woven together by explanations of the events 
which threw them into prominence. But the 
movement is too rapid and too crowded to make 
the attempt a success. Though each scene as it 
appears in outline is graphic and impressive in 
itself, there results from the whole a feeling of 
confusion and an impression that the work in its 
details was hurried and slighted in many parts. 
The ending is most unsatisfactory. One is sur- 


prised occasionally by the use of an’ incorrect ex- 
pression or of a parvenu word in bad taste as in 
the Preface,—‘‘I feel somewhat awkwardly”’ 
etc., and the word verse/et on p. 160. Such mar- 
rings could never have appeared in a carefully 
prepared work of this gifted author. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR NOVEMBER, 1889. 


The study of metaphysics is largely relieved 
of its heavy and perplexing character under 
the treatment of Dr. McCosh.* He claims 
that under one aspect it is the most cer. 
tain of all departments of knowledge, and with 
his clear insight and simple and definite analy- 
sis he substantiates his claim. His own concise 
and forcible exposition of each branch of the 
subject is followed by a critical study of the 
opinions held on the same point by other philos- 
ophers, and in this way the development of the 
science is also traced. Its style and method are 
well adapted to class-room work. 


*First and Fundamental Truths. By James McCosh. 
D.D., LL.D., Lit.D. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
Price, $2.00. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR NOVEMBER, 1889. 


HoME NEws.—November 2. Proclamations 
issued by the President admitting North and 
South Dakota to the Union. 

November 4. Opening of the International 
Maritime Conference in Boston. 

November 7. Thousands of sheep and cattle 
perish in a snow storm in New Mexico. 

November 8. Opening in Chicago of the na- 
tional congress of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. 

November 10. Roman Catholics celebrate 
their centennial at Baltimore. 

November 12. The National Academy of 
Science in session at Philadelphia. 

November 13. Annual convention of Knights 
of Labor in Atlanta. 

November 14. F. Marion Crawford, the nov- 
elist, receives a prize from the French Academy. 

November 16. National Prison Congress in 
session at Nashville. 

November 19. The china works at East Liv- 
erpool, Ohio, are burned. 

November 20. North Carolina celebrates the 
centennial of her ratification of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

November 25. Brazilian delegates are ad mit- 
ted to seats in the Pan-American Congress. 

November 26. National Silver Convention 
meets in St. Louis.——Lynn, Mass., sustains a 
$10,000,000 fire. 

November 28. General observance of Thanks- 
giving Day.—Boston suffers a loss by fire of 
$10,000,000 worth of property. 


November 30. Ten lives lost in a fire at 


Minneapolis. 


FOREIGN NEws. — November 2. Emperor 
William and his party reach Constantinople. — 
Count Kalnoky is the guest of Prince Bismarck 
at Friedrichsruhe. 

November 6. Closing of the Paris Exposi- 
tion. 

November 7. Death of Princess Marie, wife 
of Prince Alexander of Battenberg. 

November 9. The Prince of Wales arrives at 
India. 

November 12. The Emperor and Empress of 
Germany visit Venice. 

November 14. The Emperors of Austria and 
Germany meet at Innspruck. 

November 15. A revolution takes place in 
Brazil, a republic succeeding the empire 

November 16. A statue of William III. un- 
veiled at Belfast in the presence of 30,000 Orange- 
men. 

November 19. 
at Brussels. 

November 20. 
in Crete. 

November 21. The provisional government 
of Brazil issues a decree establishing universal 
suffrage in the republic. 

November 28. Strike of 7,509 dockmen and 
lightermen of Bristol. 

November 30. The Austrian Government 
breaks the Bismarck-Kalnoky compact. 


Anti-slavery Conference opens 


The Porte grants an amnesty 





